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DE AR SIR, 
TAKE the liberty to preſent 

to you, not in the character of 

an advocate, but in that of a friend, 
and a judge, a production that is in 
part my own, and in part that of 
our common and excellent friend 
Dr. Price. Though you are em- 
ployed in the practice of a particu- 

lar profeſſion, your education, and 
ſtudies, have by no means been con- 
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fined to it, but you have extended 
your inquiries to all ſubjects that 
are intereſting to ien, to citixens, 
and to chr: iftians. 


M object in the preſent EF 
cation, as well as in thoſe which 
have. preceded it, is to overturn, as 
far as my endeavours can effect it, 
what I deem to be a prejudice of 
the greateſt antiquity, and the deep- 
eſt rooted, of any that have con- 
tributed to debaſe chriſtianity, and 
a corruption which, in this philo- 
ſophical age, calls the loudeſt for 
reformation. And though this will 
neceſſarily deſtroy ſome flattering 
hopes reſpecting our proſpects after 
death, they are ſuch as are ill found- , 


ed; nd it will draw our attention | x 


more ſtrongly to thoſe more certain, 
though more diftant proſpects, that 
tant) holds out to us. 


Our 
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Our friend, however, conſiders 
my endeavours 1n a light unfavour- 
able and hoſtile to chriſtianity, and 
overturning not ſuppoſed, but real 
foundations. As truth will finally 
prevail over all oppoſition, time 
(though we may not live to ſee the 
iſſue) will diſcover whether my zeal 
in attacking, 'or his in defending, 


is better founded; and as our inten- 


tions, I believe, are equally upright, 
our diſcuſſion truly amicable, and 
conſequently truth, not victory, our 
object, it will be equally (or, to 
make allowance for a little human 


frailty, it will, I hope, be as near 


as poſſible equally) acceptable to 
us both, on which ſide ſoever it be 
found. You, who have an equal 
friendſhip for us both, will not, on 
this account, be biaſſed on one fide 
more than on the other ; and which- 
ever way any of our friends incline, 
as we are confident we ſhall not 


loſe 
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loſe their eſteem, ſo, we can aſſure 
them, they will not loſe ours. 


Intricate as the diſcuſſion of ſuch 
queſtions as theſe is, there is a pe- 
culiar pleaſure attending the ſpecu- 
lations; and from the relation they 
bear to the greateſt of all objects, 
they have a dignity and ſublimity in 
them, and eminently contribute to in- 
ſpire a /erenity and elevation of mind, 
which both improves and enlarges 
it, and thereby enables us to look 
down upon the trifling but torment- 
ing purſuits of a buſtling world. 


I have no occaſion to deſcribe to 

you the ſatisfaction that ariſes from 
the rational uſe of the human facul-- 
ties, a freedom from yulgar and de- 
baſing prejudices, and the habitual 
contemplation of great and impor- 
tant ſubjects; and alſo from ſuch a 
courſe of reading, and ſuch a choice 


of 
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of company, as tends to keep u 


that right bent, and firmneſs of mind, 


which a neceſſary intercourſe with 


I the world would otherwiſe warp and 
relax. He who can have, and truly 


enjoy, the ſociety of ſuch men as 
Dr. Price, Mr. Lindſey, and Dr, 
Jebb, cannot envy the condition of 

rinces. Such fellowſhip 1 is the true 
balſam of life; its cement is in- 
finitely more durable than that of 
the friendſhips of the world, and it 
looks for its proper Fruit, and oom- 
plete gratification, to the life . 
the grave. 


I think myſelf happy in ling 


able to call myſelf one of ſuch a 


fraternity; and wiſhing to perpetu- 
ate, as far as may be in my power, 
the memory of ſuch friendſhips, 
and eſpecially that with yourſelf, 
which is now of long ſtanding, and 
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T\HIS work, it will be owned, 
exhibits an uncommon, if not 

a ſingular ſpectacle, viz. that of two 
perſons diſcuſſing, with the moſt 
perfect freedom and candour, queſ- 
tions which are generally deemed of 
the greateſt conſequence in practice, 
and which are certainly ſo in theory. 
The occaſion of it was as follows. 


When my D:/quifitions, &c. was 
printed off, I put it, as I have ob- 
ſerved, into the hands of ſeveral of 
my friends, both well and ill affected 
| | 3 Þ to 
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firſt volume, Among others, Dr. 
ſeveral of the ſubjects of the work; 
his remarks, he expreſſed a wiſh that 


proper to take of them, 


would take the liberty to propoſe 


views, and be uſeful to others who 


to my general hypotheſis, that I might 
take the advantage of their remarks, 
in an additional ſheet of Lluſtrations, 
which is accordingly annexed to the 


Price was ſo obliging as to enter in- 
to a more particular diſcuſſion of 


and afterwards, imagining that I 
meant to write a dire& anſwer 'to 


I would print them at large, together 
with any notice that I ſhould think 


This, I told him, did not fall 
within my · views with reſpect to that 
particular publication, but that I 


another ſcheme, which I thought 
would correſpond with both our 


might wiſh to ſee the arguments on 
both hides freely canvaſſed, without 
3 
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the mixture of any thing perſonal, 
or foreign to the ſubject, which 
often conſtitutes a great part of the 
bulk of controverſial writings, and 
tends to divert the mind from an 
attention to the real merits of the 
queſtion in debate. It was, that he 
ſhould re-write his remarks, after 
ſeeing what uſe I had already made 
of them in my ſheet of 1/luftrations ; 


that I would then reply to them 


diſtinctly, article by article, that he 


ſhould remark, and I reply again, 
&c. till we N both be ſatisfied 


that we had done as much juſtice as 


we could to our ſeveral arguments, 


frankly acknowledging any miſtakes 


we might be convinced of, and then 


publiſh the whole jointly. 


To this propoſal he chearfully ac- 
ceded, chuſing only that the remarks 


he had already ſent ſhould ſerve as a 


baſis, and that, to avoid repetitions, 


3 1 
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I might refer to my 1/luſtrations in 
my firſt reply. He added, however, 
certain Queries, that by my anſwers 
to them he might perceive more diſ- 
tinctly in what reſpects my ideas 
really differed from his. Accord- 
ingly I replied to his remarks, and 
anſwered his queries, with as much 
explicitneſs as I poſſibly could; and 
in the courſe of the correſpondence 
propoſed others to him, with the 
ſame view, and likewiſe, in order to 
bring into a ſmall compaſs, my ob- 
jections to the commonly received 
hypotheſis. In this manner, at our 
leifure, and without communicating 
with any third perſon, we exchanged 
our remarks and replies, till it' ap- 
peared to us needleſs to advance any 
thing farther, In this ſtate we ſub- 
mit the reſult of our diſcuſſion to 
the judgment of the public, wiſhing 
that _ wi attend to it with the 
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ſame coolneſs and candour with which 


we ourſelves have written. 


Our readers will obſerve that this 


Z diſcuſſion reſpects all the ſubjects of 
| my Diſ/qui/itions, except the doctrine 


of the pre-exiflence of Chriſt, But 
though this be the point to which 


all that I have written tends; it be- 
Ing the capital inference that I make 


from the doctrines of aterialiſin, pe- 
netrability of matter, and neceſſity (theſe 
being, in my idea, parts of the ſame 
ſyſtem) Dr. Price thought it was a 
ſubject that had been ſo much de- 
bated, that it would be needleſs to 


enter into it. 


I will here acknowledge, that in 
propoſing this ſcheme, I was not 
without a farther view, which was, 
that among ſo many angry opponents 
as I expected, I might ſecure a friendly 
one, and at the ſame time one who 
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could not but be acknowledged to be 
capable of doing ample Juſtice to 
his argument as any writer of the 
age. I had pledged myſelf to go 
throug h with this buſineſs, replying 
to every thing that ſhould appear de- 
ſerving of notice; and it was much | 
more agreeable ” to me to urge all 
that I had to lay 1 in letters to a can- 
did friend, than in tart replies to an 
angry diſputant. And I thought 
that, according to the law of arms, 
and modern honour, when I had 
fairly engaged with one antagoniſt on 
this ſcore, I ſhould be more caſily 
excuſed encountering another. The 
reader, however, will find that I 
have not entirely availed myſelt of 
this privilege ; for though 1 have not 
entered minutely into the argument, 
which would have been mere tauto- i 
logy, I have noticed ſuch other op- 
"ponents as have appeared fince the 
7 A of my work. And though 
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I think I may now be excuſed from 


ET replying to any others in a ſeparate 
1 publication, I will promiſe that, in 
any new edition either of the Dz/- 
mꝙquiſitions themſelves, or of this work, 


2 I will take more or leſs notice of 
: every thing that ſhall come out in 
the mean time, and that ſhall ap- 
1 pear to myſelf and my friends to 
8 deſerve it; and I will publiſh all 
ſuch additions ſeparately, To do 
more would, I think, be tedious with 
reſpect to the Public, and unneceſſar Y 
in itſelf, | | | 


As many perſons unverfed in con- 
troverſies on the ſubje& of religion 
= (and I with I could not lay the ſame 
of ſome who are verſed in them,) 
will be apt to entertain a confuſed 
notion about the ature and impor- 
tance of the queſtions that are here 
diſcuſſed, it may not be amiſs to ex- 
plain, with ſome diſtinctneſs, though 
i it 
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it ſhould be pretty much at large, 
what the nature and importance of 
them really are, and to give our 
readers a plain rule by which to form 
a judgment 1 in other caſes of a ſimi- 
lar nature. 


I muſt aſſume as a maxim, that 
the object and end of all Hpeculation 
is practice, and that, in matters of 
religion, opinions are on no other 
account worth contending for than 
as they influence the heart and the 
life. If this be allowed me, I think 
J can eaſily ſatisfy my readers, that 
they have no reaſon to be alarmed 
about the tendency or iſſue of this 
debate, notwithftanding all the cla- 
mour it has, in different ages, and 
even at preſent, excited. 


"F 15 the general intereſts of vir- 
tue will be effectually ſecured by the 
belief of a Sufficient recompence ma 

future 
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aue life, fot all that has been well 
or ill done in this, will hardly be 
denied. Now this is equally taken 
for granted both by Dr. Price and 
myſelf. We even believe this day 
of recompence to take place at the 
ſame period, viz. at the general re- 
| farrettion 5 when © all that are in 
c the graves ſhall hear the voice of 
the fon of man, and ſhall ariſe; 
c ſome to the reſurrection of life, 
c and others to the reſurrection of 
6 condemnation.” 5 


The advantage, dienst as, that 
either of our ſchemes can have over 
the other, muſt arife principally from 
the truth and conſiſtency of ſuck 
opinions as are uſed in ſupport of the 
great doctrine of future retribution ; 
on which account one of us may 
be ſuppoſed to give a more firm and 
unwavering aſſent to that practical 
fogrine; and to be in leſs. danger 


of 
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of abandoning it. Or one ſet of 
opinions may — ſuppoſed to exhibit 
our maker, or ourſelves, in a light 
more proper to excite and keep up 
a. juſt ſenſe of devotion; conſiſting 
of the ſentiments of love, reverence 
and truſt in God, and alſo to im- 
preſs the mind with a ſtronger feeling 
of benevolence towards our fellow 
creatures. 


It muſt be added, alſo, that one 
ſet of moral and metaphyſical prin» 
ciples, by exhibiting every thing 
about which we are converſant, and 
to which our ſpeculations can extend, 
in ſuch a manner as ſhall impreſs the 
mind with ideas of /implicizy, com- 
prehenſroeneſs, ſymmetry, beauty, &c. 
may give the mind more pleaſure in 
the contemplation” of it, and conſe- 
quently create a ſtronger attachment 
to it, and in ſome meaſure heighten, 
the finer feelings of virtue. 
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But theſe are matters in which the 
bulk of mankind have certainly very 
little to do; and as the effect of 
theſe views of things depends, in 
a great meaſure, upon our own per- 
Jah on concerning them, it cannot 
be eaſy to determine what ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative opinions has the moſt of 
theſe lefler advantages. We all claim 
them, and are too apt to think the 
ſyſtem of our adverſaries deſtitute 
of them; ſo much ſo; that we 
often think it impoſſible to contem- 
plate it with any degree of ſatisfac- 
tion, or without ſenſations of pain 
and diſguſt. Now the fa&# of this 
perſuaſion being generally mutual is 
a proof that there is a great deal of 
imagination in it. Why then ſhould 
we diſpute about theſe matters, with 
any other diſpoſition, than that with 
which we uſually diſcuſs other ſub- 
jects of taſte; and we do not quarrel 
with our neighbours if they happen 

not 
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to think as favourably of our houſes, 


gardens, pictures, wives, or children, 
as we do ourlelves. 


* 


All that is worth conſidering, 
therefore, in this caſe, is whether 
any of the opinions contended for 


by Dr. Price and myfelf will, if 


proved to be falſe, weaken our faith 


in the great doctrine of a future ſtate 


etui, or Bediſpoſe he heut 
to the love of God or of man. 


Having ſtated theſe preliminaries, 
let us conſider ſeparately the nature 
and effects of the different opinions 
we hold with reſpect to the penetra- 
bility of matter, the doctrine of the 


, and of philoſophical n 1 


That matter has, or that it has 
not, the property of impenerrability 
has no aſpect whatever with reſpe& 
to morals and theology ; but as mat- 

ter 
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ter being ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of 


it, may be conſidered as an argu- 


ment againſt its being endued with 


the properties of perception and 


= :hought, thoſe different properties be- 


ing apprehended to be incompatible 


But I think it will be generally 
acknowledged, that there can be no 
objection to matter, as I deſcribe 
and conceive of it, being capable 
of thought, ſo that one ſubſtance 
may admit of all the properties of 
man; and its being favourable to this 
hypotheſis is the circumſtance that 
gives me a bias towards it: becauſe 
it is with reluctance that I can admit 


the intimate union and mutual action 


of two ſubſtances, ſo different from 
one another as natter and ſpirit, are 
defined to be, in the conſtitution of 
one being, i. e. man. To ſuppoſe man 


4 | to be all matter, or all ſpirit, will, 
ol itſelf, be allowed to be an advan- 


tage 
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tage in point of ſpeculation, pro- 
vided the thing itſelf be poſſible, and 


agreeable to appearances. 


The proper advantage derived from 
the doctrine of 4 ſoul, or the hy- 
potheſis of the perceptive and think- 
ing powers of man reſiding in a ſub- 
ſtance diſtinct from his body, is 
that it will not be affected by the 


death of the body, but will paſs into 


a ſtate of recompence when the body 
is in the grave. This doctrine is, 
therefore, in fact, nothing more than 
a proviſion againſt a failure in the 
arguments for the ſcripture doctrine 
of the reſurrection of the dead, and 
conſequently does not affect a chriſt 


tian, who, as ſuch, firmly believes 


that doctrine. 


On the contrary, has doctrine of | 


a ſoul places the evidence of a future 


life on a foundation quite different 
fei 
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from that on which revelation places 

it; which always repreſents the re- 
= /urretion of the dead (founded on 
the promiſe of God, confirmed by 
the reſurrection of Chriſt) as the ob- 
4 ject of all our future hopes, and 
never ſuggeſts the idea of the ſoul, or 
the percipient and active part of man, 
being in one place, and the body in 


The doctrine of a ſoul is, indeed, 
generally repreſented as coming in 
aid of the chriſtian doctrine of a fu- 
ture life, and that would be the caſe 
if it ſupplied another argument for 
= :he /ame thing ; but here the things 
= themſelves are different: for the 
X conſcious ſtate of the ſeparaze ſoul is 
not the reſurrection of the whole man ; 
3 | and according to the ſcripture, the 
f WM rewards of virtue and the puniſh- 

ments of vice do not commence till 
the day of judgment; ſo that the 
— 10 


chriſtian 
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chriſtian believes one thing, and the 


mere theiſt another. 


'T his, however, jun . to do 
with any thing in debate between 
Dr. Price and myſelf; the difference 
between us being chiefly this. He 
ſuppoſes that the powers of percep- 
tion and thought reſide in an im- 
material ſubſtance, but that the ex- 
erciſe of theſe powers is made to de- 

nd on the organization of the 

ody; whereas I ſuppoſe theſe pow- 
ers to reſide in the organized body 
itſelf, and therefore 227 be ſuſpend- 
ed till the time when the | organiza- 
tion ſhall be reſtored, This I think 
can never be conceived to be a dif- 
ference of much importance, all the 
conſequences being the very fame. 


The conſideration that biaſes me, 
as a chriſtian, excluſive. of philo- 
0 conſiderations, againſt the 

doctrine 
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* of a ſeparate ſoul, is that it 
has been the foundation of what 
appears to me to be the very groſſeſt 
corruptions of chriſtianity, and even 
of that very antichriſtianiſm, that 
began to work in the apoſtles' times, 
and which extended itſelf ſo ama- 
zingly and dreadfully afterwards ; I 
mean the oriental philoſophy of the 
pre-exiſtence of ſouls, which drew 
after it the belief of the pre- exiſtence 
and divinity of Chriſt, the worſhip 
of Chriſt and of dead men, and the 
doctrine of purgatory, with all the 
popith doctrines and practices that 
are connected with them and ſup- 


ported by them. 


Among theſe I rank thi doctrine 
of atonement for the fins of men 
by the ſufferings or death of Chriſt, 
For I think it will be allowed, that 
had Chriſt never been conſidered as any 
other than a mere man (though the 
0 moſt 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed prophet, or meſ- 
ſenger from God to man). it would 
never have been imagined that his 
ſufferings could have had the effect 
that has been aſcribed to them, and 
conſequently the doctrine of the pro- 
per p/acability, and free-mercy of 
God would not have been impeached. 
Alſo, what would it have ſignified 
to contend for the tranſmutation of 
bread and wine into the real body 
and blood of Chriſt, if Chriſt had 
been a mere man, and conſequently 
his fleſh and blood nothing more 
than the fleſh and blood of Moſes, 


John the Baptiſt, or any other man. 


As a Chriſtian, therefore, and a 
Proteſtant, J am an enemy to the 
doctrine of a ſeparate ſoul. One 
who believes in a ſout nay not, but 
one who diſbelieves that Hoiiine 
cannot be, a papiſt. At the ſame time 
I readily acknowledge that this bias 
may 
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may carry a man too far, even to re- 
ject doctrines eſſential to chriſtianity, 
though held by papiſts. But this 
_ objection has no weight here. 


I ſhall not enlarge upon this topic; 
but it would be eaſy to ſhow, that 
almoſt every thing that has been re- 
preſented as moſt abſurd and miſ- 
chievous in the faith of chriſtians, 
and what, of courſe, has been the 
cauſe, or pretence, of a great part 
of the infidelity of the philoſophical 
world, in the preſent age, muſt be 
laid to the door of this one article. 


It is evident, therefore, that a 
chriſtian has, at leaſt, no reaſon to 


be biaſſed in favour of the doctrine : 


of a ſoul, and may, without concern, 


leave it to philoſophical diſcuſſion. 


With thoſe who do not believe 
the doctrine of an intermediate ſtate, 
C 2 and 


. 
9 

ö 
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and myſelf, the difference 3 a 


ſoul and no ſoul, in my opinion, nearly 
_ vaniſhes: for according to them, 


though it be a ſubſtance diftin& from 
the body, it is altogether incapable 
of ſenſation, or action, but in con- 
len with the _ 


- 


There only remains of Anais 


of neceſſity, with reſpect to which 


the difference of opinion between 
Dr. Price and me can be thought of 
much importance. But even here 
our difference of opinion is not ſuch 
as to affect our expectation of a fu- 
ture ſtate of retribution. For what- 
ever we apprehend to be the founda- 
tion or ground of future recompence, 
we equally believe both the act and 
the propriety of it. Jo me it ſeems 
ſufficient, that men be voluntary 
agents, or that motives, ſuch as hopes 
and fears, can influence them in a 


certain and mechanical manner, to 


make 
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make it in the higheſt degree right, 
and die in the Divine Being to lay ſuch 
motives before them, and conſequent- 
ly to place them in a ſtate of moral 
_ diſcipline, or a ſtate in which rewards 
and puniſhments are diſtributed, ſo 
as to correſpond to certain handen 
and actions. By this means, and by 
this means only, can his great object, 
the happineſs of his intelligent off- 
ſpring, be ſecured. And one prin- 
cipal reaſon why I reject the doc- 
trine of philoſophical liberty, is that 
exactly in the degree in which we 
{ſuppoſe the mind not to be deter- 
mined by motives, in that very de- 
gree do rewards and puniſhments 
loſe heir effect, and a man ceaſes to 
be a proper ſubject of moral diſci- 
Pline. 


At the ſame time that I ſecure 
this great advantage, which is of a 
* nature, I think it is a con- 
| C.J  Gderation 
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ſideration greatly in favour of the 
doctrine of neceſſity, that, accord- 
ing to it, all efe&s, even thoſe de- 
pendent on the volitions of men, 
have an adequate cauſe, in their pre- 
vious circumſtances; which, being 
known, a being of competent under- 
ſtanding, may certainly foreſee the 
effect. On this ſcheme therefore, 
there is a ſufficient proviſion for a 
plan of univenſal providence, compre- 
hending all events whatever; every 
thing being what God foreſay and 
intended, and which muſt iflue as 
he wiſhes it to iſſue, i. e. as I ſup- 
pole, in the greateſt poſlible happi- 


nels of his creation. 


Upon this ſcheme, therefore, we 
have, as it appears to me, every mo- 
tive that can poſſibly influence the 
mind of man to exert ourſelves to 
the utmoſt, to promote our own 


1 and the 8 of others, 


at 
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at the ſame time that it lays the 
deepeſt foundation for the moſt in- 
tire ſubmiſſion to the will of God, 
and an unbounded confidence in his 
affection and providential care, with 
reſpect to all things preſent, paſt, 
and future. It alſo, in my opinion, 
takes away all poſſible ground for 
envy and hatred towards men, and 
thus gives the freeeſt ſcope to the 
growth of univerſal benevolence, and 


of all virtue. 


In the eye of Dr. Price, however, 
this ſcheme, great and glorious as it 
appears to me, wears a very different 
aſpect. He thinks we cannot juſtly 
be accountable for our conduct, and 
rewarded or puniſhed for it, unleſs 

we be, in his ſenſe of the word, 
agents, or the proper and ultimate 
cauſes of our own actions; that, there- 
fore, ſince we are in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline, and a future ſtate of retri- 
| 4 bution 
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bution will take place, we muſt. 


be poſſeſſed of a power of proper 


ſelf-determination, not ſubject to the 


control of any being whatever ; and 
that ſince God does govern the world, 
and has frequently foretold events 
dependent upon the volitions of men, 
he muſt have a power, incomprehen- 
fible as it is to us, of foreſceing uch 


Fvents, 


T his lk 8 though _ 
real, and important, has nothing to 


do with any thing that is within the 
apprehenſion of the bulk of man- 
kind, Nay the difference between 
the doctrines of liberty and neceſſity 
is what few writers appear truly to 
have apprehended. No neceſſarian 
denies that, in a ſufficiently proper 
ſenſe, men have a power over their 
own actions, ſo that they can do 
what they pleaſe; ; and that without 


| this - they could not be ag - 


countable 
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countable beings, or the proper ſub- 
jects of rewards or puniſhments. 


The charge of Atheiſin has been 
ſo much hackneyed in religious con- 
troverſy, as to have. paſſed almoſt 
into ridicule, It was the common 
charge againſt the primitive chriſ- 
tians, and has hardly ever failed to 
be urged, on one pretence or other, 
againſt every man who has diſſented 
from the generally received faith. 
But perhaps no character has ſuffered 
more generally, and at the ſame 
time more undeſervedly on this ac- 
count, than that of Mr. Hobbes; 
who, notwithſtanding his heterodoxy 
in politics, appears to me, as far as 
I can judge from ſuch of his writings 
as have fallen in my way, to have 
been no atheiſt, but a ſincere chriſ- 
tian, and a en good man. 
See his Life in the: OR Bri- 
Fannica. . 


T his 
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The fame tremendous cry of athe- 
iſm has not failed to be echoed 
againſt me alſo; but this cry has 
now been repeated fo often, that, 
like other echoes, the found is ay 
come feeble, and is by no means ſq 
terrific as formerly. In this caſe I 
think there is ſomething unuſually. 
abſurd and ridiculous in the charge 
becauſe it fuppoles that leſs power is 
requiſite to create and animate mere 
matter and even to make matter intel- 
ligent, than to give life and intelli- 
gence to a ſpiritual and immaterial 
ſubſtance; that the former may ſtart 
up into being of itſelf, but has the 
latter requires an author. 


If I were diſpoſed to retort upon 
my adverſaries, I would ſay that a 
man who believes that one fe, may 
exiſt without a cauſe (which I main- 
tain to be the caſe with every per- 
ſon who denies the doctrine of ne- 

es, 
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ceſſity) may believe that any other 
effect, and conſequently that all 
effects may exiſt without a cauſe, 
and therefore that the who/e univerſe 
may have none. And what might 
I not ſay of the Scotch defenders of 
the Jodrine of inſtinctive principles 
of truth; who, difclaiming argu- 
ment, 5 this moſt ſacred article of 
all religion upon a fallacious inch; 
and eſpecially of Dr. Oſwald, who 
even profeſſedly, and at large, en- 
deavours to invalidate the only proper 
argument for the being of God, viz. 
from effects to cauſes, and to prove 
it to be altogether inconcluſive. | 


I am very far, however, from 
charging either the oppugners of the 
doctrine of neceſlity, my Scotch op- 
ponents, or Dr. Oſwald himſelf, with 
actual atheiſm; becauſe, pai 
| ſtanding atheiftical concluſions may be 
drawn from their principles, they 
themſelves do not admit thoſe con- 

| cluhons, 
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eluſions, and I am fatisfied that, 
were they convinced of the juſtneſs 
of thoſe concluſions, they would 
readily abandon the principles from 
which they were drawn. I claim the 
ſame candid conſtruction for myſelf 
that I allow to others. With the rea- 
ſonable, and the candid, I ſhall have it; 
and as to the zucandid, I thank God 
it is of little conſequence, except to 
themſelves, in what light they con- 
ſider me. e 


Dr. Price's letter to me at the 
cloſe of this Introduction, and which 
he obligingly inſiſts upon my pub- 
liſhing juſt as he has ſent it, ſhews 
that all thoſe who even differ from 
me the moſt in theſe ſpeculative 
points do not think ſo ill of their 
neceſſary effects, with regard to cha- 
racter and morals. Any teſtimony 
of mine in his favour, in return, 
would be impertinent ; or I ſhould 
„ ws be 
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certainly, having much more reaſon 
for it, not expreſs leſs eſteem and 
good-will for him than he has done 
for me. It is myſelf only, who 
avow ſuch unpopular opinions, that 
ſtand in need of ſuch a teſtimonial ; 

and, on' this account, it ſhews con- 
; Goal courage in friendſhip to act 


as Dr. Price has * 


If he will allow me to ſpeak ſo 
freely, I would ſay, that I ſee no 
reaſon for ſo particular an apology as 
he makes for a. ſceming want of re- 
ſpect in his manner of writing; as I 
really think he has nothing of this 
kind to apologize for. I am certain 
I might with more reaſon apologize 
for the manner in which I have ex- 
preſſed myſelf with reſpect to him. 
But, in my opinion, it is perfectly 
conſiſtent with candour, and even 
with friendſhip, to expreſs the 

en dilapprobation _ any opi- 
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nions whatever; and freely to ſay 
that we think them inconſiſtent, con- 


tradlictory, or even abſurd, or dan- 
gerous, if, after an attentive con- 


fideration, they really do appear ſo 


to US, | | 


All that candour requires is, that 
we never impute to our adverſary a 
bad intention, or a deſign to miſſead, 


and alſo that we admit his general 


good underſtanding, though liable to 
be miſled by unperceived biaſes and 
prejudices, from the influences of 


which the wiſeſt and beſt of men 
are not exempt. And where par- 


ticular friendſhip is not concerned, 
there certainly are occaſions that will 


juſtify even great aſperity, indigna- 


tion or ridicule in controverſial writ- 
ing. This is often the beſt method 
of repreſſing extreme conceit and ar- 
rogance, joined, as it often is, with 
as great weakneſs in ſupporting a bad 
VI 5 cauſe, 


F 
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cauſe, even when there is no proper 
want of lincerity. 


A man mult be very criminal in- 
deed, who can maintain what he, at 
the ſame time, believes to be ill- 
founded. There are very few, I 
hope, ſo much abandoned. But 
there may be a great degree of guilt 
ſhort of this. For the diſpoſition 
may be ſo vitiated by a wrong bias, 
that the moſt frivolous reaſons ſhall 
appear to have the force of demon- 
ſtration, when a {avourite hy potheſis 
is concerned, and arguments, in them- 
ſelves the moſt perfectly concluſive, 
ſhall appear to have no weight at all 
when urged againſt it. The truly 
candid will conſider not the manner 
of writing only, but allo the oc- 
caſiom of it, and all the circumſtances 
attending it. What can exceed the 
indignation and zeal with which 
Paul often writes, the ſeverity with 


which 
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which che meek ap oſtle John ex 
preſſes himſelf, or Ls vehement in- 
vectives even of our Saviour himſelf 


on juſt provocation. 


The letters which I have ad- 
dreſſed to my other opponents are 
written differently, according as 1 
felt myſelf diſpoſed towards them 
at the time of writing. I do 
not ſuſpect that any thing will be 
objected to the manner in which 
I have expreſſed myſelf with reſpect 
to Dr. Kenrick, or Dr. Horſeley; 
and my addreſs to Mr. Whitehead is, 
J think, as reſpectful as he deſerves. 
I had alſo addreſſed a letter to the 
anonymous author of An Efjay on 
the immateriality and immortality of 
the ſoul; but as I could not help 
treating him with a good deal of 
levity and contempt, I was adviſed 
by my friends not to inſert it in the 
* publication, as not ſuiting 


the 
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the gravity with which the reſt of 
the work i is written. 


d I am not without hopes 
that this neglect may ſerve to keep 
back other equally ignorant and ſelf- 
ſufficient anſwerers, and thereby 
leave the field more open to the 
truly able, who are generally, at the 
ſame time, the moſt candid. And 
as the ſubject is of great importance, 
I ftill profeſs myſelf ready to argue 
it with any perſon who ſhall appear 
to me to have ability, and learning 
equal to the diſcuſſion; and to ſuch 
a one it would give me but little 
pain to make any conceſſion, or re- 
traction, that I might be convinced 
was neceſſary. They muſt, how- 
ever, go on other ground than that 
of Dr. Price, who has certainly 
done all poſſible juſtice to his ar- 
gument. N 
d 855 As 
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As the Sheer of Illeſtrations, ſub- 
joined to the Di/quifitions, is fre- 
quently referred to in this work, 
and as it is ſuſpected that ſome of 
the copies may have been ſold with- 
out it, it is here reprinted, with 
additions, written for the ſatisfaction 
of ſome of my friends, who wiſhed 
me to diſcuſs ſome queſtions that 


they propoſed to me. 


It may be proper to obſerve, that 
in this publication I confine myſelf 
to the conſideration of particular - 
fections and d Hculties; and that the 
proper arguments in ſupport of my 
hypotheſis are to be looked for in the 
Diſquiſitians on Matter and Spirit, 


and the TZyeati wy on Nec ey. 
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Dr. P R I C E, 
1 T O 


Dt. FRTSS TEME 


— 


.NewinGTON-GREEN, May 14, 1778. 
DEAR SIR, 


TA M obliged to you for ſending 

me your laſt replies. I have read 
them with a deſire to be as open as 
poſſible to conviction; and even not 
without wiſhing for an opportunity 
of ſhewing candour by retracting 
any miſtakes into which I may have 
fallen, But more perhaps through 
fe «3 * 
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a fault in me, than in you, my views 
and ſentiments continue the ſame, 


1 muſt leave you to manage the 
publication as you pleaſe. You muſt 
be ſenſible that my fr/# remarks 
were written without the moſt diſ- 
tant view to publication; and this, 
I hope, will be an excuſe for the 
incorrectneſſes and want of order 
which will be found in them. There 
is alſo in ſome parts of theſe firſt 
remarks, a turn of expreſſion which 
carries an appearance not ſufficiently 
reſpectful; and which I ſhould have 
avoided had I written them with a 
view to publication, and been more 
on my guard. I know your can- 
dour has engaged you to overlook 
this, but I cannot reflect upon it 
without ſome concern, | 
| 5 1 
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1 ſhall be very happy ſhould this 


publication anſwer any valuable ends; 
but I am afraid the diſcuſſion it con- 
tains will be too dry and metaphyſi- 
cal to be generally acceptable. Some 
good ends, however, it may proba- 
bly anſwer. It will afford a proof 
that two perſons may differ totally 
on points the moſt important and 
ſacred, with a perfect eſteem for one 
another; and it may likewiſe give a 
ſpecimen of a proper manner of 
carrying on religious controverſies. 
There is nothing that offends me 
more than that acrimony of ſpirit 
with which controverſies in general, 
and particularly religious ones, are 
commonly conducted. In religion 
there is nothing ſo eſſential as 
charity, candour, and benevolence. 
How inexcuſable then is that cruel 

| $2 - zeal 
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zeal which ſome religious people in- 
dulge; and how melancholy is it 
to ſee them, in the very a& of con- 
tending for religion, loſing what is 
moſt valuable in religion ? Will you 
give me leave, Sir, here to add, 
that your opinions give a ſtriking 
proof of a truth, which, could it 
be ſtamped on every human mind, 
would exterminate all bigotry and 
perſecution ; I mean the truth, that 
worth of character, and true in- 
tegrity, and conſequently God's ac- 
ceptance, are not neceſſarily con- 
nected with any particular ſet of 
opinions. Many think yours to be 
ſome of the moſt dangerous pollible 3 
and yet the perſon who holds them is 
known to be one of the beſt men in 
the world; and TI ardently wiſh my 
foul may be united to his at the time 

\; when 
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when all that are in their graves 
ſhall hear the voice of the ſon of man, 
and come forth ; they who have done 
good to the reſurrection of life, and 
they who have done evil to the re- 
ſurrectiom of damnation. Our agree- 
ment in expecting this awful period 
makes it of little conſequence in what 
we differ. 


With great reſpe& and affection, 
I am, 
Dear Sir, ell 
ever Yours, 


RICHARD PRICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE Reader has been already informed 
Untroduction p. 36) that a great part of 
the following Remarks (to p. 178) has been 
written by Dr. Price, without any view to 
publication. He thinks it neceſſary to add 
here, that his ApDITIONAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS (from p. 327 to 359) are the reſult 
of a deliberate review of the whole con- 
troverſy, as it had been previouſly printed 3 
and have, therefore, been compoſed, witng 
more care and attention. This controverſy 
having been made too prolix, he has left 
every perſon to judge for himſelf, of the 
force of Dr. PrItsTLEY's Replies to theſe 
Additional Obſervations, (from p. 363, to 
p. 405) chuſing to take leave with the 
ſhort Note at the end of this volume. 
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Remarks concerning THE PEN ETRABILITY 
| OF MATTER, 


THE FIRST ne it: 


R. Prieſtley obſerves in Diſquiſitions, 

(page 2, 3) „that it is aſſerted that 
e matter is neceſſarily ſolid, and of itſelf deſti- 
* tute of all powers whatever, as thoſe of at- 
« fraction and repulfion, &c. or that matter 
* is poſſeſſed of @ vis INERTIZ®, and indif- 
* ferent to reſt or motion but as it is acted 
* upon by a foreign power —— I do not won- 
* der (adds Dr. Prieſtley). that the vulgar 
* ſhould have formed theſe notions, &c.“ 


DR. PRICE“'s Remark, 


That matter is inert, or that it will con- 
tinue in that ſtate of reſt or motion which 
it poſſeſſes till ſome foreign cauſe alters that 
ſtate; and that this alteration of ſtate muſt 
be in proportion to the impreſſed force, &c- 
Theſe poſitions are the foundation of all 

VVV = that 
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that is demonſtrated by natural philoſophers 
concerning the laws of the collifion of 


bodies. They are, in particular, the 
foundation of Sir 1ſaac Newton's Philo- 


ſophy. The three laws of motion with 
which he begins his Principia have no 


meaning, or evidence, if they are only 
vulgar prejudices. To me they appear to 
be /el/-evident truths ——* That matter is 
of itſelf deſtitute of all powers” may be 
ſaid with much more truth of matter ac- 
cording to Dr, Prieſtley's ideas of it, than 


of matter according to the common ideas. 


Solid matter has the power of acting on 
other matter by impulſe, and the effects 
of this action, in all caſes, have been de- 
monſtrated by mathematicians, particularly 
in the /aws of motion, and the corollaries, 
at the beginning of the Principia. But 
unſolid matter, that is, matter which ad- 
mits other matter into its place without 


reſiſtance, cannot act at all by impulſe; 


and this is the only way in which it is 
capable of acting.— See the next, and ſome 


of the following remarks, 


ANSWER, 
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ANSWER, by DR. PRIESTLEY. 

All the laws relating to what has been 
| called the colliſfion of bodies are neceſſarily 
the very ſame, whether their ſeparation 
from each other be ſuppoſed to take place 
at the point of contact, or at any given 
diſtance from it, occaſioned by a power of 
repulſion, extending ſo far beyond the real 
ſurface, The /aws of motion are only ge- 
neral rules, to which the facts relating to 
the approach of bodies to each other, and 
their receding from each other, are re- 
ducible, and are conſiſtent with any cauſe 
of ſuch approaching or receding. 


Unſolid matter is here ſaid to admit 
other matter into its place without re- 
/ifkance ; but this is directly contrary to the 
hypotheſis, which makes matter to be a 
ſubſtance, which, though penetrable, is 
poſſeſſed of a power of repulſion, which, 
if an approaching body be not able to 
overcome, effectually prevents it from 
coming into its place. If it was not- 
7 for matter to act but by impulſe, 

943 it 


diſtance from itſelf, it may at the greateſt. 
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it could not be true that rays of light are 
reflected from bodies at a diſtance from 
their ſurfaces, which Sir Iſaac Newton has 
ſhewn to be the fact. 


DR. PRICE. 


Dijſquiſitions, p. 4. The reſiſtance of 


tc matter is never occaſioned by its ſolidity, 


«© but by a power of repulfion, always acting 


ce at a real diſtance from the body.” 


But ſuppoſe it ſolid, or impenetrable, in 


the common ſenſe, could we not conceive 


of its being brought into contact with other 
matter; and would there not then be re- 


ſiſtance, and action? Does Dr. Prieſtley here 
mean that one particle of matter can act 
upon another without contact and impulſe; 


or in other words, that matter can, by ts 0w07 
proper agency, attract or repel other matter 


which is at a diſtance from it? If this is 


true, a maxim hitherto univerſally received 
muſt be falſe, That nothing can att where 
it is not. If matter can act at the leaſt 


Sir 
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Sir Iſaac Newton, in his letters to Dr. 
Bentley, calls the notion that matter poſ- 
ſeſſes an innate power of attraction, or that 
it can act upon matter at a diſtance, and 
attract and repel by its own agency, an 
« abſurdity into which, he thought, no 
one could poſſibly fall.” —Shall I here 
beg leave to refer to what I have written 
on this ſubject in the Diſſertations on Pro- 


vidence ? (p. 39, &c.) 


ANS WR. 

I do not ſay that, ſuppoſing matter to 
have ſolidity, it could not a& upon other 
matter by impulſe ; but that there is no 
evidence from fad, that reſiſtance is ever 
occaſioned by any thing abſolutely impe- 
netrable. It is undeniable, that, in all 
known caſes, reſiſtance is owing to ſome 
other cauſe, and therefore it 1s contrary to 
the acknowledged rules of philoſophizing to 


ſuppoſe reſiſtance in any caſe to be owing to 


this cauſe. 


The difficulty reſpecting matter acting 


where it is not is preciſely the fame, whe- 


A 4 ther 
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ther it be ſuppoſed to be penetrable or im- 
penetrable. Let any perſon explain how 
it is that the ſun acts upon the earth, or 
how the parts of ſolid bodies are kept at a 
diſtance from each other upon any hypotheſis. 
For a more particular diſcufſion of this 
ſubject, I refer the reader to the ſheet of 
Illuſtrations, ſubjoined to the Diſquiſitions. 


At the cloſe of this remark, Dr. Price 


refers me to his Diſſertations on Providence, 


(p. 39, &c.) I have read the whole paſſage 
with care, but find nothing in it that ap- 
pears to me to bear harder upon my hy- 
potheſis than on the common one. For it 


only ſhows, though in a very clear and 


maſterly manner, that the preſent laws of 
nature require an intelligence, and an energy. 
of which what we uſually call matter is 
not capable. Now I certainly admit an 
intelligent and active cauſe in nature, and 
have no objection to ſuppoſing that this in- 
telligent cauſe has even more to do in the 
execution of the laws of nature than Dr. 
Price is willing to allow. 


DR. PRICE. 


BV DR. PRIEST LEV. L 


DR. PRICE. 


D; ui iftions, p- 14. The particles of 
« light never impinge on any ſolid parts in 
« paſſing through glaſs, &c.” How does 
this appear? All the light never Paſſes 
through glaſs. Part of it probably im- 
pinges, and is loſt. This was Sir Iſaac 
Newton's opinion. Opricks, p. 241. 


ANSWER. 


That the particles of light never impinge 
on the ſolid part of glaſs, &c. is evident 
from none of them being obſerved to be 
deflected from their courſe after they have 
entered it, provided the ſubſtance be per- 
fectly tranſparent. Newton's ſuppoſition 
of particles of light being loſt by their 
impinging on the ſolid particles of bo- 
dies, is neither probable in itſelf, nor coun- 
tenanced by any Fa#. The moſt probable 
effect of ſuch impinging would be a re- 
flexion, and not a ceſſation of motion. 


DR. PRICE. 
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Dn. E168. 
D. on; tions, p. 17. Matter has in 
& fact no properties but theſe of attraction 
* and repulſion.” 


This is frequently aſſerted in the courſe 
of theſe Diſquiſitions; and matter is de- 
clared to be nothing but powers. And yet 
in p. 25, the property of extenſion is ex- 
preſsly aſcribed to matter, by which it oc- 
cupies a certain portion of ſpace. And in 
p- 19, it is ſaid to conſiſt of phy/ical points 


only, (that. is, ſmall parts of extenſion) 
endued with powers of attraction and re- 


puljion taking place at different diſtances —— 
This is not conſiſtent ; but let us examine 
it particularly, and conſider what matter is. 


Matter, if it be any thing at all, muſt 
conſiſt of ſolid particles or atoms occupy- 
ing a certain portion. of ſpace, and there- 
fore exgended, but at the ſame time /imple 
and uncompounded, and incapable of being 
reſolved into any other ſmaller particles ; 
and it muſt be the different form of theſe 


primary particles and their different com- 


binations 


Dien, 11 
pinations and arrangement that conſtitute 
the different bodies and kinds of matter in 
the univerſe This ſeems to have been 


Sir Iſaac Newton's idea of matter. See his 
Optics, p. 375, &c. 


Mr. Baxter's notion that theſe particles 
are themſelves compoſed of other particles 
which cohere by divine agency; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, theſe others of 
others ſtill ſmaller which cohere by the 
ſame cauſe, and ſo on; this notion 
appears to me abſurd. According to 
the account juſt given, each of theſe par- 
ticles is a monad, or a ſolid continuum, void 
of pore, and, as ſuch, endued with re- 
fiſtance and impenetrability, and capable of 
receiving and communicating motion by 
impulſe, according to the laws of collifion 
explained by Keil, Newton, and others. 


If this is not a right account, then matter 
muſt be either ere extenſion ; or it muſt 
be ſomething more, which is entirely un- 
known to us. If the former is true, then 
matter is nothing but ſpace. Inſtead of 

having 
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having pores, it is all pore. Like ſpace, 
it muſt be neceſſary and infinite, and a 
vacuum muſt be impoſſible. This was 
Deſcartes's notion of matter, and alſo Spi- 
noza's, who has founded upon it a ſyſtem 


of atheiſm. 


On the ith hand, if it is aſſerted that 


the elementary parts of matter have in them 


ſomething more than extenſion, but that 
this ſomething, not being ſolidity, is un- 


known to us, it will follow, that, being 
ignorant what matter is, we cannot reaſon 


about it, or determine any more concern- 
ing it than that, wanting ſolidity, it is in- 
capable of acting or re-acting in any way 


on other matter. 


It muſt not be ſaid, that the property 
which matter has more than extenſion, is 
a power of attracting and repelling. This 
would be ſaying that void ſpace attracts and 
repels. Beſides, it has been ſhewn that 
the particles of matter cannot, according to 


any conception of them, have ſuch a 


power. When two particles not in contact, 
are {aid to attract one another, all that is 


meant, is, that there is ſome force that 
drives 
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drives a towards one another, accord- 
ing to a certain law. That force, it is 
certain, cannot be their own force, for 
the reaſon already aſſigned. It muſt then 
be the impulſe of ſurrounding particles, or 
(if that is not poſſible) ſome other foreign 
force. The power, therefore, of attraction 
and repulſion aſcribed to matter, is demon- 
ſtrably a Foreign property. I ſay demon- 
ſtrably ; for nothing can be demonſtrated, 
if a poſition can be falſe which is implied 
in a maxim fo clear as that, nothing 

* can act where it is not,” 


In ſhort. Matter, according to the idea 
of it into which I am enquiring, being 
an unknown extended ſomething which makes 
no oppoſition to any thing that would take 
its place, and not being capable of acting 
beyond the ſpace which it occupies, can have 
no powers. It can be of no uſe, It is as 
ſuperfluous in nature as Dr, Prieſtley in 
Pp. 65, &c. repreſents matter to be accord- 
ing to Mr. Baxter's account—But more 
than this may be ſaid. From Dr. Prieſtley's 

account of matter it may be inferred, -not 
only that it is of no uſe, but that it muſt 
_ 
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be a non-entity. It has, he aſſerts repeat- 

edly, no other property than the power of 

attracting and repelling ; and the argument 

in Driſqui/itions, p. 5 and 6, obliges him 

to aſſert this. But it has been proved that 

this is a property that cannot belong to it, 
It muſt, therefore, be nothing. 


Let it, however, be allowed the pro- 
perty of extenſion. If not mere extenſion, 
it muſt be ſomething that has ſhape and 
form, and is circumſcribed within a certain 
portion of ſpace. It muſt, therefore, 
conſiſt of parts. Theſe parts muſt be held 
together by ſome power; and the ſame 
muſt be true of the parts of theſe parts, 
and ſo on. But we cannot go on thus 12 
infinitum. The exiſtence of matter, there- 
fore, is __ 


Should it is ſaid in anſwer to this, that 
the primitive particles of matter may be ex- 
tended and figured, and yet not be diviſible, 
or want any attracting force to keep them 
from reſolving themſelves into nothing, 
8 this be ſaid, I will ſay the ſame of 

a ſolid 


e ieee Ty 
a ſolid continuum, or the monads which 


conſtitute matter, and the argument in D- 
guiſitions, p. 5, &c. will be overthrown. 


But to return to the aſſertion that matter 
has no other property than the power of 
attraction and repulſion. All power is the 
power of ſomething. What is that ſome. 
thing in the preſent caſe ?—ls it a power of 
attraction and repulſion only that perceives, 
thinks, reaſons, &c. Is it only powers that 
circulate in our veins, vibrate in the nerves, 
revolve round the ſun, &c.— I will add» 
what ſeems particularly worth Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's conſideration. According to his own 
ſyſtem, the attraction and repulfion of mat- 
ter, (performed with a {kill that gives the 
world its order and beauty) cannot be its 
own actions. They muſt be the effects of 
ſome action upon it. But of what action 
are they effects? Let this be explained. 
If the effects of ſuch action as that of ideas 
and motives on conſcious and thinking 
beings, then ſince all matter attracts and 
repels, all matter muſt be conſcious and 
intelligent. 


ANSWER. 
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ANSWER. 
It is very poſſible that, in defining 
matter in different places in a large trea- 
tiſe, with a view to different objects, 
I may ſometimes have omitted ſome par- 
ticulars, to which it was not then neceſ- 
fary to attend. The complete definition 
is evidently this, viz. that matter is an ex- 


tended ſubſtance, poſſeſſed of certain powers of 
attraction and repulſion. 


F That © matter wanting ſolidity muſt be 
G incapable of acting or re- acting in any 
e way on other matter cannot be aſſerted, 
without taking it for granted, that a ſub- 
ſtance defined as matter is defined above, 
is in itſelf impoſſible. Now, it is rather 
extraordinary, that the only proof of im- 
penetrability ſhould be actual impulſe, and 
yet that no clear caſe of actual impulſe can 
be aſſigned; and that a definition of mat- 
ter framed purpoſely to correſpond to facts 
only, ſhould be deemed 9 ere that 3 is, 


contrary te fact. 


The reaſoning i in this remark goes upon 
the idea that matter muſt be nothing at all, 
if it have not the property of impenetra- 

bility, 
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bility, a property which nowne fact requires, 
and therefore which ought not to be ad- 
mitted by any philoſopher. It alſo ſeems 
to have ariſen from a want of confidering, 
that the term hing, or ſubſtance, ſignifies no- 
thing more than that to which properties are 
aſcribed, and is itſelf abſolutely unknown, 
and incapable of ſuggeſting any idea what- 
ever. For when we exclude all properties, 
we, at the fame time, exclude from our 
minds all idea of ſubſtance, and have no- 
thing left to contemplate. Thus, a maſs 
of gold is defined to be a ſubſtance of a 
certain length, breadth, and thickneſs, of 
a certain colour, weight, &c. But take 
away all colour, weight, length, breadth, 
thickneſs, with every other ſenſible qua- 
lity, and where is the ſubſtance of the 
gold ? Impenetrability 1s only a property, 
or ſomething that is afirmed concerning 
material ſubſtances, and therefore muſt not 
be affirmed without proof, any more than 
penetrability, or any other property. Now 
what I demand, is, a proof from fact, that 
any material ſubſtance is impenetrable to 
other material ſubſtances. Till this be 

B produced, 
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produced, I cannat, as a philoſopher, adenls 
that matter has ſuch a property. On the 
contrary, analogy obliges me to ſuppoſe, 
that, ſince all the evidence of bodies being 
impenetrable, when rigorouſly examined, 
2. e. by actual experiments, (as optical, elec- 
trical, &c.) appear to be caſes in which 
bodies are prevented from coming into 
actual contact by powers, acting at a diſtance 


from their ſurfaces, that al reſiſtance is of 
this kind only. 


If the reaſoning in the laſt part of this 
remark be juſt, it will not follow that, be- 
cauſe all the powers of matter may be ana- 
lized into modes of attraction and repulſion, 
all particular ſubſtances muſt have the very 
fame modes of attraction and repulſion, and 
conſequently that there is no difference be- 
tween acids and alkalis, metals and earths, &c. 
The powers of perception and thought, in 
how great a degree ſoever they be unknown 
to us, may be the reſult of a certain ſtate of 
the brain, and certain motions. taking place 
within it, though they could not reſult 

from 
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from matter of a different form, texture, 
or conſiſtence. 


Di. Price; 
Diſquifitions, page 81 and 104. Matter 


has no other powers than _ of attrattion 
and Fame Hon. 


| What is it that attracts and repels, and 
that is attracted and repelled ?. Till I am 
informed of this, no more is told me of 
matter, than would be told me of the in. 
habitants of Jupiter, by ſaying that they 
have no other powers than thoſe of mov- 
ing (or rather being moved) to and from 
one another. And to make the idea of 
matter to conſiſt in being thus moved ; 

or to ſay; that it has no other power or 
property, and at the ſame time to aſcribe 
to it the powers of thought, ſenſation and 
reaſon—This ſeems to me indeed extraor- 

dinary—How totally different are attraction 
and repulſion from perception, conſciouſneſs 
and judgment? What connexion can there 


be between them ? 


B 2 ANSWER, 
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ANSWER. 

* 7 It is impoſſible to know more of matter 
than can be inferred from the phenomena 1n 
which it is concerned. The relation that 
attractions and repulſions bear to ſeveral 
modes of thought, may be ſeen in Harley's 
Obſervations on Man. But though the mode 
of the connection be ever ſo much unknown, 
the reality of the connexion is evident foe 
fact. Perception, and all the modes of 
thinking, as much depend upon the brain, 

as the power of giving a blow to a ſtick. 
Is not the reality of the union of the ſoul 
and body, on the common hypotheſis, al- 
ways aſſerted, without any perſon pretend- 
ing to have the leaſt idea of the mode of 
ſuch an union? | 


DR. PRICE. 


Page 1 When we attempt to form 
4 an idea of the ſubſtance of matter ex- 
* cluſive of the powers of attraction and 
66 ** which it has, and excluſive of 
” « 1impenetrability 
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ec impenetrability which it has not, ab- 
« ſolutely nothing is left”—This is very 
true, and the juſt concluſion from it is, 
that matter does not exiſt. 


_ Excluſive of attraction and repulſion, it 
is here ſaid, matter is abſolutely nothing. 
But it has been demonſtrated that it does 
not attract and repel, therefore it muſt be 
nothing. Beſides, allow it the power of 
attracting and repelling, yet if, as here aſ- 
ſerted, it is nothing but this power, it 
muſt be the power of nothing, and the very 
idea of it is a contradiction What a ſtrange 
thing indeed is matter according to Dr. 
Prieſtley's ideas? Its eſſence, it ſeems, con- 
ſiſts in impelling (without touching, or ex- 
erting any force that is conceivable) other 
matter, towards itſelf and from itſelf, Take 
this away ; ſet it at reſt, or remove its 
neighbours, ſo as that it may have nothing 
to act upon, and it becomes nothing. The 
whole of it may be crouded into the very 
ſpace that is now occupied by the ſmalleſt 
of its component parts, or into any com- 
paſs not fo little as a mathematical point, 
B 3 and 
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and in conſequence of this, having nothing 
to attract or FO it would be dong. 9 


ANSWER. 


What a ſtrange thing, indeed, 1s matter, 
according to Dr. Price's conſtruction of 1 my 
meaning ; but ſuch matter as he here de- 
ſcribes I never had in contemplation. The 
matter of which I treat is a ſubſtance poſ- 
ſeſſed of certain powers of attraction and re- 
pulſion. Theſe powers may be exerted 
more or leſs, or not at all, according to 
circumſtances. To matter thus defined I 
cannot conceive that any of theſe remarks 


do i in the leaſt apply. 


A rav B V DR. PR1C 


If matter is not ſolid extenſion; TO is 
it more than x mere extenſion ? e 


A NSWER, 
If, as Dr. Clarke and Dr. Price ſuppoſe, 


iris be extended, but not ſolid, what is 
2» that 
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chat more than mere extenſion ? If Spirit 
can act upon matter, as they ſuppoſe, it 
muſt have the very power of attraction and 
repulſion with reſpect to matter that I 
aſcribe to unſolid matter. If they chuſe to 
call my matter by the name of Spirit, I 
have no ſort of objection. All that I con- 
tend for is ſuch a conjunction of powers in 
the ſame thing, or ſubſtance, by whatever 
term it be denominated, as we find by ex- 
perience always go together, ſo as not tg 
multiply ſubſtances without neceſſity. 
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OF THE NATURE of MATTER, contain- 
ing Remarks by Dr. Price on Dr. Prieſt- 
| ley's Replies to the firſt Communication; ; 
with Dr. Prieſtley” s ſecond Replies. 


Ds. Price's Obſervations on the Reply, p. 5.7 


HE laws of the colliſion of bodies, 

as determined by mathematicians, 
relate to two forts of bodies; elaſtic and 
unelaſtic, The laws which govern the 
colliſions of the latter ſuppoſe no repul- 
ſion between them; and are founded en- 
tirely on the conſideration of matter as 
ſolid extenhion, and conſequently inert, and 
Endowed with all thoſe properties expreſſed 
by Sir Iſaac Newton in his three laws of 
motion—The laws. alſo which govern the 
colliſions of the latter ſort of bodies, ſup- 
poſe matter to poſſeſs ſolidity, or a mo- 
mentum in moving, Proportioned to its 
quantity 
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quantity and velocity, independent of its 
power of repulfion—F or example, When 
an elaſtic body at reſt is ſtruck by another 


equal elaſtic body, the effect of the colliſion 


will be that the latter will loſe its whole 


motion, and the other move forward with 


the very velocity which the impelling body 
poſſeſſed before colliſion. But if both 


bodies were void of ſolidity, or nothing but 
_ figured and moveable extenſions repelling 


one another, the impelling body would 


move back, and the other would move for- 


ward as ſoon as they began to repel one 
another. It would be impoſſible for them 
to enter into the ſphere of one another's 
repulfion, becauſe they wanted that Jaltausy 
which gives momentum. 


1 is not, in my opinion, conſiſtent with 
Dr. Prieſtley's own ſyſtem to intimate (as 


he ſeems to do in the paſſages in his 
_ Diſqu ifitions, to which I have referred in 


my firſt rerpark, that matter poſſeſſes 
** powers”, and that it is a vulgar error 
to think it indifferent to reſt or motion 
“ but as it is acted upon by ſome fo- 


** reign cauſe,” If matter can move with- 


out 
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4 «* 


out being acted upon by a foreign cauſe, it 
muſt move itſelf; but this Dr. Prieſtley 
cannot allow. He muſt, therefore, ſay 
that i it is entirely a torpid and paſſive thing. 
This, without doubt, is the matter which 
is the object of natural Philoſophy: and it 
is this property that, in my opinion, forms 
one of the fundamental differences be- 


tween it and ſpirit. 


When I fay that unſohd matter will admit 
other matter into its place without re- 
« fiſtance,” I mean, * without any re- 
e ſiſtance given by itſelf;” and I ſuppoſe 
contact, which Dr. Prieſtley muſt grant to 
be at leaſt concervable. The reſiſtance ariſ- 
ing from repulſion, being always made at a 
diſtance, is not the reſiſtance of the matter 
itſelf that is ſaid to repel, but of ſome 
foreign cauſe : and this I apprehend to be 
Juſt as certain as that nothing can act on 
another thing without being preſent to it. 
When a ray of light is reflected from a body 
before contact, it is certainly not that body 
itſelf that reflects the light: nor did Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who diſcovered the fact, ever 


mean 
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mean to aſſert this; on the contrary, he 
has called this an abſurdity which no one 
can receive. He profeſſes to have diſcovered 
only certain facts in the conſtitution of 
nature: the cauſes he has left others to in- 
veſtigate. 


ANSWER. 


I cannot conceive any difference between 
the caſe of elaſtic and non-elaftic bodies, with 
reſpect to the hypotheſis in queſtion ; ſince 
whatever may be ſuppoſed concerning the 
parts of a ſolid, may be ſaid concerning 

that ſphere of repulſion, which, on the new 
hypotheſis, is to be ſubſtituted in the place 
of ach ſolid parts. It is denied that ſoli- 
dity is neceſſary to give momentum, ſince a 
ſphere of reſiſtanee may, in certain circum- 
ſtances, be as impenetrable as any ſuppoſed 
ſolid ſubſtance. It is not ſolidity, but the 
reftance occaſioned by it that i is the imme- 
diate cauſe of momentum. 


I readily admit the inaccuracy that Dr. 
Price obſerves. But I could not mean to give 
| foal a ſtone the ſelf-determinin g power which 


1 had 
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I had denied to man. My meaning through 
the whole was, that matter, to be what it 
is, muſt be poſſeſſed of what has been de- 


nominated a power, viz, attraction, eſpe- 


cially that of coheſion. All that I mean 
by a repulſion at a diſtance from the ſurface 
of a body, is, that which Sir Iſaac Newton 
proves to be the caſe with reſpect to light; 

ſo that whatever ſolution may be found for 
the difficulty in his caſe, will ſerve for 
mine. His too is the caſe of an elaſtic 


ſubſtance. 


Dx. Price's Obſervationsont the Reply, p. 778. 
Dr. Prieftley, in his Illuſtrations, (ſee the 
Difquifitions, p. 350.) fays, that Newton 


conſidered attraction and repulſion as pow- i 


* ers neritig $ in and properly belonging fo 
c matter.” With great deference to Dr. 
Prieſtley's Groton knowledge on this ſub- 
ject, I would obſerve, that I have never 
met with any aſſertion in Sir Iſaac Newton's 
works that can be fairly conſtrued to imply 
this; and that it is ſcarcely poſſible that 
| he ſhould have uſed any expreſſions which 


Will * this interpretation, except when 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking looſely, and by way of accommo- 
dation to vulgar conceptions. I have quoted 
a paſſage from the letters that paſſed be- 
| tween him and Dr. Bentley, in which he 
ſays the contrary very ſtrongly. In the 
ſame letters he ſays to Dr. Bentley, Pray 
« don't aſcribe the notion of innate gravity 
« to me.” And, in an advertiſement pre- 
fixed to his Treatiſe on Optics, he informs 
the public, that he had, in the ſecond 
edition of this treatiſe, added a queſtion 
concerning the cauſe of gravity, on purpoſe 
to ſhew that he did not take it to be an 
eſſential property of bodies. And what he 
thought of the attraction or gravitation of 
matter he certainly thought likewiſe of its 
repulſion; and would have acknowledged 
concerning the repulſion of that ether 
which (merely in the way of conjecture 
and illuſtration) he has ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of rates 1 


5 prieſtley here takes notice of the dif. 
ficulty there is in accounting for the at- 
tractions and repulſions of bodies on any 
-bypotheſis. But the maxim that “nothing 

| | can 
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* can act where it is not, proves more 
than a difficulty in this caſe. It proves 
that fince theſe attractions and repulſions 
are always performed at a diſtance, and 
ſometimes the greateſt diſtance from the 
ſurfaces of bodies, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be the actions of the bodies them 
ſelves; and confequently, that they are not 
properties inhering in bodies; or that belong 
to the nature of matter as matter. 


If nothing can act where it is not, matter 
cannot attract or repel where it is not. It 
cannot, therefore, have the power of at- 
traction and repulſion : and it muſt be an 
abſurdity to include ſuch a power in the 
definition of it; or to make it an efential 
property of matter. In ſhort, this ſeems to 
me the ſame abſurdity, that it would be to 
aſcribe to man actions done by a higher 
order of beings; and when it is aſked what 
he is, to deſcribe or define him by theſe: 


No light (ſee p. 9.) that falls perpen- 
dicularly on an uniform tranſparent ſurface 


can be deflected in paſſing through it. But 
Wo LEO how 
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how does it appear that any ſubſtance can 
be made ſo tranſparent as to ſtop none of 
the light that enters it: 


Ds. Price's Obſervations on Reply, p. 16. 


What has been ſaid under the laſt head 
is all I would fay with reſpect to the firſt 
part of this Reply. As to the latter part of 
it, I would obſerve, that we aſcribe im- 
penetrability or ſolidity to matter partly 
becauſe we find that we never can make one 
body occupy the place of another without 
removing it. The reaſon of this appears 
indeed in ſome inſtances to be, that they 
repel one another : but in moſt inſtances 
no ſuch repulſion appears: and the true 
reaſon may be, that they are brought into 
contact, and will not penetrate one another 
in conſequence of that eſſential property 
which we call /o/:dity, and which we find 
ourſelves under a neceſſity of aſeribing to 
matter, in order to diſtinguiſh it from mere 
extenſion, or void ſpace. Even in the col- 
lifions of elaſtic bodies, the probability is, 
that there is contact and impulſe; and that 
the reaſon of their flying off from one 

another, 
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another, or rebounding, is, that their parts; 


by impinging, are bent inwards, and after- 
wards unbent : agreeably to the reaſonings 


of natural philoſophers. I am, however, 


of opinion, that we derive our ideas of the 
ſolidity of bodies, not ſo much from ex- 
perience, as from another more important 


inlet of ideas, which I have endeavoured to 
explain in the firſt chapter of my Treatiſe 


on Morals. But I may be very wrong : 
and I refer all my diſquiſitions on theſe and 
other ſubjects, to the candid attention of 
thoſe who may think it worth their while 
to conſider them. 


When I fay that «« Matter wanting ſo- 
„ lidity mult be weapable of acting, or re- 
acting on other matter,” I mean, by any 
action of its own. Two equal ſolid bodies 
moving towards one another in contrary 
directions, and with equal velocities, will 
meet and impinge and {top one another: 
but if unſolid they would not act at all on one 
another, but paſs throughone another, juſt as 


if there had been nothing in their way. Dr. 


Nieder in a ſubſequent reply, (ſee P. 22) 
| | "ws 


2 
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fays, if I underſtand him, that matter ſome- 
times neither attracts nor repels © according 
« to circumſtances.” It is of /uch matter 
I here ſpeak.—Sir Iſaac N ewton calls that 
vis inertiæ and ſolidity, which he ſays ex- 
perience teaches us to aſcribe to all bodies, 
even the minuteſt, the foundation of all phi- 
laſaphy. See his comment on his third rule 
of philoſophizing. 


Dx. Price's Obſervations on Reply, P- 22. 

In the paſſage which has occaſioned the 
remark to which Dr. Prieſtley makes this 
reply, it is ſaid, that matter without the 
power of attraction and repulſion is nothing; 
and in p. 5, &c. he aſſerts, that this power is 
neceſſary to the very being of matter. I 
muſt infiſt upon it that matter cannot poſſeſs 
this power ; and that, conſequently, ac- 

_ cording to Dr. Prieſtley's account of matter, 
it is nothing, Let it be as clearly proved 
that matter cannot poſſeſs ſolidify, and I 
will ſay the ſame of my own account of 
matter. 


8 ͤĩ On 
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Dr. Prieſtley; in this reply, ſeems to 
acknowledge that, in particular circum- 
ſtances, matter neither attracts nor repels : 
and it is very obvious that there muſt be 
ſuch circumſtances; how then can at- 
traction and repulfion be its eſſential pro- 
perty ? Would not one think that if it is 
effential to it to attract, it cannot be alſo 
eſſential to it to repel? What is matter 
when it neither attracts nor repels, dif- 
ferent from void ſpace? I with for a direct 
anſwer to this queſtion. How does matter 
know when, and 'where, and with what 
preciſe degree of force, at different diſtances, 
to attract and repel other matter ? Or were 
there a poſſibility of its being '4nowrng 
enough for this, how can it have the power, 
when perhaps the matter it is ſaid to act 
upon, is at the diſtance of millions of miles 
from it? Even the Deity knows all things, 
and acts upon all things, only by being 
preſent with all things. Deus eſt om- 
* nipreſens (ſays Newton at the end of 
* the Principia) non per virtutem ſolam, 
* ſed per ſubſtantiam; nam virtus fine ſub- 
& fantia ſubſiſtere non poteſt. But I have 

9 perhaps 


An 
— 
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perhaps repeated theſe arguments too often: 
and however deciſive they appear to me, I 
am afraid Dr. Prieſtley will think I mean 
to teaze him, and to wrangle with him. 
But J am as far as poſſible from n any 
ſuch intention. | 


I am glad to learn from his Reply (p. 8.) 
that he approves of the reaſoning I have 
uſed in the D Hertation on Providence, to 
prove that the laws of nature are derived 
from an intelli gence, and a conſtant energy, 
of which matter is not capable. With this 
is connected a truth the moſt important and 
joyful of all truths: I mean, that there 
exiſts an All-wiſe Providence, or a bene- 
volent and perfect direction of all events. 
Our agreement in theſe things ſhould make 
us regard leſs our differences on other 


points. 


In anſwer to a query of mine which fol- 
lows this reply, Dr. Prieſtley aſks, p. 22, 
If /þ:7t be extended, what is it more than 
«© mere extenſion ?” I an(wer, conſciouſneſs, 
perception, thought, &c. If this is like- 
wiſe what matter is more than mere ex- 

15 Ca | __ tenſion, 
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tenfion, then matter and ſpirit are the ſame ; 
and” our controverſy is at an end. But the 
truth ſeems to be, that not extenſion, but 
ſolidity, inertneſs, figure, diſceptibility, &c. 
are the properties which diſtinguiſh matter: 
and that, on the contrary, ſenſation, per- 
ception, ſimplicity, ſelf - determination, 
judgment, &c. are the properties which 
diſtinguiſh ſpirit. I am entirely in the 
dark with reſpect to the extenſion of ſpirit, 
and therefore. chuſe to enter into no difpute 
about it. All Tam ſure of, is, that it poſ- 
ſeſſes locality. The anner I do not com- 
prehend. | 


6 


_ ANSWER. 

If certain effects invariably take place in 
any caſe in which bodies are concerned, as 
on their mutual approach when placed at a 
given diſtance, the analogy of language re- 
quires us to ſay, that thoſe bodies are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the power of approaching or at- 
tracting one another. But by ſaying that 
bodies have certain properties, philoſophers, 
L apprehend, only mean to expreſs the un- 
known cauſe of the known effects. As to 
| real 


cd». 
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. * 
real agency, a neceſſarian can allow of no 


more than one proper ſeat or ſource of it. 


If, in any caſe, «6 no light can be de- 
« flected in paſſing through an uniformly 


« tranſparent ſubſtance”, whether we can 


by art make it perfectly ſo or not, (p. 5.) 


it is all that my hypotheſis requires. 


By matter attracting, or not attracting, 
I could only mean, either that, in certain 
circumſtances, attraction and repulſion may 
be ſo balanced, as that no effect would be 
apparent, or that leaving out the conſi- 
deration of attraction of coheſion, there 
might be no foreign body to · be attracted. 


Take away all attraction of coheſion, and 


let any perſon ſay whether any thing will 


be left to correſpond to our common de- 
finition of matter, which is my ground for 
ſaying. that, in that caſe, it will ceaſe fo be. 
There would, in that caſe, be an actual 
diviſion in inſinitum. Attraction and re- 
pulſion may be, and probably are, in reality, 
the ſame power; and ſome philoſophers 

2 are 
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are inclined to think it to be the one, and 
ſome the other. 


As to the queſtion to which Dr. Price 
requires a direct anſwer, viz. How mat. 


«© ter can now when and where to act,“ I | 


reply, that the anſwer will be the very 
ſame as to this queſtion: : How do the rays 
of light, or the bodies to which they ap- 
proach, know at what diſtance they are to 


5 begin to recede from each other? What- 


ever ſhall be deemed a ſufficient cauſe i in 
this caſe, I ſhall admit to be ſufficient 1 in 
the other. In my hypotheſis I only mean 
to combine known facts, without entering 
into the GOING of cauſes. 


Dr. Price ſays, that beſides extenſion, 
ſpirit is poſſeſſed of conſciouſneſs, per- 
ception, &e. 1 anſwer, that beſides ex- 
tenſion body poſſeſſes a power of attraction, 
&c. He fays, take away attraction, and 
"what is body but mere extenſion ; I alſo 
ay, take away conſciouſneſs, percaphon, 6 Kc. 
and what 1 is Mirit but mere extenſion? 


rar 


1 
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THe THIRD COMMUNICATION. 


Or THE NATURE of MATTER, contarn- 
ing Remarks by Dr. Price on Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's Replies in the Second Commu- 
nication, (p. 27 and 36.) with Dr. 
Prieſtley” s third Replies. 


ATTER that is not ſolid is the ſame 

with pore : it cannot therefore poſſeſs 
what natural philoſophers mean by the 
momentum, a force of bodies, which is always 
in proportion to the quantity of matter in 
bodies, void of pore, Momentum is the 
cauſe of refiſtance, and not vice ee 


I muſt here repeat (ſee p. * 375 &c.) the 
following propoſitions, which I think have 
been demonſtrated ; that matter has not the 
power of attracting and repelling— That 
this power is the power of ſome foreign 

| | C4 _ cauſe 
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cauſe, acting upon matter according to tated | 

laws —and that, conſequently, attraction 

and repulſion, not being actions, much leſs 
inherent qualities of matter, it ought not 
to be defined wy them. 


ANSWER, 
'1 by no means allow, that though matter 
have not the property called folidity, or in- 
| penetrability, it muſt be all pore, i. e. have 
no properties at all, or be nothing but 
empty ſpace. If fo, it would follow that 
no ſubſtance deſtitute of ſolidity can be 
any thing at all. Even every thing that 
has horn el iris 7 be a on- 
entity. 


If what Dr. Price calls ſpirit, a ſubſtance 
without ſolidity, and conſequently without 
nomentum, can nevertheleſs act upon bodies; 
e. g. the brain, ſurely the ſubſtances that I 
term material, though they be not impene- 
trable, may have the ſame power wid re- 
Pert to each other. 5118 


Article 
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Article II. Every thing that exiſts muſt 
be defined by its properties, or to ſpeak 
more exactly, by the circumſtances reſpect- 
ing it. Thus if I deſcribe a magnet, I 
muſt mention, as peculiar and belonging to 
it, the kinds of attraction and repulſion that 
take place when it is introduced, whether 
thoſe attractions and repulſions, ſtrictly _ 
ſpeaking, neceſſarily. accompany it, or be 
cauſed by the Deity, or ſome intermediate 
unknown agent. 


Tux 


t 
WI 
* 
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Tux FouRTH COMMUNICATION, 


or THE Natons OF "MATTER; Fa Dr. 
e d 2 Priestley: 5 Anſwer. 


2 is, in my opinion, particularly in- 
cumbent on Dr. Prieſtley, to give a 
more explicit anſwer than he has yet given 
to the queſtion, ““ What the true idea of 
« matter is? or © what inherent and eſ- 


e ſential property it poſſeſſes that diſtin- 


te guiſhes it from mere ſpace ?' A muſt 
repeat here what I have ſaid in my firſt 
remarks, and inſiſt upon it as of particular 
importance, that no anſwer is given to this 
queſtion, by ſaying, that matter is 80ME- 
THING Which is attracted and repelled ; or, 
in other words, that it is ſomething which 
is continually acted upon by a foreign force 
What is it that is ſo acted —_ ? 


Not 
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Not mere ſpace. That is abſurd——Not 

a ſolid ſabſtance. There is no ſuch thing 
according to Dr. Prieſtley Not the ſub- 
ject of conſciouſneſs and thought. That 
would imply there is nothing but ſpirit in 
nature The attractions and repulſions 
which take place between different bodies 
are only external circumſtances which diſtin- 
guiſh one parcel of matter from another (a 
magnet, for inſtance, from other ſubſtances) 
but they enter not into the idea of matter 
as matter. There are circumſtances in 
which matter neither attracts nor repels ; 
as, particularly in the limit between the 
ſphere of attraction and repulſion, 


But this leads me to the chief obſervation 

I intended to . make If I underſtand 
Dr. Prieſtley, all bodies at a ſmall diſtance 
repel one another, ſo as to, make contact 
between them impracticable. Within the 
ſphere - of repulſion, the attraction of co- 
befion takes place ; ; and this is the power 
which, according to Dr. Prieſtley, unites 
the parts of matter, and gives it exiſtence. 
But, ſince matter is penetrable, wall not 
| Fas 
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this attraction drive all the parts of it into 
one another, and cauſe them to coaleſce into 
nothing: This effect muſt follow, un- 
leſs there exiſts, beyond the ſphere of at- 
traction and nearer to matter, a ſecond 
ſphere of repulſion, which again prevents 
contact. The argument which Dr, Prieſt- 
| ley draws from the effect of cold in contract» 

ing bodies, and of heat in ſwelling them, 

| makes it probable that this is his opinion. 
And, if true, the elementary parts of mat- 
ter poſleſs juſt the contrary principle to that 
which he aſſerts to be 8 to kenne 
their exiſtence. 


In ſhort, ſince we cannot go on affigning 
a ſphere of repulſion beyond a ſphere of at- 
traction, and a ſphere of attraction beyond 
a ſphere of repulſion in inſinitum; either no 
power at all acts on the elements of matter, 
or, if a power does act, it muſt be either a 
power of attraction, or a power of repulſion. 
Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts, that if no power at all 
5 acts to keep matter together, it muſt crum- 
ble into nothing. And it appears evident 
to me, that if a power of attracting acts, 


| it muſt contract itſelf into nothing; and 
that 
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that if a power of repulſion acts, it muſt 
aiſipate itſelf into nothing. 


What can be done in this dilemma ? 
The truth ſeems to be, that there is an 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing the elements of 
matter to conſiſt of parts actually diſtinct 
and ſeparable, which require a foreign 
agency to unite them. For the ſame reaſon 
that theſe elements muſt conſiſt of ſuch parts, 
the elements of thoſe elements muſt conſiſt 
of ſuch parts, and ſo on for ever. I have 
obſerved in my firſt remarks, that we muſt 
terminate in parts, each of which is a ſolid 
continuum incapable of diviſion.— Indeed, 
every real exiſtence or ſubſtance mult be a 
monad. We are ſure this is true of the beings 
we are beſt acquainted with; I mean, our- 
ſelves, and all conſcious and ſentient beings. 
And if it be not true of matter, I know not 
what it is. 


ANSWER. 


With reſpect to the definition of matter, 

I really am not able to be more explicit 
than I have been. A definition of any par- 
ticular hing, ſubſtance, or being (call it 
woe you will) cannot be any thing more 

| than 
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than an enumeration of its known properties; 


and in all caſes whatever, as with reſpect 


to matter, ſpirit, &c. &c. if we take away all 


the known properties, nothing will be left, 


of which we can poſſibly have any idea at 


all; every thing elſe being merely hbypothe- 
tical, and the terms ſubſtance, thing, ef 
fence, &c. being, as I have obſerved, no- 


thing more than a help to expreſſion ; it 


being a convenience in ſpeech to have 


certain words of this univerſal application. 


Solid atoms, or monads of matter, can 


only be hypothetical things; and till we 


can either touch them, or come at them, 


ſome way or other, by actual experiment, 
I cannot be obliged to admit their exiſtence. 
Admitting the exiſtence of theſe ſolid atoms, 


they do not help us, in the leaſt, to explain 
any of the known properties of matter. 


All the egfe&s are reducible to attractions 
or repulſions. Now what connection is 
there between /o/zdity, and attraction, or 
even repulſion at a diſtance from the ſurface 


of a body ; and though reſiſtance at the 


point of contact might be explained by it, 


no 
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no ſuch thing as real contact can be proved; 


and moſt of the known repulſions in nature, 


do certainly take place in other circumſtances, 
and therefore muſt have ſome other cauſe. 


In reply to Dr. Price, I muſt obſerve, 
that the limit between a ſphere of at- 


traction and another of repulſion, cannot 


be a place where neither of theſe powers 
are exerted, but where they balance each 
other. It does not follow that becauſe a 
beam is in equilibrio, there are no weights 
in the ſcales. 


That there are ſpheres of attraction and 
repulſion within each other is evident from 
fact, as in electricity, magnetiſm, &c. nor 
can the coheſion of bodies, the parts of 
which (as is demonſtrable from the pheno- 
mena of cold) do not actually touch each 
other, be explained without it. The parts 
of bodies muſt therefore attract each other 
at one diſtance, and repel at another; and 
in the limit between both they muſt re- 


main; and by this means bodies retain 


their form and texture, 


PART 
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R. R T. I 
Of the Nature of Mixp or SPIRIT. 


THE FIRST COMMUNICATION, 
By Dr. Price, with DF. Prieſtley's Anſwers. 


N anſwer to the ſeveral arguments in 
I the Diſquiſitions, Sect. III. and IV. it 
ſeems enough to ſay, that a connection and 
dependence by no means prove /ameneſ3. We 
are conſcious of the contrary in the preſent 
caſe. Seeing depends on our eyes, but we 
are not our eyes, any more than the eye it- 
ſelf is the teleſcope through which it looks, 
or the artiſt is the tool which he uſes; 


ANSWER. g 
This is by no means a juſt ſtate of the 
argument. I infer that the buſineſs of 
thinking is wholly carried on in, and & 
: 1 TIO the 
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the brain itſelf, becauſe all the effects from 
which we infer the faculty of thinking, 
can be traced to the brain, and no farther, 
I conclude that the ultimate perceptive 
power relating to objects of fight is not in 
the eye, becauſe, though the eye be ne- 
ceſſary to acquire ideas of ſight, they remain 
ſomewhere when the eye is deſtroyed. But 
I have no reaſon whatever to refer this 
perceptive power to any thing beyond the 
brain, becauſe when the brain is deſtroyed, 
there is, to all appearance, an end of all 
ſenſation and thought. To ſuppoſe that 
when the brain is deſtroyed the ideas re- 
main in ſomething elſe, is a mere hypotheſis, 
unſupported by any fact whatever. 


A philoſopher ſuppoſes no more cauſe: 
than are neceſſary to explain efefs. He 
finds the buſineſs of thinking to be de- 
pendent upon the brain, and therefore he 
concludes that the brain itſelf is competent 
to this buſineſs, whatever it be. To ſup- 
poſe any thing farther is mere hypotheſis, 
and utterly unphiloſophical. What I main- 
| tain then is, that, according to the eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed rules of philoſophizing, we are not 
authorized to ſuppoſe any thing within the 
brain to be the ſeat of thought. If we do, 
we may juſt as well ſuppoſe it to reſide in 
ſomething within that, and in ſomething 
again within that, and ſo on without end; 
and juſt as the Indians are faid to place the 
earth upon an elephant, the elephant upon 
a tortoiſe, and the tortoiſe on "ny knew 
not what. 


DR. Price. 

In the Di/quifitions, page 37 and 102, 
it is aſſerted, that ideas are certainly di- 
viſible. This ſeems to me very abſurd. It 
would be as proper to aſſert ideas to be 
J hard or round. The idea of an object is 
che apprehenſion, view, or notion of it; 
and how can this be diviſible Per- 
ception is a ſingle and indiviſible act. 
The object perceived may be diviſible; but 
the perception of it by the mind cannot 
be * 


ANSWER. 


What appears to Dr. Price to 30 very 
* I cannot help thinking, after the 
D 2 moſt 
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moſt deliberate review, to be very certain, 
and very clear. What correſpondence can 
there be between an idea and its archetype, 
if the archetype conſiſt of parts, and the 
idea have no parts. He ſeems to have been 
miſled, by not diſtinguiſhing between the 
power, or rather the act of perception, and 
the thing (i. e. the idea) perceived. The 
object of perception, he acknowledges to 
be diviſible, but the perception it by the 
mind cannot be ſo. True, becauſe per- 
ception is either a faculty, or an act of a 
faculty, to which diviſibility is not ap- 
plicable ; but the thing about which the 
perceptive power is employed (which is 
not the object itſelf, but the idea, or re- 
preſentation of it in the mind) muſt be as 
diviſible as the archetype of that idea. If 
the mind be a ſimple and indiviſible ſub- 
ſtance, it cannot be poſſeſſed of more than 
a ſingle idea, and that the idea of ſome- 
thing to which diviſion is not applicable. 
However, I do not ſee why Dr. Price 
ſhould object to a repofitory of divifible ideas 
in a mind which he ſuppoſes to be actually 


extended, 
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extended, and conſequently to have room 
enough for that LT 


Ds. PRICE. 


D Diuiferions, page 44, &c. 74, &c. Mr. 
Baxter, and other ingenious men, have 
undoubtedly ſaid a great deal that is very 
groundleſs about the union of the body to 
the ſoul; its being a clog; its leaving 


the ſoul more capable of exerting its 


powers when ſeparated from it, &c. Were 
all that has been ſaid on theſe ſubjects true, 
there would be no occaſion for a reſurrection. 
Nay, it would be a calamity, not a benefit. 
A falſe philoſophy has, in this inſtance, 
contradicted nature and experience, as well 
as revelation. Thus far I agree entirely 


| with Dr. Prieſtley; but ſome of the 


objections in Sect. V. have little weight 
with me, and cannot eaſily be anſwered on 
any hypotheſis. If it muſt be taken for 


granted that brutes, or the ſentient prin- 


ciples in brutes, are annihilated at death, 
as ſeems to be hinted ſometimes by Dr. 
Prieſtley, I am afraid it will not eaſily be 

| D 3 believed 
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believed that the ſame is not true of men, 
And if true, there will be a complete end 
of us: a reſurrection will be a contra- 
diction—But it will come in my Fay ta 
ſay more to this purpoſe. 


ANSWER, 


My only reaſon for not ſuppoſing that A 
brutes will not ſurvive the grave, is, tha i 
there is no hint of it in revelation, where 
only it 1s that we are informed that en 3 

will riſe again. It may, however, be true, 
though we have not been informed of it, 
and the analogy between men and other i 


animals, AER ' 15 Wy improbable, 


NN Houiftions, p. 54. Dr. - Prieſtley Here, 
and throughout a great part of this work, 
argues on the ſuppoſition, that, according - 
to the ideas of modern metaphyſicians, I 
Fpirit can haye no relation to place, and 
is incapable of being preſent any where. 
This ſeems to me a miſtake I do not 
Know what modern metaphyſicians Dr. 
5 Prieſtley 
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Prieſtley means, except the Carteſians. I 
am certain Dr. Clarke, and ſome others of 
ö the beſt modern writers, did not entertain 
W theſe ideas of ſpirit. It is a maxim that 
Cannot be diſputed, that time and place are 
neceflary to the exiſtence of all things, 
Dr. Clarke has made uſe of this maxim, to 
prove that infinite ſpace and duration are 
the eſſential properties of the Deity ; and 
I think he was right. Sir Iſaac Newton 
= thought in the ſame way, as appears 
from ſome paſſages at the end of his 
Principia, and in the queries at the end 
of his Optichs. As far, therefore, as Dr. 
3 Prieſtley combats a notion of ſpirit that 
implies it has no relation to ſpace, and 
exiſts no where, he combats an abſurdity 
and contradiction which deſerves no regard 
bat the nature is of the relation of 
Tz ſpirit to place, or in what manner it is 
W preſent in ſpace, I am utterly ignorant. 
But I can be ſure that, if it exiſts at all, it 
muſt exiſt Hautiebert. as well as in n ſome 
time. 


Dr. Clarke was not for 3 expan= 
hon from the idea of immaterial thinking 
D4 ſubſtances. 
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ſubſtances. See his f de efenceof anargument 
to prove the Immateriality and Natural Im- 


mortality of the Soul, in anſwer to Collins, 
—— Has Dr. Prieſtley read this contro- 
verſy? or has he read the chapter on a 
Future State, with which Buzler's Analogy 
begins ? If he had, I fancy he would 
Have writ differently in ſome parts of this 
book. Dr. Clarke is, without all doubt, | 
the beſt and ableſt of all writers, on the 
ſubjects of the Immateriality and Natural 
Immortality of the Soul, and alſo on Li- 
berty and Neceſſity. What he ſays on theſe 
ſubjects in his Demonſtration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, is but inconſiderable, 
compared with what he has ſaid in his 
Anſwer to Dodwell, his Controverſies with 
Collins, and the n between bim and 
= (pEwnead 


YT think it of little conſequence, whe- 
ther it can, or cannot, be determined, 
Whether the ſubject of conſciouſneſs and 
thought in man is matter, if by matter is 
meant not ſolid extenſion, but an unknown 
fomething, that has a relation to place; 
and it was hardly worth while to write a 

pook to prove this. 


Matter 
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Matter 1s incapable of conſciouſneſs and 
thought, not becauſe it is extended, but 
becauſe it is lid, and as ſuch inert and 
capable of being divided without being 
annihilated, 


Solid extenſion z and perception, thought, 
volition, &. are totally different things; 
and it is juſt as clear that the latter cannot 
be the figure, motion, and arrangement of 
the parts of the former, as that any one 
thing cannot be another; that a ſquare, for 
inſtance, cannot be, or be made to be, ſound, 
or colour. Our ideas of fgured, extended, 
folid ſubſtances, and of conſcious, percetving,. 
thinking ſubſtances, are, according to Mr. 
Locke's obſervation, equally clear and 
diſtin, It ſeems, therefore, very unrea- 
ſonable to confound them, or to talk of 
ſuperadding one of them to the other, 
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Dr. Clarke makes uſe of the inſtance of 
ſpace, to prove that there is no neceſſary 
connection between extenſion and diſcerp- 
tibility. Moveantur partes ſpatii de locis 
furs & movebuntur de ſeipfis. Newton's 
"Princip. Lib. I. Schol. Pein. 3. 
; ANSWER. 
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ANSWER. 

I conſider Mr. Baxter as having been one 
of the moſt conſiſtent of all the Immate- 
rialiſts, That ſuch a ſcheme as his is the 
only conſiſtent one, is, I think, ſufficiently 
proyed by Dr, Watts. Some of his ar- 
guments I have referred to p. 221, and 
other reaſons for this omen” I have ſug- 
geſted, p. 55, &c. 


„, as De, Clarke ſuppoſes; ſpirits have 
real extenſion, they muſt be of ſome ſhape, 
and therefore their relation to ſpace cannot 
be a thing of which we are utterly ignorant. 
We may not know here they are, or how 
much ſpace they occupy,” (whether, for 
inſtance, more, or Jeſs than the bodies they 
belong to) but they muſt occupy ſeme 

Space, as well as bodies. | 


— 


1 will farther oben that if, according 
to Dr. Clarke, the Divine Being has in- 
finite extenſion, and finite ſpirits a limited 
one, they muſt mutually penetrate each 
other; and theſe ſpiritual ſubſtances being 

EF 320K 
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of the ſame nature, the difficulty attending 
it muſt be juſt as great as that which at- 
tends the mutual penetration of material 


ſubſtances, 


I have carefully read all Dr. Clarke's me- 
taphyſical works, but thought it ſufficient 
to quote his Demonſtration, as the beſt known 
of all his writings, and containing a ſum- 
mary of his ſtrongeſt arguments on all the 
topics that I have had occaſion to diſcuſs. 
I have alſo read Butler's Analogy, but this 
work does not ſtand ſo high with me as it 
does with Dr. Price. I did not think that, 
with reſpect to any thing that I have 
written, it was at all neceſſary to conſider 
any paſſages of Dr. Clarke's writings, or 
any of Butler's; but if Dr. Price thinks 
otherwiſe, I will give particular attention 
to any thing, in either of them, that he 
{hall be. pleaſed 1 to point out to e 


Dr. Price admits, that if matter be not 
ſolid and impenetrable, it may be capable 
of thought, but wonders that I ſhould have 
written a book to prove 1 this. My book 

| was 
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was not written to prove this, but to prove 
that, whatever matter be, Fhinking is the re- 
ſult of a modification of it, or that this faculty 
does not belong «o an inviſible ſubſtance, 
different from the body, which I apprehend 
to have been the ſource of the greateſt cor- 
ruptions of the ſyſtem of revelation, Ef- 
fectually to explode this notion, originally. 
borrowed from heatheniſm, and thereby to 
_ diſcharge from Chriſtianity many enormous 
errors, that now disfigure it, and make it 
appear abſurd in the preſent enlightened 
age of philoſophy, appears to me to be 
rendering it the moſt important of all ſer- 
vices. Whether I have in any meaſure 
ſucceeded, ſuch, if I know my own heart, 
have been my views in writing. both the 
Dz/quifitions themſelves, and this defence 
of them. 


I wiſh Dr. Price would inform me what 
is the connection between à capacity of con- 
ſeriouſneſs, and being indivifible without being 
annibilated. Allo, if ſpirits be extended, 

| and ſomething more than ſpace, whether 
they may not be diviſible, and e 
as well as matter. 


Dx, 
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Dr. Hartley has ſhewn that all the fa- 
culties of the human mind may be the 
reſult of vibration, except that of imple 
perception; but this, though drferent from 
the other known properties of matter, may 
not be incompatible with them. The facts 
alledged in Sect. III. do, I apprehend, 
prove, that according to the eſtabliſhed ' 
rules of philoſophizing, it is a property 
that mult in fact belong to the brain, whe- 
ther we ever be able to conceive how it 
reſults from the ſtructure of the brain, or 
not. In my opinion there is juſt the ſame 


reaſon to conclude that the brain Hinte, as 
that it is white, and st. 


Though Mr. Locke was of opinion that 
our ideas of thinking ſubſtances are as 
diſtinct as thoſe of ſolid ones, he was like- 

| wiſe of opinion, that, for any thing that 
we know to the contrary, thinking may 
be the mere property of a ſolid ſubſtance. 


Dr. Clarke ſhould have ſhewn not only 
that extenſion, but that a capacity of motion 
from place to place is not neceſſarily con- 
— nected 
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nected with diſcerpribility. It appears io 


me very clear, that, if ſpirit be a thing 


that is extended and moveable, one part of 
it may be conceived to be moved, and the 
other part left behind, whether the pro- 
perty of conſciouſneſs would be ED in 
conſequence of it, or not. 


| D R. PRICE: 

In Diſquifitions, p. 72, Dr. Prieſtley fays, 
that it is demonſtrable that matter is in- 
© finitely divifible”—Can he fay that the 
being he calls Himſelf is likewiſe infinitely di- 


viſible. What would be the reſult of ſuch a 


di-viſion? Would it not be an infinite num- 


ber of other beings? But does not this imply 


| a contradiction? Can there be ſuch a thing 
as half a ſelf ?—Or can the being I call 
myſelf be ſplit into two others ? Impoflible ! 


This would not be to divide, but to an- 


nihilate me—And the truth is, that in this 
caſe diviſion cannot be imagined without 
annihilation—In another place Dr. Prieſt- 
ley intimates, that matter conſiſts of indi- 
vi/ible points, p. 23. How then can it be 
infinitely diviſible ? Bak es 
| ANSWER. 


e 
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ANSWER. 


The matter of which I conſiſt may be 
divifible, though the actual diviſion of it 
might ſo difarrange the parts of it, that 
the property of thinking (which is the 
reſult of a particular modification of them) 
would be deſtroyed. 'A whole brain may 
think, but half a brain may be incapable of 
it. I ſee no ſort of difficulty in this caſe. 
Alſo, may not an extended ſpirit be con- 
ceived to be divided without annihilation, 
as well as an extended ſolid - ſubſtance ? 
To the imagination it is equally eaſy. 
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Diſquifitions, p. 92. The percipient power 
may as well belong to one ſyſtem as to one atom. 
dee likewiſe the anſwer to the fourth Ob- 
jection in p. 88. I am one perſon, but it 
does not follow that I cannot be divided: A 
ſphere is one thing, but it does not follow that 
it conſiſis of indivifible material. hut if 
matter conſiſts of indivifble points (as is ſaid 
in p. 23.) and the ſoul is matter, then the 
. ſoul 


* 
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ſoul conſiſts of indiviſible materials. But 
not to inſiſt on this: Can any one believe 
of 4imſe// that he is one thinking being 
only as a great number of bodies forming 
a ſphere are one ſphere | ? If this is true, he 
muſt be either the parts themſelves that 
| compoſe the ſphere; and if ſo, he is 2 
multitude of bein gs; or he muſt be their 
Sbericity; ; and if ſo, he is nothing but an 
order or relation of parts, and can never re- 
main the ſame any longer than that order 
is preſerved. As any change in the ſur- 
face of a ſphere would deſtroy the ſphe- 
ricity, and convert it into ſome other 
figure, ſo would any change in that order 
of parts which conſtitutes . my/e/f, deſtroy 
me, and convert me into ſome other perſon. | 
; | | 


ANSWER. 


If I fay that matter conſiſts of indiviſible 
points, I uſe a common expreſſion, though 
perhaps not a correct one. But as every 

ſenſible part of matter conſiſts of an infinity 
of ſuch points, it is plain that the ſubſtance 


can never be exhauſted by any diviſion. 
To 
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To infer from this, that the ſoul (conſiſting 
of matter) conſiſts of an indiviſible ſub- 
ſtance, ſeems to me to oy a play upon 
words. 


If a en being be a material ſub- 
ſtance of a particular texture and form, as 
define it, it cannot follow, as is here aſ- 
ſerted, that it is 4 mere order or relation of 
farts. A diſarrangement of this texture 
would deſtroy all power of thought, but 
would not make another perſon. 


Dx. PRIGE. 


D. D. G ;ftions, p. 89. It is impoſſible fo 
* ſay 4 priori, whether a ſingle particle, or a 
i ſtem of matter, be the ſeat of perception, 
* but fact proves the latter.” If a ſyſtem 
of matter is the ſcat of perception, then 
the ſyſtem is the percipient being. But 
the percipient being is one. A ſyſtem con- 
ſiſts of many beings. 


It is inconceivable to me how any 


perſon can think that many ſubſtances _ 
united can be one ſubſtance or that all 
E the 
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the parts of a ſyſtem can perceive, and yet 
no ſingle part be a percipient being. 


ANSWER. 


A ſyſtem, though conſiſting of many 
beings or things, is nevertheleſs but one 
lem. A brain, though conſiſting of many 
parts, is but one brain ; and where can be 
the difficulty of conceiving that no ſingle 
part of a brain ſhould be a whole brain, 
or have the properties of a whole brain 5 


DR. PRICE. 


Diſquifitions, Sect. IX. It ſeems evident 
that Dr. Prieſtley's principles go to prove, 
that 'the Deity is material, as well as 
all inferior beings. He would otherwiſe 
| have no common property with matter, 
by which it would be poſſible for him 
to act upon it—But at the fame, time 
would there not be ſomething ſhock- 
ing in ſaying of the Deity, that he is no- 
thing but a power of en and re- 
en 


% 


ANSWER» 
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By what conſtruction am I made to aſſert 


that the divine eſſence is material, that is, 


of the ſame kind of ſubſtance with what we 
generally term matter, when I ſuppoſe it 
to have quite different properties, on account 
of which I expreſsly ſay, that it ought to 
have a quite dzferent name, and not receive 


its denomination from the mere negation 


of the properties of matter, which is, in 
fat, no definition at all? Let all beings, 


and all things, be defined by their now 


properties, and no miſtake can poſſibly ariſe; 
for then our knowledge and our language 


will always correſpond to one another. It 
would certainly be ſomething ſhocking to 
ſay that the Deity is nothing but a 
„power of attraction and repulſion,” but 
it would be ſaying what is directly con- 


trary to the doctrine of my treatiſe, as muſt, 
I think, be obvious to the moſt ſuperficial 


attention. 


DR. PRICE. 
Diſquifitions, p. 103. I am ſurprized Dr. 


Prieſtley ſhould here ſay, that it is almoſt 


= univerſally 


. 
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_ univerſally acknowledged that, according 
to the Scriptures, the Deity is incapable of 
local preſence, when it is ſo well known 
that ſome of the firſt Chriſtian writers have 
believed finite ſpace to be an attribute of 
V 


ANSWER. 


What I maintain, is, that according to 
the only conſiſtent ſcheme of immaterialiſm, 
the Divine Being, as well as other imma- 
terial ſubſtances, have no local preſence, and 
it is the opinion that till lately I held 
myſelf. That the Divine Being has a 
proper omnipreſence, and conſequently a 

proper extenſion, I now admit, but ſhould 
not chuſe to ſay with any perſon, , though 
ever ſo juſtly called the fr Chriftian writer 
in other reſpecte, that ſpace is merely an at- 
tribute of the Deity ; becauſe, ſuppoſing 
that there was no Deity, ſpace would till 
remain, It cannot be annihilated even in 
idea, | 


ä 


; DR, 
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DR. PRICE. 


Di ul iftions, p. 102, &c. But till we 
= know ſomething . concerning this ſup- 
2 poſed immaterial ſubſtance, &c. What 
is ſimilar to this may be more properly 
ſaid of matter, according to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's account of it Whatever the ſoul is, 
it muſt, if it is to exiſt for ever, be 
ſomewhat ſo ſubſtantial as to have no 
tendency to decay, or wear out. But 
this cannot be true of any thing com- 
pounded. 


ANSWE K. 
If, as Dr. Price ſuppoſes, a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance be extended, it muſt conſiſt of an 
aggregation of parts, and therefore may be 


as liable to be diſſolved as a homogeneous 
corporeal ſubſtance, . 


DR. PRTIOR. 
When it 18 aſſerted that the ſoul is 24» 
turally immortal, the meaning is, that being 
E 3 > — * 
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2 fubptance and not a mode, it will g0 on to 


exiſt, till by ſome poſitive act of the 


Creator it is annihilated. In the ſame ſenſe 
it may be ſaid of the atoms, or elemente that 
compoſe our bodies, that they are naturally 
immortal: for it is, I think, a general 
truth, that only the power that brought 
any ſubſtance into being can put it out of 
being. Does Dr. Prieſtley deny the na- 
tural immortality of the ſoul in this 
ſenſe ? If he does, and if he really means 
when he ſays, e that the whole man be- 
comes extinct at death, ” that death de- 
ſtroys, or annihilates the thinking ſub- 
ſtance z and if alſo this is the diate of 
nature and reaſon, then the doctrine of a 
reſurrection is contradictory to nature and 
reaſon ; and Dr. Prieſtley, by maintaining 
the natural mortality of the ſoul, injures 
revelation, | But it 1s certain he means the 
contrary. He muſt, therefore, acknow- 
ledge, that death does not naturally _— 
the ſoul; or, in other words, that it pre 
ſerves its exiſtence at death; and that what 
then Nu L ward to it. can be no more than a 
ſuſpenſion 
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| ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of its faculties, 
or an incapacitation from which it will, 
by the power of Chriſt, be delivered at the 


reſurrection. If he acknowledge this, he 
and I, and many other zealous immate- 
rialiſts, are agreed, If he does not mean 
this, the reſurrection will be, not a reſur- 
reftion, but à creation of a new ſet of 
beings, If death annihilates us, there can 


be no future ſtate, This is ſelf-evident. A 


being who has loſt his exiſtence cannot be 
recovered, It is very improper here to 
mention the renewal of the flame of a 
candle after extinction ; for the ſubſtance 


of the candle is not affected by the ex- 


tinction of the flame, juſt as the ſubſtance 
of the ſoul is not affected by the ſuſpenſion 
of its powers at death, It ſhould be con- 
ſidered - alſo, that the flame of a candle, 
being nothing but a current of hot and 
ſhining vapour, that 1s conſtantly paſſing 
away, like the water of a river, it never 
continues a moment the ſame ;- and that, 
conſequently, the renewed flame is pro- 
perly a New and da: efferent PRE, | 


E 4. ANSWER, 
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ANSWER. 


I am ſurpriſed at theſe conjectures con- 


cerning my meaning, which is, I think, 
always expreſſed with ſufficient clearneſs, 


viz. that the faculty of thinking is the 


reſult of a certain arrangement of the parts 


of matter; ſo that the diſarrangement of 


them by death is neither the extinction, nor 
the annihilation of them, and the re- arrange- 
ment of them after death, is (if any thing can 
be ſo called) a proper reſurrection. It is as 
much ſo, as that of a ſeed ſown in the ground, 


the germ of which does not periſh, but 


riſes again in the form of a new plant, 
though the greateſt part of the bulk of the 

ſeed (being merely nutritious, and extra- 

neous matter) does not properly riſe again. 


DR. PRICE, 


If I underſtand what is faid in the m 
ning of Sect. XIII. on Perſonal Identity, the 
drift of it is to ſhew that a being may be the 


ſame with a former being, though their ſab- 


ſtances, ang r all their properties, 


are 
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aredifferent, —It is likewiſe implied, that the 
men who are to be raiſed from death, will be 
the ſame with the men who have exiſted in 
this world, only as a river is called the 
ſame, becauſe the water, though different, 
has followed other water in the ſame chan- 


nel; or as a foreſt is called the ſame, be- 


cauſe the preſent trees, though new, have 
been planted and grown up on the ſame 
ſpot, in the room of other trees which had 
been cut down and conſumed—Did I be- 
lieve this to be all the identity of man here- 
after, I could not conſider myſelf as mag 
any concern in a future ſtate. 


The aſſertion that the man or the agent 
may be the ſame, though his ſubſtance, or 
every component part of him, 1s different, 
appears to me very extraordinary indeed. I 
am a different perſon from my neighbour, 
though organized in the ſame manner, be- 
cauſe the organized matter is different—If, 
therefore, man after the reſurrection will 
be, not only a different ſyſtem of matter, 

but alſo a ſyſtem of matter differently or- 
ganized, and placed in a different world, 


what 
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what will there be to make him the fame 
with man in this world? I think, there- 
fore, that Dr. Prieſtley ſhould, by all 
means, keep to what he advances towards 
the concluſion of this 13th Section. It is 
eſſential to his ſcheme to maintain the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame body, or that the very 
matter that compoſes man at death, will 
be collected at the reſurrection, and com- 
poſe him again in another world, and for 


| ag 2 


But what am I ſaying? Man a com- 

oſition of ſubſtances ! It is utterly im poſ- 
fible. The thinking ſubſtance would ha, 
be not one being, but a multitude ; nor is 
it poſſible to evade this conſequence, with- 
out denying that the ſoul is a ſubſtance, or 
any thing more than a modification of a 
ſubſtance, or an arrangement and order of 
the parts of ſubſtances, Can this be true ? 
Is the ſubje& of thought and perception; 
is what every one calls Simſelf; not a being, 
and ane being; but a mere reſult from the 
figure, motion, and order of a ſyſtem of 
material beings ?——ln ſhort, if the ſoul. 

is 
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js material, it muſt certainly be one of the 
primary atoms of matter. No where elſe 
in the corporeal world can we find any 
thing like that unity and ſubſtantiality which 
belong to the ſoul of man; and if it is an 
atom, it muſt have exiſted from the firſt 
creation of matter, unleſs there are new 
atoms created every time an animal is ge- 
nerated. ; | 


ANSWER, 


In Sect. XIII. I profeſſedly ſpeculate upon 
principles that are not my own. It is in- 
tended to prove, that there may be ſuch 
an zdentity of perſon, as will be a foundation 
for future expectation, obligation, &c. though 
every particle of the man ſhould be changed. 
The reaſoning in this ſection I muſt take 
the liberty to ſay, I do not think to be in- 
validated by Dr. Price's remarks, though 
to him it appears ſo very extraordinary. 


The remainder of this remark has been 
obviated again and again, in the courſe of 
my work, and alſo in the preceding parts 
of this, What I call elf is an organized 

INE —= ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of matter. It is not, therefore, 
myſelf, but my power of thought, that is 
properly termed the reſult of __— mo- 
tion, &c. 


DR. Prics. 


Driſquijitions, p. 160, &c. What i is there 
* in the matter that compoſes my body, that 
* ſhould attach me to it more than to the matter 
ce that compoſes the table on which I write ?” 
This is a ſurprizing queſtion from Dr. 
Prieſtley. If the matter which compoſes 
my body is myſelf, I certainly have as 
much reaſon to prefer it to the matter.of a 
table, as I have to prefer myſelf to a table. 
To aflert, as Dr. Prieſtley does, that the 
matter of the body is the ſoul, and at the 
ſame timeto ſuppoſe, as he does, in this 13th 
Section, that the ſoul may remain the ſame, 
though the whole matter of the body is 
changed, appears to me indeed ſo apparently 
inconſiſtent, that I cannot help ſuſpecting 
I muſt greatly miſunderſtand him, Should 
he ſay, that the ſoul is not ſtrictly the 
matter of the body, but the organization of 
that matter; this, as I have already abſerved 
| more 
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more than once, is making the ſoul a mo- 
dification, an order and juxta- poſition and 
connection of parts, and not a being, or 
ſallance. But is it poſſible to conceive of 
any thing more ſubſtantial than the ſoul ? 
Can there be a being in nature, if the ſen- 
tient principle, the ſubject that feels plea- 
ſure and pain, that thinks and reaſons, and 
loves and hates, is not a being? Suppoſe it, 
however, if you can, to be merely the or- 
ganization of the body; would not a change 
in the matter of the body make another 
body? And would not another body make 
another foul, though the ſame organization 
ſhould be preſerved ? If not, then may not 
I and Dr. Prieſtley be the ſame man, ſince 
the organization of our bodies is the ſame, 
and only the matter different? Would not, 
in ſhort, any number of living bodies be 

one ſoul, one ſentient principle, ſuppoſing 
their organization the ſame ? 


ANSWER. 


The beginning of this remark relates to 
the ſpeculation abovementioned, which goes 
upon other principles than my own. To 

= the 
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q the queſtion at the end of the remark, viz. 
«© Would not any number of living bodies 
be one ſoul, one ſentient principle, ſup- 
te poling their organization the ſame,” I 
anſwer, that different ſyſtems of matter, 
organized exactly alike, muſt make dif- 
ferent beings, who would feel and think 

exactly alike in the fame circumſtances. 


Their minds, therefore, would be exactly 
Similar, but numerically different. 


DR. PRICE. | 

_ Diſquijttions, p. 123. It ſeems to be hinted 
here, that the ſoul, after death, is as little of 
a ſubſtance (that is, as truly nothing) as 
matter would be without extenſion.—lt is 
added, F together with the ceſſation of thought 
they will maintain the real exiſtence of the 
foul after death, it muſt be for the ſake of 
hypotheſis only, and for no real uſe whatever. 
Does Dr. Prieſtley then really mean that 
the ſoul loſes its exiſtence at death? 


How can it be ſaid to be of no uſe to 
maintain the exiſtence of the ſoul after death, 
when without this, a reſurrection muſt be 
g impoſſible:! ? | 


ANSWER, 
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ANS WER. 


I fay, that they who maintain the ceſ- 
ſation of thought after death, cannot main- 
tain the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, ex- 
cept for the ſake of an hypotheſis, and for 
no real 2½ whatever, for this plain reaſon ; 
that, during this entire ceſſation of thought, 
the ſoul is, in fact, of no uſe, no pheno- 
mena indicating that any ſuch thing exiſts. 
Had not the perſons who maintain ſuch an 
inſenſible ſtate of the ſoul, believed a re- 
ſurrection of the body, they would na- 
turally have concluded that the ſoul, or 
the thinking part of man, ceaſed to be, be- 


cauſe its exiſtence would never more be | 
manifeſted by any ect. 


How is it true, that there can be no 
reſurrection, unleſs there be a ſoul diſtin& 
from the body ? If the ſoul be the ſame 
thing with the body, or a part of the body, 
may not the body, or this part of it, riſe 
again without the aid of another ſubftance 2 
On the contrary, I think that a reſur- 
rection, properly ſo called (becauſe this 

can 
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can be only a a reſurrection of ſomething that 

had been dead, viz. the body) is manifeſtly 

uſeleſs, upon the ſuppoſition of there being 

a ſoul diftin& from the body; it being 

upon this hypothelis, the ſoul, and not the 

body, that is the ſeat of all ee 
and the ſource of all action. 


Dx. PRICE. 


_ Dequt iftions, p. 224. Ir wwas unqueſtionably 
the opinion of the Ayes. that the n 
powers ceaſed ar death. 


If, indeed, the Ap pofiles (as is here al 
ſerted too poſitively) en that the powers 
of ſenſation were deſtroyed at death, or as 
Dr. Prieſtley ſpeaks in p. 248, that death 
is the utter extinction of all our percipient 
and intellectual powers; if, I ſay, the 
Apoſtles thought thus, they believed a con- 
tradiction in believing a reſurrection. If 
theſe powers are not deſtroyed, they muſt 
remain, and it can be only the exerciſe of 
them that ceaſes at death. Certainly Dr. 
Prieſtley ſhould have guarded better his 
language on this ſubject, which is often 


ſuch as implies that the ſoul loſes its 
exiſtence 
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exiſtence at death. Indeed, I never knew 
before that any believer in a future ſtate 
could aſſert, not only that zhought and per- 
ception ceaſe at death, but that there 1s then 
a total extinction of the very powers them- 
| ſelves. In ſhort, Dr. Prieſtley ſhould be 
explicit in ſaying which it is he believes, 
the fleep, or the non-exi/tence of the ſoul 
after death. There is no leſs than an in- 
finite difference between theſe two things. 
The former may be the truth, and it implies 
the natural immortality of the ſoul ; but 


= if the latter is true, there is an end of all 


our hopes. Talking of the reſtoration of 
man after death, will be talking of the re- 
ſtoration of a non-entity. Dr. Prieſtley calls 
this, (in Diſcuiſitions, p. 12 5. ) an extraordinary 
affertion but it appears to me ſelf-evidently 
true. Of what uſe, Dr. Prieſtley aſks, is 
an exiſtence after death, without thought 
and perception? I have piven a plain 
anſwer to this queſtion. It is of infinite 
uſe, by making a future ſtate, or a re- 
ſtoration of man, poſſible. Would it not 
be ſtrange to ſay of a man who is fallen 

F into 


. 
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into a ſwoon, that ſince he is inſenſible it 
makes no difference whether he is in a 
ſwoon or dead? Would it not be proper 
to ſay in anſwer, that if he is only in 2 
ſwoon he may recover, but if he is dead 
he will never recover. Juſt ſo; if a man at 
death is only diſabled, he may be reſtored, 
But if his exiſtence is gone, he never can 
be reſtored. 


: ANSWER. 

I cannot help expreſſing my ſurpriſe at 
this remark. As far as I ſee, my language 
upon this ſubject is always uniform, and 
ſtrictly proper. I ſuppoſe that the powers 
of thought are not merely ſuſpended, but 
are extinct, or ceaſe to be, at death, To 
make my meaning, if poſſible, better un- 
derſtood, I will uſe the following com- 
pariſon. The power of cutting, in a razor, 
depends upon a certain coheſion, and ar- 
rangement of the parts of which it conſiſts. 

If we ſuppoſe this razor to be wholly diſ- 
ſolved in any acid liquor, its power of 
cutting 


t 
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tutting will certainly be 4%, or ceaſe to be, 


though no particle of the metal that con- 
ſtituted the razor be annihilated by the 


proceſs; and its former pape, and power of 


cutting, &c. may be reſtored to it after the 


metal has been precipitated. Thus when 
the body is diſſolved by putrefaction, its 


power of thinking entirely ceaſes; but, no 


particle of the man being 4%, as many of 


them as were effential to him, will, I 
doubt not, be collected, and revivified, at 


| the reſurrection, when the power of think - 
ing will return of courſe. I do not, there- 


fore; think that any thing that I have 


W advanced implies that 2 ./oul; that is, he 


man loſes his exiſtence at death, in any other 
ſenſe than that the man loſes his power of 
thinking. 


{ really do not know how I can be more 


5 explicit than I have been through the 


whole of my treatiſe on this ſubject, with 
reſpect to which Dr. Price complains that 
I am not explicit enough. The latter part 
of this remark I have replied to before. 


23. DR. 
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DR. PRICE. 


1 iſquiſitions, p. 96. All the exertions of 
the ſoul are as = produced by ſenſations 
and ideas as any one effect in nature can be 
produced by its proper cauſe. They have a 
proper impelling force. They are moving 
powers, p. 97.,——An idea, therefore, is 
an agent, and the ſoul is paſſive under its 
action in the ſame manner a ball is paſſive 
when impelled by another..—-But what 
is an idea? Nothing but a perception, or 
judgment of the mind ; that is, of the being 
that acts. How can this impel ? What 


can it be more than the occafor of action . 


There muſt be ſomewhere a e If moving 
power. For one thing cannot move ano- 
ther, and that another in mjinitum—And 
if there is one ſelf-moving power in nature, 
why may there not be many? _ 


ANSWER. 


Dr. Price ſhould diſtinguiſh between a 
perception, or judgment, which is an ad of 


the mind, and the idea perceived and judged 
of 


ee 


= 
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of by the mind, which muſt be different 
from the mind it/elf, or any of its afs, 1 
maintain that ideas, whatever they be, have 


a proper unmpelling power, becauſe men are in- 
W variably impelled to action in conſequence of 


them; but as to a /e/f-motive power, I deny 
that man has any ſuch thing, for the reaſons 
that are alledged i in the Treat: We on Neceſſity. 


DR. PRICE. 


Upon the whole, it may perhaps be poſ- 
ſible to convince me that there is no ſuch 
thing as matter, and Dr, Prigſley has con- 
tributed a little to it; but I cannot be 
convinced that there is no ſuch thing as 


: ſpirit, meaning by ſpirit ſuch a thinking 


intelligent nature as I fegl myſelf to be, 
I am indeed full of darkneſs.about myſelf; 
but in the midſt of this darkneſs I am 
taught the following particulars by an ir- 
refiſtible conſciouſneſs, which will not ſuffer 


me to doubt, 1ſt. That I am a being, or a 
ſubRance, and not a property, or a mere 
configuration of parts. 


Eg 0 Aaly. 
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2lly, That I am one being, ad not many 
beings, or a fate. 


_ 3dly, That am a voluntary agent, poſ- 
ſeſſed of powers of felj-motion, and not a 
paſſive inſtrument. 


4thly, That my ſenſes and wok” my 
eyes, hands, &c. are inſtruments by which 
I a&, and receive information ; and not 
m/e If; or mine, and not me. 


ANSWER. 

If, by fprrit, Dr. Price means nothing 
more than a thinking and an intelligent 
ſubſtance, I have the ſame conſciouſneſs of 
it that he has. I alſo believe with him 
that I am a being, or ſubſtance alſo that! 
am a Angle being, and a voluntary agent, 
though not poſſeſſed of a ſelf- motive power; 
and that my limbs and ſenſes are in- 
ſtruments by which I act, and not my/e 7 
or me. So that, if theſe be all the eſſential 
articles of Dr. Price's faith, and he ſeems 
to enumerate them as ſuch, we are very 
nearly agreed, though in words we have 


differed ſo widely. 
QUERIES 
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QUERIES by DR. PRICE. 
1. Is not the ſoul, or what I call myſelf 


a being, or ſubſtance, and not merely a 
mode, or accident. 


2. Does the ſoul loſe its exiſtence at 
death, or am I, the ſubje& of thought, 
reaſon, conſciouſneſs, &c. to be anni- 


hilated? 


3. If I am to loſe my exiſtence at death, 
will not my reſurrection be the reſurrection 
of a non-entity, and therefore a contra- 


diction ? 


4. If I am not to loſe my exiſtence at 
death, may it not be properly ſaid that I 
am naturally immortal ? 


ANSWER. 


I conſider myſelf as a being conſiſting of 
what is called matter, diſpoſed in a certain 
manner, At death the parts of this ma- 
terial ſubſtance are ſo diſarranged, that the 
pawers of perception and thought, which 

F4 | depended 
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depended upon that arrangement, ceaſe, 
At the reſurrection they will be re-arranged, 
in the ſame, or a ſimilar manner, as before, 
and conſequently 1 the powers of perception 
and thought will be reſtored. But this 
will require a miraculous interpoſition of 
divine power, and therefore it cannot be 
ſaid that thinking beings are naturally im- 
mortal, (7. e. as thinking beings) though 
the parts t that compoſe them are ſo, 


Tnz 
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TE SECOND COMMUNICATION, 


Containing Dr. Price's Obſervations on the 
Replies to the Firſt Communication, with 
Dr. Prieſtley” s ſecond Ny. 


07 the Nature of Minp or SPIRIT. 
Obſervationson Dr. Prieſtley Reply, p- 49, Cc. 


HEN the eye is deſtroyed we cannot 

ſee. So likewiſe when the brain is 
deſtroyed we cannot reaſon. If from hence 
it follows that it is the brain that reaſons, 
= why ſhould it not alſo follow that it is the 
eye that ſees? From the dependence of 
actual ſenſations and thought on the brain, 
we have, I think, no more reaſon to con- 
clude that the brain is the mind, than a 
ſavage who had never heard the muſic of a 


| harpſichord, and did not ſee the hand that 


played upon it, would have to conclude, 
that it played on itſelf, and was the muſician 
| becauſe he could trace all the ſounds to the 
inſtrument, and found that when the ſtrings 

5 were: 
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were out of order, the muſic was diſturbed 
or deſtroyed, | 


What experience teaches us, is, that the 
exerciſe of the mental powers depends on 
the brain and the nerves; not that the 
mind ig the brain and the nerves. Com- 
mon ſenſe exclaims againſt ſuch a con- 
clufion as much as againſt concluding that 
there is pain in the point of a ſword. We 
are ſure the mind cannot be the brain, be- 
cauſe the brain is an aſſemblage of beings. 
The mind is one being. Nothing ſeems 
to me more unphiloſophical in this caſe 
than to reſt our ideas in the organ, and to 
confound it with the being whoſe organ it 
is. This, I have ſaid, is like thinking 
that a muſical inſtrument plays on itſelf, 
But to go higher, It is not unlike reſting 
our ideas in this viſible world, and fup- 
poſing it the ſame with that Deity who 
made, and actuates, and governs it. The 
laws of nature ſeem to terminate in matter. 
But is it philoſophical, in order ta avoid 
multiplying cauſes, to conclude they have 
no other cauſe than matter. itſelf ; and, 
with 
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with the French philoſophers, to make 
nature the only Deity? In ſhort, I am 
fully of opinion, that if that maſs of fleſh 
and blood which we call the brain, (no one 
part of which, or part of any part, touches 
another) may be that ſentient and intelligent 
being we call the ind; then that maſs of 
corporeal ſubſtances which we call the 7097/4, 
may be God ; and it mult be unphiloſophical 
to ſearch farther than 22 for its cauſe. 
Dr. Prieſtley, I know, is far from being 
ſenſible of this: But ſuch indeed is the 
tendency of his principles, and manner of 
reaſoning. The very foundation of this 
atheiſtical concluſion; is totally ſubverted 
by the demonſtration which, I think, I have 
given, that the laws which govern matter, 
or its attractions and repulſions, are not 
the actions or properties of matter itſelf, 


but effects of the conſtant operation of a 
higher « cauſe, | 


ANSWER, by Dr. Prieſtley, 


I cannot help expreſſing ſome ſurprize 
that my reaſoning on this ſubject ſhould not 


ſeem t to be underſtood, and that ſuch ſtran ge 
2 concluſions 
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concluſions ſhould be drawn from it. If, 
upon examination, nothing could be found, 
or reaſonably conjectured, to move the ſtrings 
of the harpſichord, it would be philoſo- 
phical to conclude, that the cauſe of the 
muſic that came from it was within ſelf, 
But when we open it, and ſee the ſtrings 
to be moved in ſuch a manner as ſimilar 
ſtrings are never known to be moved but 
by human means, there is reaſon to con- 
clude, from analogy, that theſe ſtrings alſo 
are moved, though we do not ſee how, by | 
the ſame, or a ſimilar cauſe. 


In like manner, when we ſee the parts of 


which the univerſe conſiſts, to be arranged 


in ſuch a manner, as, from analogy, we 
have reaſon to believe, that no other than 
an intelligent being could arrange them, 
we conclude that an intelligent being, vi- 
fible or inviſible, has arran ged them, 


I conclude, that there is abi within 
the brain itſelf that is the cauſe of per- 
ception, becauſe, for any thing that J 
| know, perception may be the property 


K 
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of that material, as well as of any ſup- 
poſed immaterial ſubſtance; the relation 
of perception to material or immaterial ſub- 
ſtances being equally unknown. If the 
faculty of playing could be ſuppoſed to 
belong to the harpſichord, it would be un- 
philoſophical to inquire for any concealed 
muſician ; ſo allo if the power of arranging 
and moving the component parts of the 
univerſe could belong to themſelves, it 
would be unphiloſophical to inquire for a 
ſuperintending mind, or God. But it is 
denied that the laws of nature do ſeem 
to terminate in the viſible parts of the 
univerſe. 


For the ſame reaſon that perception is 
aſcribed to ſome immaterial ſubſtance within 
the brain, it ſeems to me that attraction 
ought to be aſcribed to ſome immaterial 
ſubſtance within the earth, the ſun, &c. 
becauſe, according to Dr. Price, attraction 
is a power quite foreign to the nature of 
matter, as well as perception 


Dx. 
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DR. PRICE. 
Ob/ervationson Dr. Prieſtley's Reply, p.51, 52. 
I had ſaid that it is very abſurd to imas 

gine that ideas are diviſible. Dr. Prieſtley 
here ſays, that after the moſt deliberate 
review, the contrary is very clear to him, 
Others muſt judge. What is the zdea of an 


object ? Is it not the notion or conception of 
the object? A line is infinitely diviſible, 


Is the mind's zdea, or conception of a line 


alſo infinitely diviſible? But I find Dr, 
Prigſtley thinks ideas to be the bodies them- 


ſelves in miniature, which they repreſent, 


or models and delineations of external ob- 


jects, diſtin from the mind, but con- 


tained in it, like maps and globes in a 
chamber. And I ſuppoſe he will go ſo far 
as to aſcribe all the properties of bodies to 
them, and particularly attraction and re- 
pulſion; and maintain, that in volition 
they act upon and impel the mind con- 
taining them, as one body acts upon and 
impels another. The bare repreſentation 


of ſuch an opinion ſeems ſufficient to con- 


fute 
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fute it. But if not, it muſt be in vain to 
argue about it. 


n 

If ideas be nothing diftin& from the 
mind, or modifications of the mind, va- 
rying as their architypes vary, a mind ih 
ideas, and a mind without ideas, would be 
the ſame thing; and if the ideas of com- 
pound objects be not compounded things, 
and conſiſt of as many parts as the objects 
of which they are the ideas, I am unable 
to conceive any thing about ideas. That 
motions, or volitions of the mind, do de- 
pend upon ideas, or, in other words, that 
the mind is influenced, or acted upon by 
them, is a certain facł, whether the repre- 
ſentation confute itſelf or not. No perſon 
acquainted with the principles of Hartley's 
theory, can be at a loſs to know what 1 
ſuppoſe ideas to be, and in what manner 
they operate. 


nen 
Obſervations onDr.Prieſtley's Reply, p. 58, Sc. 
I have already ſaid, that I know nothing 


of the extenſion of ſpirit, I only wiſh to 


diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh on this ſubject between what is 


certain, and what is uncertain. _ I think it 


certain, that whatever the ſubje& of con- 
ſciouſneſs may be in other reſpects, it is 
incapable of being divided without vow 
annihilated. 


I do not expect that the chapter in But. 
lers Analogy, on a future State, which! 
have wiſhed to recommend to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's attention, can appear to him as weighty 
as it does to me. Butler and Clarke are 
with me two of the firſt of all writers. In 
p. 222 of the Dz/quijitions, Ge. to which 
Dr. Prieſtley refers me, the contradictory 
account of ſpiritual beings, which .makes 
them to exiſt no where, or to have no re- 
lation to place, is faid to be he only 
* conſiſtent ſyſtem of immaterialiſm, held 

* by Mr. Baxter, and all the moſt approved 
* modern writers on the ſubject.” Can it 
be right to ſay this, when there are ſuch 
men as Dr. Clarke and Newton who have 
entertained different ideas, and extended 


them even to the ſupreme Spirit ? I do not 
believe 
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believe that even Mr. Baxter entertained 


any ſuch notion. It is, however, the 
notion of Spirit which is combated through 
the greateſt part of Dr. Prieſtley's work. 


Dr. Prieſtley's view in writing, was, to 
prove that there is no diſtinction between 
matter and ſpirit, or between the ſoul and 
body : and thus to explode what he calls 


the heatheniſh ſyſtem of chriſtianity, by 
W cxploding the doctrines of Chriſt's præ- 


exiſtence, and an intermediate ſtate. But if 
in doing this, it comes out thathisaccountof 
matter does not anſwer to the common ideas 
of matter; or that it is not ſo/id extenſion, 
but ſomething not ſolid that exiſts in ſpace ; 
it agrees ſo far with ſpirit: And if ſuch 


matter is, as he aſſerts, the only matter 


poſſible, what he has proved will be, not 
that. we have no fouls diſtin& from our 
bodies, but that we have no bodies diſtinct 
from our ſouls. Matter which poſſeſſes 
ſolidity, or impenetrability and inertneſs, 
is certainly the only matter that is the 
object of natural philoſophy. This, Newton 
has ſaid, in a paſſage 1 harr quoted from 

G him 
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him. If ſuch matter is impoſſible, it will 
follow that all in nature is Spirit. 


Dr. Prieſtley, in this reply, p. 60, men- 
tions his views. They are, I doubt not, 
the pureſt and beſt poſſible. There is no 
one of whoſe heart I have a higher opinion. 
But at the ſame time my fixed apprehenſion 
is, that he is one of thoſe great and good 
men who have puſhed on too eagerly in the 
purſuit of truth, and who, in endeavouring 
to ſerve the beſt of all cauſes, have run upon 
bad ground, and, without knowing it, 
— means of the moſt ee, | 
tendency. | 


ANSWER. 


To this I have nothing particular to ſay. 
My quotations from various writers prove, 
that befides the profeſſed Carteſians, many 
other Philosophers and metaphyſicians hare 
ſuppoſed that ſpirit bears no relation to ſpacr. 
Pr. Watts, without having ever been re- 
futed that I know of, has ſhewn that this 
is the only conſiſtent idea of an immaterial 
bein g. I have adtied tome additional ar- 

guments 
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guments to prove the fame thing, and this 
was my own idea while I held the doctrine 
of immaterialiſm. This idea, therefore, I 
have chefiy combated ; but not this only, 
but alſo every other Ws of immaterialiſm 
that I haye met with, that appeared to me 
to deſerve particular notice. 


Dx: Prarie: 
Obſervations i on the Replies, p. 6 5 whe 66. 


A thinking being, Dr. Prieſtley fays, is 
_ a material ſubſtance of a particular texture; 
not a mere order or relation of parts. Does 
it not then follow, that the deſtruction of 
the order or texture of the parts; that is, 
their diſ- arrangement, cannot be the de- 
ſtruction of the thinking being ? 


« A ſyſtem, it is farther ſaid, ** though 
conſiſting of many berngs, is but one 
„em and a brain, though conſiſting 
*« of many parts; is but one brain; no 
*«ſmgle part of which can he the whole. 
But it is ſelf-evident, that a ſyſtem, con- 
. of many beings, though one as 4 

G 2 | Alen, 
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hi em, in the ſame ſenſe that an army 
is one as an army, muſt be a multitude 
of beings ; ; and can no more be one being 
than. an army can be one man. In like 
manner, though a brain conſiſting of many 
material ſubſtances, not one of which, 
according to Dr. Prieſtley, is in contact 
with another ; though I fay ſuch a brain 
may be one as a brain, it cannot certainly 
be one ſulſtance. But the ſoul is one /#b- 
flance, one being. This Dr. Pricſtley 
grants at the end of theſe replies, and it is 
impoſſible he ſhould deny it. He cannot, 
therefore, think the brain to be the ſoul. 
All that he can believe, is, that the ſoul's 
thinking depends on the order and texture 
of the brain. Experience proves this; 
and it is indeed, as I have before faid, all 
that experience teaches us. 


ANSWER. 


I cannot ſee any thing in this remark 
that is not merely verbal. A man, in my 
idea, is one thinking bein, and not two 
thinking "me let this thinking being 

conſiſt 
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conſiſt of as many ſubſtances, or unthinking 
beings as N perſon pleaſes. 


DR. Prx1TCE. 


Obſervations on the Reply, p. 67. 

« By what conſtruction am I made to 
« affert, that the Divine Eſſence is ma- 
« terial ; that is, of the ſame kind of ſub- 
« ſtance with what we generally term 
matter, when I ſuppoſe it to have quite 
1 different properties, &c.? 


I have mentioned this only as an in- 
ference from Dr. Prieſtley's principles; 
and particularly from a principle which he 
has argued upon as a maxim, namely, 
that nothing can act upon another with- 
* out having common properties with it.” 
If this is true, the Deity muſt have com- 
mon properties with matter; and matter 
being a power of attraction and repulſion. 
united to extenſion, the Deity muſt be the 
ſame. If, in order to avoid this conſe- 
quoijes, Dr. Prieſtley ſhould aun 
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this maxim not to be univerſally true, it 
will follow that Spirit may act upon matter 
without having any other common pro- 
perty with it than being locally preſent to 
it; and one of his chief arguments for the 
materiality of the foul will be 9 WP. 


Indeed, I cannot imagine how. it is poſ- 
fible for him to maintain this maxim 
without aſſerting the impoſſibility of the 
creation of the works out of nothing: F or 
what common property. can the Creator 
have with nothing? It would not fatisfy 
me to be told here, that the Divine Nature 
poſſeſſing peculiar properties, we can draw 
no argument from it. The contrary is 
true in many caſes: Particulatly in the 
following. — The Deity acts on matter, 
without having any common property with 
it; therefore ſuch action is poſſible.— The 
Deity is an immaterial being ; therefore im- 
material beings are poſſible ; And the ne- 
gation of matter is not the ſame with the 
negation of. all exiſtence.—In like manner, 
the Deity is an intelligent being ; therefore 


intelligent being are * poſ- 
ſeſſes 
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ſeſſes the powers of ſelf- determination; 
cherefore ſuch powers are poſſible.— He is 
nn agent; therefore there may be other 
n̊gents.— All theſe concluſions appear to 
me to be juſt. 


1 "Rs by no means deſigned to charge 
Dr. Prieſtley with maintaining that the 
Deity is nothing but a power of attraction 
and repulſion. I only mean to ſay, that 
if the Deity be a material being, and mat- 
ter (as Dr. Prieſtley contends) is nothing 
but ſuch a power, then the Deity muſt 
alſo be nothing but ſuch a power. I know 
that Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts the immateriality 
of the Deity. I only doubt about the 
conſiſtence of this with the other parts of 
his theory. 


Dr. Prieſtley ſays, p. 68, that he does 
not chuſe to call ſpace an attribute of the 
Deity ; becauſe, ſuppoſing there was na 
Deity, „ ſpace would ſtill remain; it 
. being impoſſible to be annihilated even 
* in 1000: | 


G4 : According 
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According to Dr. Clarke, the impoſ- 


ſibility of annihilating even in idea, Hace 


and time, is the ſame with the neceſſary 
exiſtence of the Deity, whoſe attributes * 
are. Inſtead therefore of ſaying, wa 
there no Deity ſpace would {til] mae” 


we ſhould ſay © ſpace will till remain; 
* and therefore the Deity will ſtill remain, 


« and his non-exiſtence cannot be ima- 
40 gined without a contradiction.“ It ap- 
pears to me, that whatever cannot be an- 
nihilated, even in idea, muſt be an at- 
tribute of the Deity. This may be ap- 
plied not only to fpace and time, but 


to truth, Palſibles, &c. as I have done 


in my Treatiſe on Morals. Eternity, im 


menſity, infinite truth,” &c. cannot be con- 


ceived not to exiſt. All exiſtence pre- 
ſuppoſes their exiſtence. That is, there 
exiſts neceſſarily an eternal and omnipreſent 


intelligence, the parent of all things.—! 
am afraid Dr. Prieſtley will not like this; 
but I am as much ſatisfied with it as he is 
with any part of Dr. Hartley's Theory. 


ANSWER, 
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ANSWER. 


What is attraction or repulſion but a 
power of moving matter in a certain di- 
rection? If, therefore, the Deity does thus 
act upon matter, he muſt have that power, 
and therefore one property in common with 
matter, though he be poſſeſſed of ever ſo 
many other powers of which matter is in- 
capable. = e 


Dr. Price's argument, that becauſe God 
is 4 ſelf determined being, there may be 
other ſelf- determined beings, and becauſe 
God is an agent there may be other 
agents, &c. &c. may, I am afraid, carry 
us too far. For may it not be ſaid alſo, 
that becauſe God is a /ſe/j-ex: nent being, 
there may be other ſelf-exiitent beings, 
and becauſe God can create out of no- 
thing, &c. &c. other beings muy have the 
flame powers; ? 


I cannot, I own, ſee any thing con- 
cluſive in Dr. Price's argument for the 
being of a God, @ priori. I do not ſee 

TRIES WI £1 why 
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why it ſhould be taken for granted, that 
«© whatever cannot be annihilated, even in 
idea, mult be an attribute of the Deity.” 
This appears to me to be quite an ar- 
bitrary ſuppoſition. That pace, duration, 
truth, poſſibles, &c. ſhould be denominated 
attributes, ſounds very harſh to me, If 
the infinite ſpace occupied by the Deity 
be an attribute of his, I ſhoyld think that 
the finite ſpace, occupied by finite minds 
and things, ſhould be called Chir attributes, 
and alſo the portions of duration to which 
they are co-exiſtent, another of their at- 
tributes, &c. ſo that the ſame individual 
portions of ſpace and time, muſt be at- 
tributes both of the Deity and of created 
beings. Alſo mere attributes of things 
cannot, in idea, be ſeparated from them; 
whereas nothing is eaſier than to form the 
idea of mere ſpace, without any thing to 
occupy it. But this is not my ſubject. 
DR. PRIC k. 
Obſervations on Reply, p. 69. 

1 émuſt repeat here what I have already 
faid, that I know no more of the extenſion 
of 
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of ſpirit, than that it poſſeſſes local preſence, 
and is at the ſame time indiſcerptible. 
Let any one reflect on himſelf, or on the 
immenfity of the Divine Nature, and deny 
the poſſibility of this if he can. 


Space has parts, but they are only af- 
| Sgnable parts. A ſeparation of them from 
one another implies a contraction. 


ANSWER, 


hs a finite ſpirit occupy a finies portion 
of ſpace, one part of that ſpirit may be 
conceived to be removed from another, as 
well as one part of ſolid matter from ano- 
ther ; though this is not true of the Deity, 
who neceſſarily fills all ace. 


Obſervations on Reply, p. 75. 


Dr. Prieſtley here ſays, that he intended 
in Sect. XIII. to prove, „that there may 


0 be ſuch an identity of perſon as will be 
** a foundation 
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* foundation for future expeiZation, ob- 
* ligation, &c. though ery, particle of 
« the man ſhould be changed.” In anſwer 
to this I have obſerved, that if every par- 
ticle that conſtitutes the man is to be dif- 
ferent at the reſurrection, the man muſt be 
different; and that, conſequently, the men 
who exiſt in this world can have no ſuch 


cConcern in what is to happen to the men 


who are to exiſt hereafter, as lays a foun- 
dation for expectation, obligation, &c. 
becauſe thoſe men will not be hem, but 
other men. In anſwer to this, Dr. Prieſt- 
ley muſt ſay, either that a man may be the 
ſame, though every particle that conſtitutes 
him is different; or he muſt ſay, that men 
in this life are obliged to act with a view 
to their own exiſtence in another life, 
Mough there is to be no ſuch exiſtence, 


Tam ſenſible that in this Sion he reaſons 
on the opinions of others ; but, if in rea- 
ſoning on theſe opinions, he attempts to 
prove what is plainly impoſſible, the rea- 
ſoning muſt be ſo far wrong. 


ANSWER, 
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ANSWER. 


I Qill fay that I have nothing to add on 
this ſubject. I profeſſedly argue on an 
hypothetis that is not my own, and ſubmit 
the force of the argument to the e judgment 
of the reader. 


DA. Prices: 
Obſervations on Reply, p. 79. 


It is here ſaid, that © if the ceſſation of 
« thought at death is allowed, it can be of 
no uſe whatever to maintain the ſeparate 
« exiſtence of the ſoul.” I have given 
what appears to me a full anſwer to this 
obſervation, by ſaying, that if the ſoul 
does not exiſt after death, there can be no 
reſtoration of it: And that, conſequently, it 
mult be of the utmoſt uſe to maintain that 
it does ſo exiſt, though perhaps in an inca- 
pacitated ſtate. There is an infinite dif- 
ference between the annihilation of the ſoul 
at death, and its zncapacitation. One who 
believed the former could not poſſibly en- 
tertain the hope of a future ſtate, but one 
who 
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who believes the latter; might reaſonably 
entertain ſuch an hope. He might think 
that a period would come when it ſhould 
be reſtored: He might even think of men, 
as Dr. Prieſtley ( Diſſquiſſtions, p. 239) ſeems 
to think of brutes, that their reſurrection 
may be a part of the courſe of nature. 


Dr. Prieſtley here adds, that a reſur- 


«© rection is manifeſtly uſeleſs, if there is a 
s ſoul diſtin& from the body.” He well 
knows, that according to Mr. Locke, and 


many others, the future reſurrection taught 


in the Scriptures, is to be the reſurrection 
not of the body, but of the ul. It is to 
be the reſtoration of the mar (incapacitated 


by the deſtruction of the organization by 


which he here acted, and received in- 
formation) to the exerciſe of all his powers, 
in a new ſtate of being, by furniſhing him 


with another, and (if virtuous) a more du- 


rable and perfect organization. All then 
that can be ſaid with any propriety, is, that 
a reſurrection of the /ame body is uſeleſs, if 
there is a ſoul diſtinct from the body; and, 
in ſaying this, ſome of the moſt zealons 

Chriſtians 


!!. ee es ee ea ons 
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Chriſtians and immaterialiſts will agree 
with him. 7; 


ANSWER. 


What I fay of the reſurrection being ma- 
nifeſtly uſeleſs, if there be a ſoul diſtinct 
from the body, is upon the common hy- 
pothefis ; according to which the ſoul is 
the only ſource of action, and the body is 
ſo far from being neceſlary to its exertions 
as to be a indrance to them. This is the 
= original and genuine hypotheſis of a ſow, 
= as a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, 
though the phenomena have at length com- 
pelled thoſe who cannot yet perſuade them- 
ſelves to give up the notion of a ſoul al- 
together, to acknowledge its neceſſary de- 
pendance upon the body, unaccountable as 
the mutual connection and dependance of 
ſubſtances ſo very different in their nature 
muſt appear. It has been in conſequence 
of finding more and more of the phenomena 
of the mind to depend upon the body, that 
myſelf and others conclude, that every 

[bing belonging to man is corporeal. And 
cannot help thinking that the general 
| perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion of the ſoul being incapable of 
any perception or action without the body, 
and therefore that all its faculties are in a 
perfectly dormant ſtate from death to the 
reſurrection, muſt gradually abate men's 
| zeal in the defence of the doctrine of a 
foul, and prepare the way for the general 
belief, that the hypotheſis is * 
unneceſſary. 


DR. Price. 


Olferoatios on Reply, p. 82, and the fol 


lowing. 


In p. 75, at the top, Dr. Prieſtley ſays, 


« What I call myſelf, is, an organized 
er ſyſtem of matter.” Is not every atom of 
the matter that compoſes a item, a diſtin& 
fubſtance, or being? Does not, therefore, 
Dr. Prieſtley, here call himſelf a fem 
of beings ?—But waving this, becauſe per- 
haps it has been too often repeated, I 
will here beg leave to fate, as briefly 
as I can, the whole queſtion relating to 
the nature of the human ſoul and its 
mortality, according to my ideas. Should 

1 be 
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be wrong in any inſtance, Dr. Prieſtley 
will, I hope, be ſo good as to ſet me right. 


The ſoul, that i is, the being that thinks 
and acts, 1 4 if an organized Syſtem of 
matter, be either the material ſubſtances 
themſelves which compoſe that ſyſtem; or 
it muſt be their organization, their texture, 
motion, arrangement, &c. 


If the latter is true, it will fo fallow: : 


Fir, That 1 man is not a ſubſtances or a 
being, but a mode. For texture, motion, 
and arrangement of parts, are not ſub- 
ſtances, but modes of ſubſtances. 


Secondly, Tt muſt follow, that any num- 
ber of men, having the fame organization, 
have the ſame ſoul, or are the ſame man; 
juſt as points having the fame arrangement 
round a center, make the ſame figure. 


Thirdly, It muſt fellow, that the ſame 
ſyſtems of matter organized differently, 
will make different fouls, or new men; 
juſt as the fame points, arranged differently 
round a center, will make diffe ent figures. 


H Now 


* 
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Now it ſhould be remembered, that at 
the reſurrection, man being to live in a 
new ſtate, the organization of his body 
muſt be new : And this, if man be that or- 
f ganization, muſt make a new man. 


But I need not urge theſe conſequences; | 
becauſe Dr. Prieſtley has allowed, that the 
man is the matter itſelf which conſtitutes 
the man, and not its form or arrangement: 
And two ſyſtems of matter, organized alike, 
he expreſsly ſays, would make two men 
thinking, indeed, alike, but numerically 
different. The former, therefore, of the 
two accounts I have mentioned, muſt be 
His account of the ſoul of man, and it will 


follow from it. 
4 


Firſt, That the man will always remain 
while the matter which conſtitutes him re- 
mains ; however different its organization, 


or arrangement 22 be. 


Secondy, That ince death does not de- 
ſtroy the matter which conſtitutes man, it 
does not e the man: And that, con- 

ſequently, 
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| ſequently, he goes on to exiſt after death 
or is naturally immortal. 


W / 3 ly, That i in order to the reſurrection 
of the ſame man, the. ſame matter muſt 
ariſe ; and that for this reaſon, if the con= 
trary is intended to be proved in D- iſqui- 
Ations Sect. XIII. it cannot be right. 


Fourthly, That it is no leſs poſſible for 
man to have exiſted before his birth, than 
it is that he ſhould eri after his death: 
And that, coffſequently, all the ſupport to 
the Socinian ſcheme, which Dr. Prieſtley 
derives from his ſentiments of materialiſm; 
falls to the ground. Indeed, man muſt 
have exiſted, according to this account; 
before his birth, if the matter that con- 
ſtitutes him exiſted before his birth: And 
| his birth, or rather his conception, could 
have been nothing but putting that matter 
together, or new arranging it after it had 
been diſ-arranged in ſome former ſtate. 


But this leads me. to the main inference 
from this account of the ſoul; namely, 


that the organization of the matter which 
H 2 conſtitutes 
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conſtitutes man, fince it is not the being that 
thinks, can only conſtitute actual thinking; 
and, conſequently, that it is only aFua/ 
_ thinking, or the exerciſe of our powers, that 
depends on the bodily organization, and 
which can ceaſe at death. Even his own 
ſimile in p. 82, implies that he means no 
more. For matter formed into a razor, 
would not loſe its exzffence, but its cutting 
power only, by being diſ-arranged. And, 
though, ſuppoſing the ſame matter formed 
into a Buller, we ſhould ſay the razor was 
deſtroyed, yet we ſhould mean no more 
than that the matter which conſtituted it 
had aſſumed another ſhape, and could no 
longer cut. To this iſſue I wiſhed. to 
bring this diſpute. Dr. Prieſtley agrees 
with me in believing that the ſoul does 
not loſe its exiſtence at death, p- 83. 
He, therefore, believes what I mean by 
the natural immortality of the ſoul: And I 
fancy he will go even farther with me, 
and allow that the being which thinks, 
cannot Zhen ceaſe to exiſt, without a po- 
ſitive act of the Creator to deſtroy it, like 
that which firſt brought it into exiſtence. 
10 
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In return, I am ready to concede to Dr. 
| Prieſtley, what he ſeems in p. 88, to. give, 
as the Whole of his meaning, that as 
« thinking” beings we are not immortal; 

that is. that ſometimes we fall into an 
« unthinking ſtate.” Sound fleep may be 
ſuch a ſtate. 'Dearh, being the deſtruction 
of the whole machinery that connects us 
with this world, may be a more remedileſs 
| ſtate of the ſame kind; and the chief dif- 
ference between theſe two ſtates may be, 
that whereas there are natural and ordinary 


means by which we are recovered from the 


one, there may be no ſuch means by which 
we can be recovered from the other. Dr. 
Prieſtley, indeed, ſeems to be doubtful 
about this. But does it not deferve his 
conſideration, whether he has not, by ex- 
preſſing ſuch a doubt, contradicted a ſen- 
timent on which he has laid great ſtreſs, 
namely, that © fince man becomes extinct 
* at death, our only hope of ſurviving the 
« orave is derived from revelation ?” For 
if the reſurrection may be, as he ſays, (D 
quifitions, p. 239) within the proper courſe 
4 nature: that i is, if there may be natural 
| H 3 means 
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means by which the dead may be hereafter 
reſtored, why may there not be arguments 
from reaſon which make it probable that it 
is fact? He has mentioned, iy the paſſage 
to which I have juſt referred, one argument 
which he thinks may lead to ſuch a hope 
with reſpe& to brutes. Why may there not 
be likewiſe arguments which, independent 
of revelation, may reaſonably produce the 
ſame hope with Oe to men ? 


I am of opinion, however, that all ap- 
pearances are againſt the exiſtence of any' 
ſuch natural and ordinary means; and I will 
take this opportunity to add, that the 
ſcripture doctrine ſeems to be, that death is 
2a diſtreſs in which our ſpecies has been in- 
volved by extraordinary cauſes ; and from 
which we have obtained the hope of being 
ſaved by the moſt extraor dinary means; 1 
mean, by the interpoſition of Feſus Chriſt; 
who by taking upon him our nature, and 
humbling himſelf” to death, has acquired the 
power of deſtroying death; and is on this 
account ſtyled the aware of the World. 


Reph, 
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| Reply, p. 84. Dr. Price rms: 4. Nin. 
guiſh, Gc. 


With IT EPS) to what is here ſaid by Dr. 
Prieſtley, I muſt refer to what i have ſaid in 
p. 51, 84, 94.3 and what will be ſaid on the 
* ſubject of the Doctrine of Neceſlity at = 
end of this correſpondence. 


* 
ANSWER. 

Admitting, as I do, that a man is a ma- 
* ſyſtem, ſo organized as to perceive 
and think, I muſt believe that the materials 
of which he is made had a pre- exiſtence, 
and, conſequently, thoſe of the man Feſus. 
But this is certainly a very different #:nd of 
pre- exiſtence from that of thoſe who make 
Chriſt, or rather the principal part of him, 
to have pre- exiſted in an active ſtate, and 
to have afterwards entered into the embryo 
of the child of Mary. The belief that 
Chriſt was the maker of all things, the 

doctrine of a ꝓurgatory, and the worſhip of 
the dead, could never have ariſen from my 


l ; but theſe, and many other 
4  corruptions 
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corruptions of the chriſtian ſyſtem, aroſs 
but too eaſily from the other. As a 
chriſtian, (though it is not every body 
that, like Dr. Price, has the candour to 
allow me togbe one) I think I have the 
greateſt reaſon to be jealous of this kind 
of pre- exiſtence, but none at all of the i 
mere pre-exiſtence of the parts of which, 
men, animals, and even plants are com- 
poſed, * 


I am happy to concur with Dr. Price 
in the bulk of what he ſays under this“ 
head. My idea of the ſtate of man be- 
tween death and the reſurrektion, is, in 
fact, no way materially different from his. 
It is a ſtate of inaction and inſenſibility, 
from which we ſhall not recover till the 

| reſurrection; which, whether it will be 
brought about in a manner that may be 
ſaid to be within tbe . laws of nature ex- 
tenſively conſidered, or not, I cannot tell, 
and I am ſometimes inclined to one opinion, 
and ſometimes to the other. But though 
I ſhould decide for the formet; the evidence 
for it 1s not ſo {trong ; ; but that I think my- 
1 {elf 
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ſelf juſtified in ſaying, ** that our only hope 
« ſurviving the grave is derived from re. 
« yelation.” For hope implies a prepon- 
derance of the arguments in favour of a 
deſirable event, which preponderance of 
evidence nature does not appear to me to 
furniſh. What the amount of that evi- 
dence, in my opinion, is, I have ſtated in 


my Inſtitutes of Natural and yoann Re- 
Ren, Vol. I. 


3. 1 TE 
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PART II. 
Tur THIRD COMMUNICATION. 


ae Remarks by Dr. Price on Dr. 
Prieſtley's Replies to the ſecond Commu- 
nication with Dr. Prieſtley's third Replies. 


8 on Dr. Prieſtley's Reply, p. 91. 


ST certainly the attractR of the 
earth, the ſun, the planets, &c. (See 
page 93.) not being the action of the 
matter itſelf that is ſaid to attract, ought 
to be aſcribed to the action of ſome other 
ſubſtance within the earth, the ſun and 
planets—Does not Dr. Prieſtley | himſelf 
acknowledge this ?—And does he not, by 
maintaining God to be the ſource of all the 
/ motions in the world, allow a /oz/ to che, 
world, though he will not to men 17 


Ane wn 
\ 


| My argument goes to prove, that for 
the ſame reaſon that man has been ſuppoſed 
* . 


3 
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to have a ſoul, every particular Aang to 
which any powers or properties are aſcribed, 
may have @ /e parate ſoul alſo, K 


Dy PRT 


Bid. It is here ſaid, that perception is 
the property of the brain. I muſt again 
repeat, that the being that perceives Is one. 
The brain conſiſts of many ſubſtances. It 
is not, therefore, the brain that perceives. 
In p. 100, it is ſaid, hat thaugh : man 15 
one thinking being. he may conhft of many un- 
thinking beings —— Nothing can be more 
incomprehenſible to me than this, ls it 
not the ſame with ſaying, that many beings 
who want realon, may make one being who 
has reaſon ? Or that a perfection may exiſt 
in the whole which does not exiſt in any of 
the parts? If this can be true, why may 
not the component parts of this material 
world, though all of them ſeparately un- 
IE ct make one ſupreme intelligent 


bein Ig? 


5 
„ ANswER. 


& 
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ANSWER. 

"2 find no difficulty in conceiving that 
compound ſubſtances may have properties 
which thbir component parts cannot have. 
But it does not, therefore, follow, that all 
the conjoined parts of any particular whole, 
e. g. the univerſe, can have the peculiar at- 
tributes of the being that we call God; 
though they may have various properties 


that cannot be affirmed of any ar the parts 
| Fpargtely taken, 5 


DR. P RICE, 

If I underſtand Dr, Prieſtley, he ſays 1 in 
page 105, that the Deity thas a common 
property with matter, becauſe, like mat- 
ter, he has the power of attracting and 
repelling, But I have all along denied 
that matter has this power. According 
to Dr. Prieſtley himſelf, no being i in na- 
ture 1 but the Deity. 


ANSWER. 
If the ſuppoſed immaterial principle in 
man can really act upon the brain, it muſt 
"Fs. 2. neceſlazily 
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_ neceſſarily be in the manner that we term 
attraction or repulſion: becauſe theſe com- 
priſe all the poſſible affections of body; 
and what may be predicated of a finite 
mind, in this reſpect, may alſo be pre- 
dicated of the infinite mind. | 


DR. PRICE. 


Does not Dr. Prieſtley's mannerof arguing 
in p. 92, imply, that it is peſible for a harp- 
ſichord to play on itſelf, and that there are 
circumſtances in which it would be philo- 
ſophical to draw this concluſion ? 


ANSWER. 


My argument only proves, that, in cer- 
tain given, but impaſſible circumſtances, there 
could be no apparent ground to conclude 
that the muſic came from any * but 
the harpſichord itſelf. 


What can we reaſon but from what we know? 


| » 


Dx ier. 


It is ſaid, in p. 95, that / ideas are not 
things diſtinci from the mind, a mind with 


ideas, 
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*  jdeas, and a mind without ideas, would be the 
fame- I maintain, that ideas are not 
diſtin& from the mind, but its conceptions; 
or not themſelves things, but notions of 
things. How does it follow from hence, 
== that a mind with, or without ideas, is the 
4 * ſame? It would ſeem that this follows 
much more from the eontrary aſſertion. 


ANSWER. 4 
By a ching I mean whatever has properties. 
Now. ideas have many properties, and a 
mind may have ideas, or be without them. 
According to Dr. Hartley's Theory, how- 
ever, ideas are only vibrations in the brain, 

+ which correſponds to what Dr. Price might 
call modifications of the mind; ſo that on this 
ſubject our opinions are not materially, if 

at all, different. 


4 * K ® 
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Of the Doctrine of NecessITY. 
THE FIRST COMMUNICATION. 


QUERIES, by Dr. Price. 


1.1 O we not neceſſarily aſcribe our vo- 
| tions and actions to ourſelves ? 


2. Do we not determine ourſelves ? 


3. If we do not determine ourſelves, are 
we not deceived when we aſcribe our actions 
to ourſelves, and for that reaſon reckon 
ourſelves accountable for them ? 


ANSWER. 


By the principle of aſſociation we do 
aſcribe our volitions and actions to our- 


ſelves, 
4 


1 
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ſelves, and therefore we neceſſarily do ſo; | 
but not in ſuch a manner as to exclude 
motives from being neceſſary to every de- 
termination; and if we ſuppoſe that our 
volitions and actions have no cauſe foreign 
to themſelves, that is, to our wills, we 
deceive ourſelves, as in various other wrong 
judgments. | TR. 


By being liable to puniſhment for our 
actions, and acrountable for them, I mean 
its being wiſe and good in the Divine 
Being to appoint that certain ſufferings 
ſhould follow certain actions, provided they 
be voluntary, though neceſſary ones; ſuch 
a connection of voluntary actions and ſut- 
6 ferings being calculated to produce the 


greateſt ultimate good. 1 


Di., 

Query 4. Does it follow from its being 
certain that we ſhall determine ourſelves in 
a particular way, that we do not in that 
inſtance determine ourſelves at all? 


\ 


ANSWER: 
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ANSWER. 

I conſider all /e/f-determination, properly 
ſo called, as an impoſſibility, implying, 
that ſuch a determination has, in fact, 20 
cauſe at all. If the determination be 
certain, it muſt have a certain or neceſſary 
cauſe, ariſing from views of things preſent 
to the mind. For the illuſtration of this 
argument, I refer to my Treatiſe of Neceſſity, 
Sect. II. and to the. Letter to Dr. Horſeley. 


Tax 
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Tur sECOND COMMUNICATION, 
On the Doctrine of NECESSITY. 


Obſervations on Dr. Prieſtley's Anſwers to 
the Queries in p. 127 and 128, by 


N order to bring the diſpute between me 
and Dr. Prieſtley as much to a point as 
poſſible, and to diſcover how far we agreed 
and differed, I ſent to him, after my firſt 
communication, on the nature of matter 
and ſpirit, and the immortality of the ſoul, 


the following Queries: 


1. Can any thing act on another without 
being preſent to it? 


2. Can, therefore, matter act on other 
matter without contact and impulte ? 


3. Is 
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3. Is not the ſoul, or what I call myſelf, 
a being, or ſubſtance; and not merely a 
mode or property? 


4. Does the ſoul loſe its exiſtence at 
death? Or am I, the ſubject of thought, 
reaſon, conſciouſneſs, &c. to be then an- 
nihilated ? 


5. If I am to loſe my exiſtence at death, 
will not my reſurrection be the reſurrection 
of a non- entity; and therefore impoſſi- 
1 
6. If I am not to loſe my exiſtence at 
death, may it not be properly ſaid that I 
am naturally immortal? 


0 , : * . | 
7. Do we not neceſſarily aſcribe our 
volitions or actions to ourſelves ? 


8. Do we not determine ourſelves ? 


9. If we do not determine ourſelves, are 
we not deceived when we aſcribe our 
actions to ourſelves; and, for that reaſon, 
reckon ourſelves accountable for them? 


Li 10. Does 
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10. Does it follow from its being certain, 
in any inſtance, that we ſhall determine 
ourſelves in a particular way, that we do 
not, in that inſtance, determine ourſelves 
at all? 


In anſwer to theſe queries, I wiſhed for 
no more than a ſimple affirmation, or ne- 
gation ; thinking it would be a matter of 
ſome curioſity, ſhould it appear that our 
minds were ſo differently framed, as that 
one of us would write an yes where the 
other would write a zo. But I find that 
we are more nearly agreed than I expected. 
To the two firſt queries, Dr. Prieſtley has 
given no direct anſwer ; but what he has 
faid in different places, ſeems to imply that 
he would agree with me in anſwering them 
in the negative. The zd query he has in 
p-. 86 and 87, anſwered, as I ſhould, in the 
affirmative; and the 4th and 6th in the 
negative. It appears, however, I think, 
that I had ſome reaſon for expecting that 
he would not grant the ſoul to be a /ub- 
ſtance; much leſs one ſingle ſubſtance, For 
the obvious inference from hence, is, that 

Ls 1 the 
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the ſoul cannot be, either any ſyſtem of 
ſubſtances, or the organization of any 
ſyſtem ; and, therefore, not ſuch an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſubſtances as the brain, or tho 
ch of the brain. 2 


To the 7th query it appears alſo, (ſee p. 127) 
that he anſwers in the affirmative, and yet that 
to the $th he anſwers in the negative. In 
other words, he acknowledges that we ne- 
ceflarily aſcribe our determinations to our- 
ſelves, but denies that we do really de- 
termine ourſelves ; aſſerting in anſwer to 
the gth query, that we are deceived when 
we imagine that our volitions are not pro- 
| duced by a cauſe foreign to our wills, and 
on that account believe ourſelves reſponſible 

for them; all ſelf-determination being im- 
poſſible; and accountableneſs or liableneſs 
to puniſhment, being only the connexion 
which divine wiſdom, in order to produce 
the greateſt ultimate good, has eſtabliſhed 
between certain voluntary though neceſſary 
actions, and certain ſufferings. 


In ſeveral paſſages in my Review of 
Morals (p- 301 to 304, and p. 349 to 352, 
„„ ſecond 
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ſecond edit.) J have ſtated, in the beſt manner 
IJ Fam able, the queſtion concerning Liberty 
and Neceſſity. Dr. Prieſtley, in his ſecond 
volume (Sect. 5th and 6th) has replied to 
what I have ſaid in moſt of thoſe paſſages, 
with candour and ability: But I cannot ſay 
that I think he has done it with /ucceſs. 
He ſeems to miſunderſtand me, and, there- 
fore, I will endeavour to give a more 
diſtin& account of my ideas on this ſubject. 
If they are wrong, I ſhall rejoice to ſee 
them proved to be ſo. If they are right, 
it will be eaſy to form a judgment of all 
Dr. Prieſtley's arguments in his ſecond 
volume, and to determine how far we 


agree, and 45 ifer. 


After Dr. Clarke, I define Liberty to be 
« a power to act“, or © a power of e 
& notion, or ſelf-determination.” On this 
definition I would'n maks the following ob- 
| ſervations. 


1. That liberty is common to all animals, 
as well as to all reaſonable beings; every 
animal, as ſuch, poſſeſſing powers of felfs 
motion, or ſpontaneity. = 
| e 2, There 
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2. There are no degrees of liberty, be- 

| cauſe there is no medium between acting. 

and not acting; or between poſſeſſing ſelf- 
motive powers, and not poſſeſſing them. 


3. The liberty now defined is poſſible. 
One thing cannot move another, and that 
another in mfinitum. Some where or other 
there muſt exiſt a power of beginning 
motion, that is, of ſelf-motion. This is no 
leſs certain than that ſince one thing cannot 
produce another, and that another in in- 
finifum, there muſt be a jfirft cauſe, 


This argument ſeems to me deciſive, 
not only for the poſſibility, but the actual 
_ exiſtence of liberty. But farther. We are 
conſcious of it in ourſelves. I can fay 
nothing to convince a perſon who will de- 
clare that he believes hrs determinations 
do not originate with himſelf, or that he 
has no power of moving or determining, 
himſelf. It is another queſtion, whether 
he moves himſelf 487th or without a regard 
to motives, Aſſerting ſelf-determination 
with a regard to motives, (and no one ever 


yet aſſerted the contrary) is aſſerting EH. 
e determination. 
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determination, and, therefore, it is the ſame 
with aſſerting liberty. Dr. Prieſtley often 
ſays, that ſelf-determination implies an ef- 
fe& without a cauſe. But this cannotbe juſt- 
ly ſaid. Does it follow that becauſe I am 
myſe the cauſe, there is no cauſe * > 


4. This definition implies, that in our 
volitions, or determinations, we are not 
atted upon. Acting, and being ated upon, 
are incompatible with one another. In 
whatever inſtances, therefore, it is truly 
ſaid of us that we ad, in thoſe inſtances. 
we cannot be ated upon. A being in re- 
ceiving a change of its ſtate, from the 
exertion of an adequate force, is not an 
agent. Man therefore would not be an 
agent, were all his volitions derived from 
any force, or the effects of any mechanical 
cauſes. In this caſe it would be no more 
true that he ever acts, than it is true of a 
ball that it 24 when ftruck by another ball, 
But the main obſervation I would make i is 
the followin g. 


5. The liberty now | defined is con- 
* ſiſtent with acting with a regard to mo- 
10 tives. This has been already intimated; 


but 
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but it is neceſſary it ſhould be particularly 
attended to and explained, 


Suppoſing a power of ſelf- determination 
to exiſt, it is by no means neceſſary that it 
ſhould be exerted without a regard to any 
end or rule. On the contrary, it can never 
be exerted without ſome view or deſign. 
Whoever acts, means to do ſomewhat. 
This is true of the loweſt reptile, as well as 
of the wiſeſt man. The power of deter- 
mining ourſelves, by the very nature of it, 
wants an end and rule to guide it; and no 
probability, or certainty, of its being 
exerted agreeably to a rule, can have the 
leaſt tendency to infringe or diminiſh it. 
All that ſhould be avoided here, is, the 
intolerable abſurdity of making our reaſons 
and ends in acting the phyſical cauſes or 
efficients of action. This is the ſame with 
aſcribing the action of walking, not to the 
feet (or the power which moves the feet) 
but to the eye, which only /ees the way. 
The perception of a reaſon for acting, or the 
judgment of the underſtanding, is no more 
than ſeeing the way. It is the eye of the 

i 8 — 8 
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mind, which informs and directs; and what. 
ever certainty there may be that a particular 
determination will follow, ſuch determina- 
tion will be the /e/-determination of the 
mind; and not any change of its ſtate ſtamped 
upon it, over which it has no power, and in 
receiving which, inſtead of being an agent, 
it is merely a paſſive ſubjeft of agency. 


In a word. There is a diſtinction here 
of the laſt importance, which muſt never 
be overlooked. I mean the diſtinction fo 
much inſiſted on by Dr. Clarke, between 
the operation of phyſical cauſes, and the in- 
Luence of moral reaſons. The views or ideas 
of beings may be the account or occaſions of 
their acting; but it is a contradiction to 
make them the mechanical efficients of their 
actions. And yet I ſuſpect that Dr. Prieſt- 
ley will avow this to be his opinion. Ideas 
he makes to be diviſible and extended, He 
aſcribes an impulſive force to them: And 
aflerts that they act by mechanical laws on 
the mind, as one material ſubſtance acts 
upon another. See his Replies, p. 52, 85, 

De; and the Di/quifitions, Pp. 6% * $17 * 
od e In 
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In order better to- explain the diſtinc- 
tion I have mentioned, I will beg leave 
to give an account of the following par- 
ticulars, in which it appears to me that 
phyſical and moral cauſes differ, 


1. The one are beings; the others are 
only the views of beings, 


2. The one always ds, and the other 
may produce a certainty of event. But the 
certainties in theſe two caſes differ eflen- 
tially. It is, for inſtance, certain that a 
man dragged along like a piece of timber, 
will follow the ſuperior force that acts upon 
him. It may be alſo certain, that a man 
invited by the hope of a reward, will follow 
a guide, But, who ſees not that theſe cer- 
tainties, having different foundations, are 
of a totally different nature? In both caſes 
the man might in common ſpeech be ſaid 
to follow; but his following in the one caſe, 
however certain in event, would be his own 
agency: In the other caſe, it would be the 

ency of another. In the one caſe, he 
would really /«//ow : But in the other caſe, 
being dragged, he could not P be 

— 
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faid to follw. In the one caſe, ſuperior 
power moves him : In the other, he moves 
himſelf. In ſhort; to aſcribe a neceſſary 
and phyſical efficiency to motives, is (as 
Dr. Clarke has obſerved) the ſame with 
ſayin g. that an e notion can Atribe 
4 ball. | 


3˙ The certainty of event aifing from 
the operation of phyfical cauſes is always 
equal and invariable, but the certainty of 
_ event ariſing from moral cauſes, that is, 
from the views and perceptions of beings, 
admits of an infinite variety of degrees ; 
and ſometimes paſſes into probability and 


Cantingency, 


Suppoſing contrary reaſong equally ba- 
lanced in the mind, it may be uncertain 
how a being will act. If, for inſtance, a 
temptation to an act of wickedneſs comes 
in the way of a man whole love of virtue 
is nearly equal to the ſtrength of his paſ- 
fions, it may be doubtful which way he 
will determine. If his love of virtue ex- 
ceeds the influence of paſſion, there will be 


a - 54 of his acting virtuouſly, pro- 
portioned 
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portioned to the degree in which the love 
of virtue prevails within him : And it may 
be ſo prevalent as to make it certain that 
he will always follow his perceptions of 
virtue. 


4. In the operation of phyſical cauſes, it 
is always implied that there 1s not in any 
ſenſe a power to produce, or a poſſibility 
of producing any other effect than that 
which is produced; but the contrary is 
true of effects dependent on the wills, 
and occaſioned by the views of free agents. 
A benevolent man will certainty relieve mi- 
ſery when it falls in his way; but he has 
the p9wer of not relieving it. On the con- 
trary, a ſtone thrown from the hand mt 
move. There is no ſenſe in which it can 
be ſaid, that it poſſeſſes the power of not 
moving in the preciſe direction in which it 
is thrown. The reaſon of this is, that the 
benevolent man acts: The ſtone only ſuffers. 
Were the determination to give relief in 
the former caſe, and the motions of the 
ſtone in the latter, both alike /ifferances, 
(if I may fo ſpeak) or both effects of a 
force which could not be reſiſted, they 

| would 
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would be both alike void of all merit 
A man at the bottom of St. Paul's 
will not jump 1p: A man at the top 
vill not jump down. Both events may be 
certain. But a man at the bottom cannot 
Jump up: A man at the top can jump 
down. And if in common ſpeech we 
ſhould ſay in the latter caſe, that a man at 
the top cannot jump down, we ſhould ſpeak 
figuratively and improperly ; meaning only 
that he certainly will not. Who can deny, 
even with reſpe& to the Supreme Deity, | 
that, however certain it may be that he will 
not make his creation miſerable, he has 
the power to do it? It is, indeed, on this 
power that all our notions of moral ex- 
cellence in the actions of beings depend. 
Were the beneficence of a being no more 
His action, or /elf-determination, than the 
falling of rain is the action, or ſelf- de- 
termination, of rain, it would not be the 
object of moral approbation; or the ground 
of eſteem and gratitude. (See Review of 
Morals, p. 410 to p. 415. ſecond edit.) 
This leads me to obſerve, laſtly, 


6. That 
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6. That the caſuality implied in the 
views and diſpoſitions of beings is entirely 
conſiſtent with moral obligation, and re- 
ſponſibility: But that all effects brought 
about by mechanical laws are inconſiſtent 
with them. This appears ſufficiently from 
the preceding obſervations. 


Upon the whole. The queſtion con- 
cerning Liberty is not, Whether the 
« views or ideas of wenge influence their 
« actions,” but © what the nature of that 
« ;nfluence is.” That it is not any kind of 
mechanical or phyfical efficiency, appears to 
me palpably evident. But if I am miſtaken 
in this opinion; and if indeed, as Dr. 
Prieſtley maintains, man has no other liberty 
in following motives than water has in run- 
ning down hill, or than the arms of a ſcale 
preſt by weights, have in riſing and falling : 
If, I fay, this is the truth, man never ads. 
It is folly to applaud or reproach ourſelves 
for our conduct; and there is an end of all 
moral obligation and accountableneſs—Dr. 
Prieſtley does not acknowledge theſe con- 
ſequences. T think them clear to ſuch a 
| __ 
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degree as not to admit of proper prodf. 
The beſt that can be done in this caſe is to 
ſtate the queſtion diſtinctly and intelligibly, 
and leave the decifion to common: ſenſe. 


In reviewing theſe papers I have found, 
that my deſire to explain myſelf fully has 
led me to a redundancy of expreſſion and 
many repetitions. Dr. Prieſtley will, I 
hope, excuſe this. I refer myſelf to his 
candour, and chuſe now to withdraw from 
this controverſy——His firſt volume con- 
cludes with ſome obſervations in defence of 
the Socinian ſcheme of chriſtianity. I will 
not enter into any debate with him on this 
ſubject. My opinion is, that the Socinian 
ſcheme degrades chriſtianity, and is by no 
means reconcileable to the Scriptures. But 
I know that ſome of the beſt men and 
wiſeſt chriſtians have adopted it. Among 
theſe I reckon Dr. Pr:eftley, Mr. Lindſey, 
and Dr. Febb5; and ſhould it, contrary to 
my apprehenſions, be the true chriſtian 
doctrine, I with them all 3 ſucceſs 1 in 


popegating it. 


\ 


ANSWER. 
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ANSWER. 


On the ſubject of Neceſſity I have nothing 
material to add to what is contained in the 
ſecond volume of my work, and I cannot 
help thinking, that if what I have there 
advanced be attended to, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to obviate the objections here urged 
by Dr. Price. But as he has been fo ob- 
liging as to give his ideas with great frank- 
neſs, and diſtinctneſs, on the ſubje&, and 
I conceive this to be the only difference of 
real conſequence between us, I ſhall ſo far 
repeat the ſubſtance of what I have faid 
before, as may be neceſſary to reply with 
equal explicitneſs to what he has here ob- 
ſerves, © 


If /elf-motion, or ſelf-determination, pro- 
perly ſo called, be eſſential to liberty, I 
muſt deny that man is poſſeſſed of it; and 
if this, and nothing elſe, muſt be called 
agency, I muſt deny that, in this ſenſe, 
man is an agent; becauſe every human vo- 
lition is invariably directed by the circum- 
ſtances in which a man 1s, and what we 

K | call 
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call motives. It appears to me that we 
have no more reaſon, from fact and ob- 
ſervation, to conclude that a man can move 
himſelf, that is, that he can will without 
motives, than that a ſtone can move itſelf. 
And if the will is as invariably influenced 
by motives as the ſtone is influenced by 
gravity, it may juit as well be ſaid that 
the ſtone moves itſelf, though always ac- 
cording to the laws of gravity, as that the 
will, or the mind, moves itſelf, though 
always according to the motives ; and whe- 
ther theſe motives be called the moral or 
the phy/ical cauſes of our volitions, is of no 
ſort of ſignification; becauſe they are the 
only and the neceſſary cauſes, juſt as much 
as gravity is the only and neceſlary cauſe of 
the motion of the ſtone. Let the mind 
act contrary to motives, or the ſtone move 
contrary to the laws of gravity, and I ſhall 
then, but not before, belieye that they are 
not the only and neceſſary cauſes. 


0 


« The perception of reaſons or motives 
Dr. Price calls the eye of the mind, 
& which informs and directs ;” but if the 
Ts determination 
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determination of the mind, which follows 
upon it, be invariably according to that per- 
ception, I muſt conclude that the nature of 
the mind is ſuch, as that it could not act 
otherwiſe, and therefore that it has no ſelf- 
determination properly ſo called. A power 
manifeſted by no effects, muſt be con- 
ſidered as merely imaginary, it being from 
fects alone that we arrive at the knowledge 
of cauſes, | 


Judging from fats, I muſt conclude that 
a proper /elf-motion can no more belong to 
man than /e//-exiftence. Indeed, we have 
no more idea of the nature of ſelf- motion 
than we have of ſelf-exiſtence. Motion 
and exiſtence cannot be eternally derived, 
and actual exiſtence and actual motion, neceſ- 
farily lead us to ſome ſelfexiſting, and con- 
ſequently /e//-moving being. Though the 
idea be ever ſo incomprehenſible, and con- 
founding to our faculties, we muſt ac- 
quieſce in it; for to ſtop ſhort of this, or 
go beyond it, is equally impoſſible. 


The difference that Dr. Price and others 
make between moral and phy/ical cauſes and 


K 2 effects, 
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effects, appears to me to be that which 
ſubſiſts between voluntary and involuntary 
cauſes and effects; and this is indeed a moſt 
important difference. Where involuntary 
motions are concerned, as in the caſe of a 
man dragged by force, it is abſurd to uſe 
any reaſoning or expoſtulation, or to apply 
rewards or puniſhments, becauſe they can 
have no effect; but where voluntary mo- 
tions are concerned, as in the caſe of 
a man who is at liberty to go where 
he pleaſes, and chuſe what company he 
pleaſes, &c. reaſoning and expoſtulation, 
_ rewards and puniſhments, have the greateſt 

propriety, becauſe the greateſt ect; for 
they are applied to, and influence or move 
the will, as much as external force moves 


the body. 


It is on this circumſtance, viz. the in- 
Huence of motives on the will, that the whole 
of moral diſcipline depends ; ſo that if the 
will of man were ſo formed, as that motives 
ſhould have no influence upon it, he could 
not be the ſubject of moral government ; 
becauſe the hope of reward, and the fear of 
puniſhment, operate in no other manner 
than 
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than as motives applied to the will. And 
ſince the whole of moral government de- 
pends upon the diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments, what has been called /berzy, 
or a power of acting independently of 
motives, is ſo far from being the only foun- 
dation of moral government, that it is ab- 
ſolutely inconſiſtent with it, as I have 

ſhewn at large in my ſecond volume. | 


The ideas belonging to the terms ac- 
countableneſs, praiſe and blame, merit and 
demerit, all relate to the buſineſs of moral 
diſcipline, and therefore neceſſarily imply 
that men are influenced by motives, and 
act from fixed principles, and character; 
though, on account of our not compre- 
hending the doctrine of cauſes, and ſtop- 
ping where we ought not, we are generally 
under ſome miſtake and miſconception with 
reſpect to them, Therefore, to guard 
againſt all miſtake, it may be more ad- 
viſable that, in treating the ſubje& philo- 
ſophically, thoſe words be diſuſed. Every 
thing that really correſponds to them may 
be clearly expreſſed in different language, 

—:!;  e 
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and all the rules of diſcipline, every thing i in 
practice, on the part both of the governor 
and the governed, will ſtand juſt as before. 
To make my meaning intelligible, and 
ſhow that I do not advance this at random, 
I ſhall here endeavour to expreſs in a ſtrit 
and philoſophical manner the full import 
of all the terms abovementioned. 


In common ſpeech we ſay that we are 
accountable creatures, and juſtly liable to re- 
wards and puniſhments for our conduct. 
The philoſopher ſays, that juſtice ought to 
be called propriety or uſefulneſs, or a rule of 
conduct adapted to anſwer a good purpoſe, 
which in this caſe is the good of thoſe who. 

are the ſuljects of government or diſ- 
cipline; and therefore, inſtead of ſaying, 
We are Juftly liable to rewards or puniſhments, 
he ſays, We are beings of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution, that to make us happy upon our 
obſervance of certain law 8, and to make us 
ſuffer in conſequence of our tranſgreſſing 
thoſe laws, will have, a good effect with 
reſpect both to our own future conduct and 
that of others ; 1% e; tending to our own 
melioration, 
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| melioration, and operating to the me- 
lioration of others. 


In common language we ſay a man is 
praiſe-worthy, and has merit, The phi- 
loſopher ſays, that the man has acted from, 
or been influenced by good principles, or 
ſuch principles as will make a man happy 
in himſelf, and uſeful to others; that he is 
therefore a proper object of complacency 
and fit to be made happy; that 1s, the 
general happineſs will be promoted by mak- 
ing him happy, ; 


So alſo when, in common language, a 
man is faid to be b/ame-wworthy and to have 
demerit, the philoſopher ſays, that he has 
acted from, or been influenced by bad 
principles, or ſuch as will make a man 
- unhappy in himſelf, and hurtful to others; 
that he is therefore a proper ſubject of 
| averſion, and is fit to be made unhappy ; 
that is, the making him unhappy will tend 
to promote the general happineſs. | 


| Upon the whole, therefore, though the 
_ vulgar and philoſophers uſe different lan- 


ns: guage, 
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guage, they would ſee reaſon to act in the 
'fame manner. The governors will rule 
voluntary agents by means of rewards and 
puniſhments, and the governed, being vo- 
luntary agents, will be influenced by the 
apprehenſion of them. It is conſequently 
a matter of indifference in whatever lan- 
guage we deſcribe actions and characters. 
If the common language be in ſome re- 
ſpects inconſiſtent with the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, it is ſtill more inconſiſtent with the 
doctrine of liberty, or the notion of our 
being capable of determining without re- 
gard to motives. 


For the effect of the more exalted views 
of thephiloſophical neceſſarian, (as unſpeak- 
ably ſuperior to the more imperfect views 
of the vulgar) I refer to what I have ſaid 
upon that ſubject in my ſecond volume. 
We are not, however, to expect that neceſ- 
farians ſhould univerſally, and to the eye 
of the world, be better 'than other men, 
Even chriſtianity does not univerſally ap- 
pear to this advantage in the lives of its 


profeſſors. But of this I am perſuaded, 
I that 
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that if any man had ſtrength of mind 
fully to comprehend the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, and to keep his mind at all times 
under the influence of it, he would be 
much ſuperior to the mere chriſtian, though 
not perhaps as much ſo as the chriſtian 
may be to the mere virtuous heathen. 


Before I conclude this ſubje&, I cannot 
help noticing what appears to me to be 
an inconſiſtency in Dr. Price's account of 
his view of it. He fays, p. 137, © The 
« power of ſelf-determination can never 
«© be exerted without ſome view, or de- 
« fign,” 1. e. the will cannot be deter- 
mined without motives, and The power 
« of determining ourſelves, by the very na- 
« ture of it, wants an end, and rule, to 
guide it.” From this I ſhould infer, 
that the end and rule by which the will 
was guided being given, the determination 
would be certain and invariable ; whereas, 
in another place, p. 139. he ſays, that 
% moral cauſes only may produce a cer- 
« tainty; and even that the certainty of 
gan event ariſin 8 from moral cauſes, that is, 

9 from 
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from the views and perceptions of things, 
e admits of an infinite variety of degrees, 
and ſometimes paſſes into probability 
* and contingence, p. 140. Alſo that © in 
* the operation of moral cauſes there is a 
6 poſſibility of producing any other ef- 
“ fect than that which is produced.” 


Now that the will ſhould, by the very 
nature of it, want an end and rule to 
guide it, and yet be capable of determin- 
ing not only without, but contrary to that 
rule, is, I think, inconſiſtent ; and yet 
upon this it is that the whole controverſy 
hinges. If the will be always determined 
according to motives (whether it be al. 
ledged to be by ite, or by the motives} 
the determination is certain and inyariable, 
which is all that I mean by receſory ; 
whereas if it may determine contrary 70 
motives, it is contingent, and uncertain ; 
which I maintain to be a thing as impoſſi- 
ble as that, in any caſe whatever, an ef- 
fect ſhould ariſe without a cauſe; and alſo 
to be a thing that is, in its nature, in- 
capable of * the object of fore-4now- 

tedge. 
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jdge. And yet, if there be any truth in 
the ſcriptures, the Divine Being certainly 


foreſees every determination of the mind 


Tur 
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THE THIRD COMMUNICATION. 
Of the Doctrine of NEcEsSITY, 


N the ſubje& of neceſſity I will only 

ſay farther, that notwithſtanding what 
Dr. Prieſtley has ſaid in his laſt reply, p. 145, 
&c. I remain of opinion that Se/f-deter- 
% mination and certainty of determination 
ce are perfectly conſiſtent.” . That a ſelf- 
* determining power which is under no 
* influence from motives, or which de- 
« ſtroys the uſe of diſcipline and the ſu- 
“ perintendency of providence, has never 
* been contended for, or meant by any 
“ advocates for liberty. And, that I am 
by no means ſenſible of any inconſiſtency 
; + oY between 
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between aſſerting that every being who 
| as at all muſt act for ſome end, and with 
ſome view; and aſſerting, that a being may 
have the power of determining his choice 
to any one of different ends, and that 
when a regard to different ends is equal, 
contingency of event takes place. The 
controverſy, however, does not according 
to my views of it, hinge on the conſide- 
ration laſt mentioned ; but merely on this, 
whether man is a proper agent, or has a 
ſelf-determining power, or not. Beings 
may have a ſelf-determining power, as, ac- 
cording to Dr. Prieſtley's conceſſion, the 
deity has; and yet they may be always 
guided, as the deity certainly is, by a rule or 
end. I know Dr. Prieſtley will not allow 
me to argue thus from the deity to inferior 
beings. But this method of arguing appears 
to me fair; and, in the preſent caſe, it ſeems 
deciſive. It is only the manner in which God 
poſſeſſes his attributes that is incommuni- 
cable. We may juſtly ſay, God poſſeſſes 
power. Therefore, he may give power. 
But we cannot, without a contradiction, 
ſay, God is ſelf-exiſtent: Therefore, he 


may 
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may give ſelf- exiſtence; for this would be 
to ſay, that he can make a derived being, 
underi ved. Nor can we ſay, God poſ- 
ſeſſes infinite power; therefore, he can 
communicate infinite power; for this would 
be to ſay, that he can make a being, who, 
as a creature, muſt be finite and dependent, 
infinite and independent. ——It might be 
ſhewn, that creation out of nothing im- 
plies infinite power, and therefore cannot 
be communicated. 


Dr. Prieſtley will, I hope, allow me 
to add the following queries. 


Is is not more honourable to the deity 
to conceive of him, as the parent, guide, 
governor, and judge of free beings formed 

after his own image, with powers of rea- 

ſon and ſelf-determination, than to con- 
ceive of him, as the former and conductor 
of a ſyſtem of conſcious machinery, or the 
mover and controuler of an univerſe of 


puppets ! ? 


Can Dr. Prieſtley believe eaſily, that 
in all thoſe crimes which men charge 
cbenzſelves 
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themſelves with, and reproach berths for, 
God is the agent; and that (ſpeaking phi- 
loſophically) She, in ſuch inſtances, are 
no more agents, than a ſword is an agent 
when employed to commit murder? 


Is it ſurpriſing that few poſſeſs ſtrength 
of mind enough to avoid ſtarting at ſuch 
concluſions ?— am, however, ready to own 
the weight of ſome of the obſervations Dr. 
Prieſtley has made to explain and ſoften 
them. And though I think, that were 
they commonly received, they would be 
dreadfully abuſed; yet I doubt not, but 
Dr. Prieſtley may be, as he ſays he is, a 
better man for believing them. 


But I muſt not go on. Were I to write 
all that offers itſelf, I ſhould fall into 
numberleſs tautologies; and there would 
be no end of this controverſy. 


ANSWER. 


I know very well that Dr. Price, and 
other advocates for what is called philo- 


e free- will, do not think that a ſelf- 
determining 
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determining power deſtroys the uſe of diſ 
cipline, and but I contend: that it neceſ- 
farily does fo, I alſo deny that, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, there can be any ſuch thing as 
contingency, it always implying that there is 
an ejfect without a cauſe; and therefore that 
a determination of the mind in circumſtan- 
ces in which a regard to different objects is 
equal, is an impoſſibility. This muſt be 
univerſal, and conſequently reſpect the ſu- 
preme mind as well as others. Thoſe who 
ſpeak with the greateſt reverence of the 
Divine Being, always ſuppoſe that he never 
acts but for ſome end, and that the beſt, 
7. e. he acts according to ſome invariable 
rule. But we ſoon loſe ourſelves in ſpecu- 


lation concerning the fire cauſe. 


In anſwer to the Queries, I reply, in ge- 
neral, that I cannot conceive any thing 
honourable to the deity, becauſe the thing 
is not poſſible in itfelf, and if poſſible, not 
at all beneficial to man, in the ſuppoſition 
of his having endued us with what 1s 
called /elf-determination. And though the 


doctrine of neceſſity may, like every thing 
| the 
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the moſt true and ſublime, be exhibited in 
a ridiculous light, it is the only ſyſtem 
that is even paſible; and in my opinion it 
is in the higheſt degree honourable, both to 
the univerſal parent, and his offspring ; 
the juſt contemplation of it being emi- 
nently improving to the mind, and lead- 
ing to the practice of every thing great and 
excellent, as I think J have ſhewn in my 
ſecond volume. 


It certainly ſounds harſh to vulgar ears, 
to ſay that in all thoſe crimes that men 
% charge themſelves with, and reproach 
i themſelves for, God is the agent; and 
that, in ſuch caſes, they are in reality 
*© no more agents, than a ſword is an agent 
e when employed to commit a murder.” 
It does require firength of mind not to 
ſtartle at ſuch a concluſion ; but then it re- 
quires nothing but ſtrength of mind; i. e. 
ſuch a view of things as ſhall carry us be- 
yond firſt and fallactous appearances. And 
it requires,. I think, but a ſmall degree of 
ſagacity to perceive that, whatever there is 
ſhocking in theſe conclufions, it is actually 
L found, 
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found, and under a very flight cover, in 
Dr. Price's own principles; ſince, I be- 
lieve, he admits that God foreſees all the 
crimes that men would commit, and yet 
made man; that he till has it in his 
power, in various ways, to prevent the 
commiſſion of crimes, and yet does not 


. Chuſe to do it. If Dr. Price will anſwer 


a queſtion that is frequently put by chil- 
* dren, viz. *©* Papa, Why does not God 
« kill the Devil?” I will undertake to tell 
him why God made the Devil. Let him 
tell me why God permits vice, and I will 
tell him why he appoints it. 


However, the very language that Dr. 
Price uſes to make the doctrine of neceſſit 
appear horrid and frightful, is the very 
language of the ſcriptures, in which wicked 

men are expreſsly called God's fivord, and 
are ſaid, in a great variety of phraſes, to do 
all his pleaſure; though, in a different 

ſenſe, the very contrary expreſſions occur. 
The reply that Paul makes to what might 
be objected to his ſaying, God has mercy 
on bam he will have mercy, and whom be 


** 
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will he hardeneth, Rom. q, &c. viz. Thou 
wilt ſay then unto me, Why doth he yet find 
fault, for who has reſiſted his will, favours 
more of the ideas of a neceſſarian, than 
I ſuſpet; the abettors of the contrary 
doctrine can well bear; Nay but? O man, 
10% art thou that replieft againſt God? 
Shall the thing formed ſay unto him that 
formed it, why haft thou made me thus ? 
Hath not the potter power over the clays 
of the ſame lamp to make one veſſel unto Ho- 
nour, and another unto diſhonour ? 


I do not fay it is impoſlible to explain 
this paſſage of ſcripture in a manner con- 
ſiſtent with Dr. Price's opinions; but J 
will fay that, with leſs latitude of inter- 
pretation, I will undertake to explain every 
text that can be produced in favour of the 
Arian hypotheſis, in a manner conſiſtent 
with Socinianiſm. 


Since, upon all ſchemes, it is a fact, that 
vice, as well other evils, does and muſt exiſt, 
at leaſt for a time; is it not more honour- 
able to the univerſal creator, and ſupreme 

2 +, mu 
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ruler, to ſuppoſe that he intended it, as an 
inſtrument. of virtue and happineſs, rather 
than that, though he by no means choſe it 
(as a thing that neceſſarily thwarted his 
views) it was not in his power to foreſee 
or prevent it; but that he is content to 
make the beſt he can of it when it does 
happen, interpoſing from time to time to 
palliate matters, as unforeſeen emergencies re- 
quire. This, if it be poſſible in itſelf, is 
what we muſt acquieſce in, if we reje& 
the doctrine of neceflity. There is no 
other alternative. 


I think it hardly poſſible that a perſon 
who believes in contingencies can have a 
ſteady faith in the doctrine of divine pre- 
ſcience ; and to diveſt the Divine Being of 
this attribute, which in the ſcriptures he 
claims as his diſtinguiſhing prerogative, is 
ſuch a /e/ening and a degradation of Gods 
reſpecting him too in his moſt important 
capacity, or that in which we are moſt 
concerned, viz. as governor of the univerſe, 
that every thing that Dr. Price can repre- 

1 | ſent 
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ſent as the conſequence of the doctrine of 
neceſſity appears to me as nothing in com 
pariſon with it. 


But, as Dr. Price is fully ſenſible, we 
ſee things in very different lights; and it 
is happy for us that, in general, every light 
in which we view our own principles is more 
or leſs favourable to virtue. The Papiſt, 
I doubt not, thinks his mind powerfully 
and advantageouſly impreſſed with the idea 
- 0% the ſacramental elements being the real 
body and blood of Chrift; the Trinitarian 
with the notion of the ſupreme God being 
incarnate, and the Arian with his opinion, 
that it was the maker and governor of the 
world that died upon the croſs ; and numbers 
will ſay that chriſtianity is of no value, 
and with Mr. Venn, that they would urn 
their bibles, if theſe ſtrange doctrines be not 
contained in them, 


Dr. Price, however, does not feel 
that chriſtianity is degraded in his ap- 
prebenſion, by conſidering theſe opinions 


as abſurd, or ill founded, though he 
—_—_ does 
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does think it degraded by the Socinian 
hypotheſis. Neither do I think chriſ- 
tianity degraded, but, on the contrary, I 
think its effect upon the mind is much im- 
proved, and the wiſdom and power of God 
more conſpicuous, on the ſcheme which 
ſuppoſes that our Saviour was a mere man, 
in all things like unto his brethren ; and 
that as by a mere man came death, ſo by a 
mere man, allo, comes the reſurrection of the 
dead. I chearfully conclude with Dr. 
Price in ſaying, in his letter ſubjoined to 
the Introduction, that our agreement in 
expecting this awful period, makes it 
& of little conſequence in what we dif- 
„ fer.” 


QUERIES addreſſed 77 DR. PRI E, 
Oo the penetrabil ity of matter. 


I. Is it not a fact, that re/Nlance is often 
occaſioned not by the contact of ſolid mat- 
ter, but by a power of repulſion acting at a 
diſtance from the ſuppoſed ſubſtance, as in 
electricity, magnetiſm, optics, &c. ? 


2. What 
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2. What is the effect of ſuppoſed contact, 
but another reſiſtance ? 


3. Is it not even certain, that this ſup- 
poſed contact cannot be real contact, ſince 
the particles that compoſe the moſt com- 
pact bodies, being capable of being brought 
nearer together by cold, appear not actually 
to touch one another? 


4. Since, therefore, there cannot be any 
evidence of impenetrability, but what re- 
ſults from the conſideration of conta, and 
there is no evidence of any real contact, 
does not the doctrine of impenetrability 
ſtand altogether unſupported by any act; 
and therefore muſt it not be unphiloſophi- 
cal to admit that it is any property of mat- 

ter ? | 


Of the Sour. 


I. If matter be not impenetrable, Dr. 
Price ſeems (if I may judge from what 
he ſays in page 56,) not unwilling to ad- 
mit that it may be endued with the pro- 
perties of perception and thought. Since, 
therefore, the uniform compoſition of the 
+ 4 hole 
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whole man will be gained by the preceding 
hypotheſis, is it not a conſideration in fa-. 
vour of it? It can only be a ſuppoſed ze- 
cefſity that could lead any perſon to adopt 
the hypotheſis of zwo /ub/tances in the com- 
poſition of one being, eſpecially two ſub- 
ſtances ſo exceedingly heterogeneous ag 
matter and ſpirit are defined to be, 


2. Admitting matter to have the pro- 
perty of impenetrability, is there any rea- 
ſon to believe that the powers of percep- 
tion and thought may not be ſuperadded 
to it, but that we cannot concerve any con- 
nection between the different properties off 
impenetrability and thought, or any rela- 
tion they can bear to each other? 


3. Have we, in reality, any idea of a 
connection between the property of per- 
ception, and extended ſubſtance, that is not 
impenetrable b 


4. If not, is it not more philoſophical 
to ſuppoſe that the property of perception 
may be imparted to ſuch a ſubſtance as the 
body; it being certainly unphiloſophical to 
ſupport 
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ſuppoſe that man conſiſts of #00 kinds of 
ſubſtance, when all the known properties 
and powers of man may belong to one ſub- 
Fance. 


5. If the ſoul of man be an extended 
ſubſtance, it is certainly in idea, and why 
may it not in fact, be as diſcerptible as mat 
ter. If ſo, are all the parts into which it 
may be divided, thinking and conſcious 
beings? If not, why may not a material 
being, poſſeſſed of thought, conſiſt of ma- 
terial ſubſtances, not Pane of thought, 
as well as a ſpiritual one? 


6. Whether is it more probable that 
God can endue organized matter with a 
capacity of thinking, or that an immaterial 
ſubſtance, poſſeſſed of that property, can 
be ſo dependent upon the body, as not to be 
capable of having a perception without it, 
ſo that even its peculiar power of ef 
motion cannot be exerted but in con) junction 
with the body? 


7. If there can be any ſuch thing as a 
proper connection between material and 
imma- 
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immaterial ſubſtances, muſt not the for- 
mer neceſſarily, according to the common 
hypotheſis, impede the motions of the 
latter? 


8. Is there, therefore, any proper me- 
dium between the hypotheſis which makes 
man wholly material, and that which makes 
the body a clog upon the ſou], and conſe- 

quently the death of the body the freedom 
of the ſoul ? 


9. They who maintain the Arian hy- 
potheſis, believe that an immaterial ſpirit, 
ſimilar to the human ſoul, is capable of 
the greateſt exertions in a ſtate independ- 
ent of any connection with body, at leaſt 
ſuch bodies as ours. They alſo ſuppoſe 
that between the death and the reſurrection 
of our Lord, he poſſeſſed, and exerted, his 
original powers. Is it not then inconſo- 
nant to this ſyſtem, to ſuppoſe that the 
human ſoul, which to all appearance is 
influenced by bodily affections exactly like 
the embodied ſoul of Chriſt, ſhould be in- 
capable of all ſenſation or action during 
the ſleep or death of the body? 
275 10. Con- 
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10. Conſequently, does not every argu- 
ment that proves the dependence of the 
ſoul on the body favour the Socinian hy- 
potheſis, by making it probable, that the 
ſoul of Chriſt was equally dependent upon 
his body, and therefore was incapable of 
exertion before as well as after its union 


to it? In other words, that Chriſt had no 
proper exiſtence before his birth ? 


Of the Doctrine of NECESSITY. 


1. If any mental determination, or vo- 
lition, be preceded by nothing, either 
within the mind itſelf, or external to it, 
but what might have exiſted without being 
followed by that determination, in what 
does that determination differ from an effect 
without a cauſe 


2. Admitting the poſſibility of ſuch a 
determination, or a determination without 
any previous motive, with what propriety 
can it be the ſubje& of praiſe or blame, 
there being no principle, or defign (which 


would come under the denomination of 


motive from which the determination pro- 
ceeded ? 
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ceeded ? How then can ſuch a power of 
ſelf determination make us accountable crea- 
tures, or the proper objects of rewards and 
puniſhments ? 


3. If certain definite determinations of 
mind be always preceded by certain definite 
motives, or ſituations of mind, and the ſame 
definite motives be always followed by the 
fame determinations, may not the determi- 


nations be properly called necgſſary; ne- 
ceſſity ſignifying nothing more than the 


cauſe of conſtancy ? 


If certain determinations always fol- 
Nh certain ſtates of mind, will it not fol- 
low, whether theſe determinations be called 
neceſſary, or not, that no determination 
could have been intended, or expected, by 
the author of all things, to have been 
otherwiſe than it has been, 7s, or 7s to be? 
Since, in this caſe, they could not have 
been otherwiſe without a miracle, 


5. If any event be properly contingent, 
1. e. if the determination does not depend 
upon the previous ſtate of mind, is it poſ- 


fible that the moſt perfect knowledge of 
that 
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that mind, and of all the ſtates of it, can 
enable a perſon to tell what the determina- 
tion will be? In other words, is a con- 


tingent event the object of fore-knowledge, 
even to the deity himſelf ? 


In anſwer to Dr. Prieſtley's 4th query, 
(page 172,) and allo to what he fays in 
page 161, 162, &c. I readily admit that all 
events are ſuch as the power of God (act- 
ing under the direction of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs) either cauſes them to be, or 
permits them to be. I rejoice in this as the 
moſt agreeable and important of all truths : 
But I by no means think with Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, that there is no difference between it, 
and God's producing all events. I ſcarcely 
think he would conclude thus in other 
caſes. Are there not many inſtances in 
which Dr. Prieſtley would think it hard 
to be charged with doing what he only 
foreſees, and for the beſt reaſons, thinks ; 
fit not to Hinder? 


Active and ſelf-directing powers are the 
foundation of all morality; all dignity of 
nature 
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nature and character; and the greateſt poſ- 
ſible happineſs. It was, therefore, neceſ- 
ſary ſuch powers ſhould be communicated; 
and being communicated, it was equally 
neceſſary that ſcope, within certain limits, 
ſhould be allowed for the exerciſe of them. 
Is God's permitting beings, in the uſe of 
ſuch powers, to act wickedly, the ſame 
with being himſelf the agent in their wick- 
edneſs? Or can it be reaſonable to ſay, 
that he appoints what cannot be done with- 
out breaking his laws, contiadifting his 
will, and abufing the powers he has given! 


Were I to be aſked ſuch a queſtion as that 
which Dr. Prieſtley (in page 162,) puts into 
the mouth of a child Why God made 
the Devil?“ or, © Why God does not con- 
« fine or kill the Devil?” I ſhould pro- 
bably anſwer, that God made the Devil 
good, but that he made himſelf a Devil; 
and that a period is near when the Devil 
and all wicked beings will be deſtroyed; 
but that, in the mean time, the miſchief 
they do is not. prevented by confining 
them, or taking away their power, for 

the 
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the ſame reaſon that a wiſe government 
does not prevent crimes by ſhutting men 
up in their houſes, or that a parent does 
not prevent his children from doing wrong 
by tying up their hands and feet. — 

1 would, in ſhort, lead the child to under- 
ſtand if poſſible, that to prevent wicked- 
neſs by denying a ſphere of agency to be- 
ings, would be to prevent one evil by pro- 
ducing a greater. 


The anſwer I would give to moſt of Dr. 
Prieftley's other queries, may be eaſily col- 
lected from my former replies. 


With reſpect to the laſt of them in par- 
ticular, I cannot help obſerving, that it 
implies what I can by no means admit, that 
free agency is inconſiſtent with a depen- 
dence of our determinations on the ſtate 
of our minds, and with a certainty of 
event. I think I have proved that our 
determinations may be /e/f-determinations, 
and yet this be true of them. 


The fore-knowledge of a contingent event 
carrying the appearance of a contradiction, 
x : - 

| 18 
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is indeed a difficulty ; and I do not pretend 
to be capable of removing it. 


ANSWER: 

I ſtill cannot fee any difference, with re. 
ſpect to criminality, between doing, and per- 
mitting what may be prevented, even with 
reſpect to men, and much leſs with reſpect 
to the deity; and I ſhould zo think it 
hard to be charged with what I thought 
proper not to hinder. If I had, as Dr. 
Price ſays, the beſt reaſons for it, they would 


ſufficiently juſtify me, and in both caſes 
alike. | 


But men have only an imperfect con- 
trol upon each other, and the exertion of 
it is often difficult, or at leaſt inconve- 


nient. We, therefore, make an allowance 


with reſpect to men, for which there is no 
reaſon with reſpect to God. He diſtinctly 
foreſees every action of a man's life, and 
all the actual conſequences of it. If, there- 
fore, he did not think any particular man, 


and his conduct, proper for his plan of 
- creation and providence, he certainly would 
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not have introduced him into being at 
all. | 


All that Dr. Price obſerves with reſpect 
to what he calls a&rve and Self. directing 
powers, I entirely approve; but I think the 
ſame concluſions will follow on the ſup- 
polition of man and ſuperior beings, hay- 
ing what we call mere voluntary powers, 
liable to be influenced by the matives to 
which they will be expoſed, in the cir- 
cumſtances in which the Divine Being 
thinks proper to place them. It is this 
that I call the foundation of morality ; and 
not to have given this power, or, by mi- 
raculous interpoſition, to controul it, would 
either be, as Dr. Price ſays, to prevent 
ſmaller evils by producing greater, or not 
to produce the greateſt poſſible good. His 
reply to the child is the ſame that I 
make, but the queſtion has a meaning to 
which the capacity of a child does not 


extend, 
9 : : 
If Dr. Price admits, as, in this, place, 
he ſeems to do, that our determinations 


certainly depend upon the ſtate of our minds, 
M 1 1 
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I ſhall have no objection to his calling us 
Free agents. I believe we are ſo, in the 
popular ſenſe of the words, and I think it. 
perfectly conſiſtent with all the nece/iry 
that I aſcribe to man. When men ſay that 
they are free, they have no idea of any 
thing farther than a freedom from the 
control of others, or what may be called 
external force, or cauſes of action not ariſing 
within themſelves. Internal cauſes are never 
ſo much as thought of, and much leſs ex- 
preſsly excluded, when they 8 ow this 


moſt perfect liberty. 
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To Dr. KEtNnRick. 

SI R, | 
OU and I differ ſo very little with 

reſpect to any thing of importance 

in my Diſqu ;/itions, &c. that notwithſtand- 

ing the obligation I have laid myſelf under, 

I ſhould hardly have thought it neceſſary to 

addreſs you on the ſubject; and I freely 

acknowledge, that it is rather your impor- 


tunity, than any thing elſe, that has in- 
duced me to do it. 


we eau maintain that matter is not 
that impenetrable ſtuff that it has been 
imagined to be, that man is an homoge- 
neous being, the ſentient principle not 
reſiding in a ſubſtance diſtinct from the 
body, but being the reſult of organization; 
and, as far as I can perceive, you likewiſe 

"TON M3 agree 
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agree with me in holding the doctrine of 
| philoſophical neceſſity. 


Of what then is it that you complain; 
It ſeems to be, principally, that I do not 
acknowledge to have learned my doctrine 
in your ſchool, and that the manner in 
which I explain it is not perfectly conſiſtent, 
or juſt. - You ſay, Review for 1778, p. 48, 
« I cannot eaſily abſolve you from the cen- 
« ſure of unpardonable neglect, in being ig- 
© norant of what has ſo recently, and re- 
«c peatedly been advanced on the fundamental 
e ſubjectof your Di/qui/itions. Twenty years 
«© are now nearly elapſed fince I firſt took 
e up the ſubject, on occaſion of the late 
„ Cadwallader Colden's treatiſe of the prin- 
e ciple of action in matter, a ſubject on which 
« T have frequently deſcanted, in various 
« publications, as occaſion offered. In 
the ſame page you ſay, that this neg- 
«& lect of mine is not Le much real as af- 
> fected. 5 


Now, Sir, whatever be the degree of 
Blame that I have juſtly brought upon my- 
ſelf, 1 do aſſure ks that my ignorance of 

your | 
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your having maintained what I contend for 
is not affected, but real; and indeed my 
not having learned more of you, and my 
not holding your doctrine with perfect 
conſiſtency, may be allowed to weigh ſome- 
thing in anſwer to a charge of plagiariſin. 
| Befides, whatever injury I have done you, 
[ reap-no advantage from it; becauſe I do 
not advance the doctrine as my own diſ- 
covery, but profeſs to have learned the 

ſyſtem from F. Boſcovich, and Mr. Michell. 


I am but an occaſional reader of Revzews, 
and I have not the leaſt recollection either 
of Mr. Colden's treatiſe, or of any thing 
that was ever ſaid about it ; and yet I am 
far from thinking diſreſpectfully either of 
anonymous, or of periodical publications, of 
which, without the leaſt reaſon, you fre- 


Ss quently charge me: but certainly there is 


leſs chance of an anonymous publication 
being generally known, and eſpecially of 
its being aſcribed to its right author. 


You ſay, p. 402, that you find I do 
not think you much my friend, becauſe I 
ſaid fo of the author of the Eſſay in your 
| M 4 | Review 
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Review for September 1775 ; but I had not 
the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of your being 
the writer of that Effay. It is there called 

a Letter to the Reviewers, and was an- 
nounced by yourſelf, as a piece ſuppoſed to 
be written either by myſelf, or ſome of my 
able friends; and, in conſequence, proba- 
bly, of that manner of announcing it, it 
has, with many perſons, paſſed for mine. 
You muſt not blame me for not knowing 
it to he yours, when yourſelf announced | it 
as mine. 


As you ſeem not to have any recellodtion 
of this circumſtance, which has led my- 
felf and others into a miſtake, I ſhall take 
the liberty to recite the whole paragraph, 
which is in a note of your Review for 
Auguſt. 1775, p. 15> © Fer the rea- 
4 ſons alledged in our account of Dr. 
% Prieſtley's Eſſays, we beg leave to be 
« excuſed for the preſent from entering 
into this intereſting diſpute, and that 
« ſtill the more earneſtly, as we have had 
* ſent us a long and laboured defence of 


25 tie paſſage that appeared ſo exception- 
yy able 
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able to Mr. Seton, intended to have been 
« printed in a pamphlet by itſelf, had not 
« the author (either the Dr. himſelf, or 
« ſome able friend) juſtly conceived ſo 

good an opinion of our candour, as to 
think we ſhould afford a place for it 
« in our Review, which we purpoſe to do 
«© in our next number.” Accordingly in 
the very next number (September 1775, 
appeared this Eſſay, which 2 now call 
your Own. 


There are ſeveral other things in your 
letters to me that are alroſt as unaccount- 
able as this. I am very far from having 
a mean opinion of your underſtanding, 
and mea of ſenſe are generally can- 
did; at leaſt they are able to perceive 
the real meaning of a writer who wiſhes 
to be underſtood, and they are above little 
cavils. And yet, p. 64, you aſcribe to 
me what 1 am profeſſedly refuting, and 
only ſuppoſe for the ſake of that refutation, 
viz.. the ſolidity of the atoms, or the ulti- 
mate conſtituent parts of bodies. You 
write variouſly, and perhaps not very con- 
TOY 
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ſiſtently with reſpect to me; but, in gener 
ral, you ſeem to think that I write with 
tolerable perſpicuity, as well as readineſs ; 
you ſhould therefore have reconſidered the 
paſſages which you except againſt. I ſee 
little, if any thing, that I can amend in 
them; and yet you ſay that, © with the 
e beſt diſpoſition in the world to compre- 
e hend me, you cannot poſſibly conceive 
« what T am about. 


Your cavil, p. 65, appears to me to 
be equally ill founded: for by the /mnalle/ 
parts of bodies, I evidently mean thoſe 
that are ſuppoſed to be the ſmalleſt, or the 
ſolid indiſcerptible atoms of other philoſo- 
phers; which I maintain to be reſolvable 
into {till {ſmaller parts. I do not wonder 
to find this wretched cavil in ſuch a writer 
as Mr. Whitehead, but it is altogether 
unworthy of a perſon who has any degree 
of reputation, as a writer, or a man of 
ſenſe, and candour. 


You ridicule what you call my pompous 
jt of authors prefixed to the Di/quz/itions, 


when 
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when I barely mention thoſe of which 
there are different editions, that, as I quote 
the pages, thoſe who had different editions 
of the ſame book might be apprized of it. 
What could the moſt modeſt writer, your- 
ſelf for inſtance, who wiſhed to be under- 
ſtood, do leſs? Had I meant to ſwell the 
liſt, I ſhould have inſerted in it a that I 
have quoted; which, however, is a very 
common practice, a and not at all exception- 
able. On many occaſions you charge me 
with vanity and conceit; and once, in imi- 
tation, I ſuppoſe, of the ſtyle of Dr. John- 
ſon, you term it an exuberance of ſelf-exal= 
tation: but this charge is founded upon 
nothing but the moſt forced and uncandid 
conſtruction of my expreitions. This I 
conſider as an unworthy artifice. Had I 
affected an unuſual degree of mod iy, in- 
conſiſtent with writing ſo much as I do, 
(as it certainly implies that I think myſelf 
capable of inſtructing, at leait, ſome part of 
mankind) there would have been more rea- 
lon for your conduct. | 


As to the work which you promiſe the 
public, I thall expect it with ſome impa- 
tience, 
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tience, and ſhall certainly read it with the 
greateſt attention; and as you ſay that 
the theory of phyfics, or the ſyſtematical 
« principles of natural philoſophy, the fci- 
4c ence which Lord Bacon repreſents as the 
te baſis and foundation of all human know- 
tt ledge is the department of your pecu- 
& liar profeſſion, I do hope that you will 
throw ſome light upon it, and I have every 
reaſon to with you ſucceſs. If you can 
prove, as you ſay, page 277, that all mat- 
ter is poſſeſſed of ſome degree of perception; 
you will effectually remove the only diffi- 
culty under which my ſcheme labours ; 
which is how a ſentient principle is the 
reſult of organization. The Fa# I think 
indiſputable, and muſt be admitted on the 
received rules of philoſophizing; but that 
it muſt be ſo, from the nature of things, I 
own I do not yet fee, any more than I am 
yet ſatisfied that the form and magnitude 
c of bodies are to be conſidered as gene- 
ce rated by motion,” p. 161, or that 
« every natural phenomenon, or diſtin 
% object of ſenſe, is a compound of active 
% and paſſive phyſical powers,” notwith- 

1 | ſtanding 
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ſtanding the very ingenious. obſervations 
that you have advanced with reſpect to 
them. | 


You frequently hint that, the "a | 
why I have generally appeared to advantage 
in controverſy, is that I have always pitched 
upon weak antagon ifts. 4 can only ſay, 
that, if this has been the caſe; it has been 
becauſe I have not had the good fortune 
to meet with any better ; and in general 
they have not been weak either in their 
own eyes, or in thoſe of the public. This 
character, however, can by no means ap- 
ply to Dr. Brown, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Black- 
ſtone, Dr. Reid, or Dr. Beattie, whatever 
you may ſay of Dr. Oſwald, on whoſe 
work you will find the higheſt encomiums 
in the Reviews of the day; and it was 
in fact, held in very great and general ad- 


5 miration, 


vou will alſo find the ſame to be, in a 
great meaſure, true of the Letters on Ma- 
_ terialiſm. Beſides the ſtating of objeftions 
actually made, and anſwering them, has 2 
much better effect than propoting them in 
| other 
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other words; as it may he ſufpected, that, 
by this means, the anſwerer gives himſelf 
an unfair advantage; and when I replied 
to him, no other anſwer had appeared, 
For as to your Mr. Seton, who, it. ſeems, 
notwithſtanding the incredulity of ſome, 
did really live, and is now actually dead, 
I could not, though I endeavoured to do 
it, perſuade myſelf to take any notice of 
him; he appeared to know ſo very little of 
the very rudiments of theological know- 
ledge, Many other opponents I have neg- 
lected to notice becauſe I thought them 
inſignificant, though they are not without 
their admirers, and boaſt, as you do, that! 
make no reply, becauſe I am not able to 
do it. As to yourſelf, pretend what you 
will, T cannot conſider you in the licht of 
an adverſary, 


You aſk me repeatedly, why, ſince I 
deny all ſolidity or impenetrability, I ſhould 
chuſe to make uſe of ſo obnoxious a term 
as matter, when the leſs exceptionable one 
of ſpirit would anſwer my , purpoſe full as 


well. I anſwer, that the cauſe of truth is 
4: beſt 
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| beſt anſwered by calling every thing by its 
uſual name, and I think it a mean ſubter- 


fuge to impoſe upon mankind by the uſe of 
te, 


Man, I believe, was wholly made of Fh 
duſt of the ground, or of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the earth itſelf. Now by what term 
has the earth, and all the ſubſtances that 
belong to it, been diſtinguiſhed, but that 
of matter? I ſuppoſe the ſentient principle 
in man to be the brain itſelf, and not any 
mnvifible ſubſtance reſiding in the brain, and 
capable of ſubſiſting when the brain is de- 
ſtroyed. Now of what has the brain been 
always ſaid to conſiſt, but matter, another 
ſpecies indeed from that of the duſt of the 
ground, but till compriſed under the fame. 
common appellation of matter? In what other 
manner than that which I have choſen, is 
it poſſible to rectify the miſtakes of men? 
To call matter by the name of /p:ri# might 
tend to give them an idea that my opinions 
were, in fact, the ſame with theirs, though 
expreſſed in different words ; and by this 
means, I might ſcreen myſelf from their 
cenſure, 
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cenſure ; 3 but I ſhould only dieceive, and 
ſhould not e them at all. | 


In "this manner too many chriſtian 
preachers, and writers, adopting the phraſe- 
ology of the Athanaſian ſyſtem, paſs for 
orthodox, without, as they think, any vi- 
- olation of truth, But what accrues from 
this conduct? No advantage to the cauſe of 
truth; nothing but the mere FO of the 
n, or aurgter, $71 0 A 


* 


This, Sir, l. e my bed. 1 2 
3 purſued a different plan, and have 
ſeen no reaſon to repent of it. Upon this 
general principle, I have 2 * to ſay that 
man is wholly material, rather than wholh | 
Spiritual, though both the terms Were in 

my option. 5 
' You muſt give me feibe” to cloſe this 
| 1 with ſome notice of a paſſage of 
yours to me, which 1 is in the ſame ſtrain 
with many others, and of which we have 
but too many examples i in ſuch writers as 
Voltaire and Mr. Hume. You fay, p. 


489. As to your concern for the con- 
8 N \yerfion; 
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« verſion of infidels, I look upon it as 
the cant of a philoſophical cruſader, and 
am ſorry I cannot coincide with you in 
« your projected conciliation of the ra- 
« tional truths of philoſophy, with the 
„ myſterious truths of chriſtianity. I am 
« apprehenſive that it is impoſſible, with- 
« out endangering the cauſe of both, to 
„bring them into too cloſe a contact.“ 
In a note, (zb.) you add, © It is a moot 
« point with me, whether the really think- 
«© ing and intelligent philoſophers, whom 
„Dr. Prieſtley wiſhes to convert, are great- 
« er infidels, in their preſent ſtate of un- 
belief, than they would be be, if con- 
« verted by him into rational chriſtians.” 


Now I muſt take it for granted, that a 
man of much leſs diſcernment than you, 
cannot but be ſenſible, that no propoſition 
can be true and falſe at the ſame time, or 
true with reſpect to philoſophy, and falſe 
vith reſpect to theology, or vice verſa; fo 
that if what is called a my/tery in chriſtianity, 
be really a falſehood in philoſophy, i. e. re- 
ducible to a contradiction, the belief of it 
N 2 muſt 
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muſt be abandoned altogether, at any 
hazard; and the ſcheme of religion that 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes it to be true muſt be 
confeſſed to be ill founded, and an impo- 
fition on mankind. | 


If, for example, bread and wine, n 
ſophically, i. e. ſtrictly and juſtly conſidered, 
cannot be feſh and blood, the popiſh doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation cannot be true. 80 
alſo if one cannot be three, or three, one, 
mathematically conſidered, neither can the 
Athanaſian doctrine of the Trinity be true. 
It certainly, therefore, behoves every ra- 
tional chriſtian to prove the conſiſtency of 
the articles of his faith with true philoſo- 
phy and the nature of things. This is the 
only method of effectually filencing ſuch 
unbelievers as, with the low view of im- 
poſing on the weakeſt chriſtians, pretend to 
believe chriſtianity, at the ſame time that 
they maintain it is not founded on argument; 
thinking to loſe no character with men of 
ſenſe, like themſelves, who will eaſily per- 
ceive the deſign with which ſuch abſurd 


profeſſions = are made, and will be ready to | 
b join 
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join in the laugh at the credulity of thoſe 
who are taken with them. If I were really 
an unbeliever, I think I ſhould not ſcruple 
to avow it, rather than debaſe my mind by 
ſuch paltry evaſions. But it muſt be owned, 
that an unbeliever has not the ſame cauſe 
for a fri attachment to truth, that a FRA rife 
tian has. 


0 


4 


Your very humble ſervant, 


. PRIESTLEY. 
Caine, June 1778. | 


2” 


To Mr. EH 


Þ R 


N attack from a perſon of your re- 

ligious perſuaſion 1s a thing that is 
new to me; and as I have frequently men- 
tioned your people with reſpect, and have 
always had very agreeable connections with 
individuals of your body, it would have 
been a. real ſatisfaction to me to have found 
that, even in their oppgſition to me, they | 
were reſpectable; and therefore to have had 
it in my power to ſpeak as handſomely of 
you all, as I have hitherto done. However, 
though an individual has ſhewn that want 
of civility and candour, which I had thought 
inſeparable from all Quakers, and, alſo too 
little acquaintance with his ſubject, I ſhall 
by no means impute theſe faults to the 
whole body to which you belong ; many 
of whom I know to be equally diſtinguiſhed 
for their candour and knowledge. 


N23 You 
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vou know, Sir, I preſume, that I pro- 
fefs to believe in a God, a providence, and a 


= future ſtate, in the divine miſſion of Chriſt, 


and the authority of the ſcriptures. I have 
written not a little in the direct defence of 
theſe principles, and I hope my general 
character and conduct does not give the lie 
to my profeſſion. Why then ſhould you 
ſuppoſe me not to be fncere, and to be e- 
cretly undermining theſe great principles of 
of religion? Might not I, if I were ſo 
diſpoſed, retort the ſame ſurmiſes and 
calumnies reſpecting you? You are cer- 
tainly at liberty to urge me with what 
you apprehend to be the real conſequences 
of my doctrine, but this you might do 
without intimating, as you frequently do, 
that I was apprized of the immoral and 
dangerous conſequences of my principles, 
and wiſhed to PPS them on that ac- 
count. 


an Materialiſm,” you fay, p. 163. 0 mul 
* terminate in Atheiſm; and p. go, 
« The doctrine of materialiſm muſt be at- 
cc tended wth the moſt deſtructive and 

& fatal 


« fatal conſequences. It ſuppoſes that this 
« life is our only place of exiſtence, and 
« by this means takes away all confidence 
« in God, all hope of future rewards, and 
fear of puniſhment. It tears up all 
„religion by the very roots, and renders 
e all our moral powers and faculties wholly 
« uſeleſs, or ſuppoſes them to be mere 
creatures of education and human policy. 

In ſhort, its language is, let us eat and 
% drink, for to-morrow we die.” You are 
pleaſed to add, I do not ſay that Dr. 
« Prieſtley will directly defend theſe prin- 
„ ciples, or that he a/together believes 
« them to be the conſequences of his doc- 
© trine.” This however, is an infinuation, 
that, though not altogether, I do in part be- 
lieve them to be the conſequences of my 
doctrine ; and other paſſages in your work 
ſufficiently ſhew, that you think me capa- 
ble of advancing and ſupporting theſe prin- 
ciples, even though I ſhould be altogether 
perſuaded of their horrid conſequences. 


It muſt be owned,” you fay, p. 108, 
that our author ſhews no great delicacy 
Na Be. 
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« reſpecting the character of the ſacred 
„ penmen. He very freely, though in- 
«« directly, beſpatters them with dirt; from 
% whence one might naturally ſuſpect, that 
& he owes them no very good will. Pro- 
_« feſſions of this kind,” you ſay, p. 110, 
« from one who profeſſes to believe the 
% goſpel], looks ſo much like a feigned 
« friendſhip, in order to deliver it more ſe- 
* curely into the hands of the deiſts, that 
« it will not fail to recall to memory the 
ce treatment of our Lord by one of his 
C profeſſed diſciples, to which, with re- 
e ſpect to the goſpel revelation, it bears a 
« ſtriking reſemblance. There,” you fay, 
p. 112, is an end of all ſcripture au- 
* thority at once, which perhaps would 
„ not be very diſagreeable to this writer.” 
Laſtly you ſcruple not to ſay, page 106, 
I ſhould rot wonder to hear this learned 
* gentleman, armed cap-a-pee, with logic 
and philoſophy, repreſent his Lord and 
Saviour as a greater deceiver than Ma- 
% homet. To ſuch miſerable and profane 
« ſhifts, may raſh ring, bring an un- 
cc guarded man. 


For 
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For the honour of the chriſtian name, 
and of the particular profeſſion to which 
you belong, I hope that, on reflection, 
yourſelf, or at leaſt your friends, will bluſh 
for theſe things. In the preceding quo- 
tation, I hope, Sir, you will be thought 
to have given a very unfair account of my 
moral principles and views ; let us now ſee 
whether you be any better acquainted with 
the profeſſed deſign of my work, and the na- 


ture of the argument. 


„The great object in view,” you ſay, 
p. 171, © it ſeems, in contriving and mo- 
„ delling theſe enquiries into matter and 
* ſpirit, was to lay a foundation for the 
better ſupport of Ariani/m.. Now, Sir, 
ſo much are you miſtaken, that the great ob- 
ject in view was the very reverſe of what you 
ſuppoſe, viz. the radical overturning of the 
ſyſtem of Arianiſm, by proving the abſur- 
dity, and explaining the origin, of the 
doctrines of a ſoul, and of pre-exyſtence, 
which are neceſſarily ſuppoſed in the Arian 
ſyſtem; and a very great part of my work 
is, not indirectly, but openly, and both really, 

| ** "mn 
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d by name, an attack upon Arianiſm, and 
* what is called the gig? and the hw 
Arian hypotheſis, which I conſider ſepa- 
rately. 

Let us now ſee the light in which my 
account of the opinions of the chriſtian Father, 
has happened to ſtrike you; and in thi, 
you are no leſs unfortunate. © The thing 
« he propoſes to prove,” you ſay, p. 140, 
« ig that the chriſtian Fathers believed that 
«* the ſoul can have no exiſtence ſeparate 


“ from the body, that thought and con- 
c ſciouſneſs may be the reſult of an orga- 


e nized ſyſtem of matter. Conſequently,” 


you ſay, p. 149, our author's grand boaſt, 
« that the apoſtles and primitive fathers 


„ thought with him, that the ſoul is ma- 


* terial and mortal, vaniſhes into air; 


where, perhaps, this experimental phi- 


0 


* 


loſopher may be able to make more of 
« it than we can do in theſe lower re- 
«© gions.“ 


Again, p. 148, after reciting the opinion 
of Cl. Mamertus, who ſays of the ſoul, 
that it is neither extended, nor in place, 

you 
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you fay, © Theſe' ſeem to me moſt ex- 
„ traordinary aſſertions, to prove that the 
« ſoul is material, and dies with the body. 
c Tt requires more fkill in Logic than I 
«© am maſter of to find this concluſion in 
« either of the premiſes.” 


A very extraordinary concluſion indeed, 
but, if that had been my idea, it would 
not have been more extraordinary than your 
miſtake of the whole drift of my argument 
in this buſineſs. I had aſſerted that the 
idea of refined ſpirituality, maintained, I find, 
by yourſelf, was unknown to all antiquity ; 
and therefore I have ſhown, that though, 
according to the notion of the heathen 
philoſophers, the ſoul was conſidered as a 

ſubſtance diſtin&t from the body, being a 
detached part of the great ſoul of the uni- 
verſe, it had the property of extenſion, and 
was, in reality, what we ſhould now call 
a more refined kind of matter; and that true 
ſpiritualiſm was introduced gradually; but, 
if any more diſtinct æra can be fixed on, 
it was that of this very Mamertus. 
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I farther prove, that, according to the 
true ſyſtem of revelation, though the ſen- 
tient and thinking principle may be ſpoken 

of as diſtin& from the other functions of 
the man, it was always ſuppoſed to reſide 
in ſome part of his body, and to be inſepa- 
Table from it. For the ſacred writers never 
ſpeak of the ſoul as in one place, and the 
body in another ; and it was not till the in- 
troduction of the heathen philoſophy into 
chriſtianity, that it was imagined that the 
ſoul retained its perceptivity and activity 
while the body was in the grave. Of this, 
I preſume, I have given ſufficient proof. 


You are pleaſed, indeed, to alledge, page 
144, as a proof that the early chriſtians 
thought differently, a paſſage in the epiſtle 
of Polycarp, who ſays that Paul, and 
« the reſt of the apoſtles, are in the place 
« appointed for them, Tas , with the 
« Lord.” But if you had attended to the 
Greek, you would have perceived that 
this is not the neceſſary ſenſe of the paſſage, 
and Archbiſhop Wake renders it © the place 


* that was due to them, from the Lord.“ 
Indeed, 
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Indeed, had you been ſufficiently conver- 
ſant with eccigfiaſtical hiſtory, you would 
have known, that it was not till many 
centuries after the time of Polycarp, that 
any chriſtian thought that the ſeparate ſoul, 
whether ſentient or not, was in any other 
place than that which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the term Hades. It was univerſally thought 
that good men were not with God and 
Chriſt till after the reſurrection, which is 
clearly the ſcripture doctrine. 


In John xvi. 3. our Lord ſays, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myſelf, that 
where J am, ye may be alſo. Here is a plain 
limitation of the time when the diſciples 
of our Lord, and even the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, were to be admitted to his preſence, 
and live with him, viz. at his return to 
raiſe the dead, and not before. 


What you ſay on the ſubje&t of the 
ſtate of the ſoul between death and the re- 
ſurrection, is too trifling to deſerve a par- 
ticular notice. As you ſeem not to have 
given ſufficient attention to this ſubject, I 
would take the liberty to recommend to 

your 
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our careful peruſal, what the excellent 
Biſhop of Carliſle has written on it, Arch. 
deacon Blackburne's Hiſtorical View of this 
Controverſy; the Diſſertation prefixed to 
Alexander's Commentary on 1 Cor. xv. and 
a ſummary of the principal arguments in 
the third volume of my 1n/titutes " Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 


It is upon this ſubject that you note, 
with great triumph, that I have quoted 
as one, two ſimilar paſſages in the book 
of Revelation. Another perſon would have 
ſuppoſed this to have happened through 
inadvertency, and not, as you will have it, 
2w1th defign. It muſt have been infatuation 
to have done this in a work fo inviting of 
criticiſm as mine is. A new edition of 
the work will ſhew you that my argument 
loſes nothing by the rectification of "- 
miſtake. | 


I ſhall mention one more miſtake of my 
meaning, though in a thing of no great 
conſequence. * It, is a great miſtake,” 
you ſay, p. 10, © to ſuppoſe with Dr. 


„ Prieſtley, and ſome other philoſophers, 
eat 
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e that there is ſome unknown ſubſtance 
in material nature, diſtinct from the pro- 
« perties of ſolidity and extenſion.” Now 
what I have ſaid, and repeated many times, 
is, that when all the properties of ſub- 
ſtance are taken away, the ſubſtance itſelf 
is gone; and that the terms /ub/ftance, ef- 
ſence, &c. &c. are merely a convenience in 


ſpeech. 


You triumph nnn in my ſpeak- 
ing of the ſmalleſt particles of matter being 
reſolved into others ſtill /inaller. For an 
explanation of this, I refer you to my let- 
ter to Dr. Kenrick. 


Your ſtrictures on the ſubje& of perſonal 
identity I freely leave to have their full effect 
on the minds of our readers, without any 
apprehenſion of the conſequence. 


Before I cloſe this letter, I ſhall briefly 
mention a few particulars, which ſhow 
that you are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the fate of opinions for a controverſial 
writer on ſuch ſubjects as thoſe of the 


Diſquifitions. 
Nor 
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„Nor do I preſume,” you fay, p. 25, 
te that any philoſopher will contend for an 
« earlier and earlier exiſtence of this world, 
« and the creatures in it, ad infinitum.” 
Now, Sir, many philoſophers and divines 
maintain the very doctrine that you think 
not to exiſt. It was the opinion of the 
Platoniſts, it is aſſerted by Dr. Hartley, it 
is what I have given in my Inſtitutes, and 
I believe it is that of Dr. Price, who is 
far from thinking with me on the ſubject 


of the Diſſusſitions. 


„ Our learned author, you ſay, P- 81, 
% indeed, affects to diſbelieve the continual 
« flux of the particles of the human body; 
« but this I preſume no one will ſeriouſly 
« deny, who has a competent knowledge 
6 of its ſtructure and conomy.“ 


Now many perſons, Sir, and even Dr. 
Watts, whom you quote with ſo much 
reſpect, ſeriouſly believed that there are 
parts of the body, ſome ſflamina, that never 


change. f 
There 
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There is another thing that you take for 
granted, in which I believe you are quite 
ſingular, and it is, indeed, ſufficiently cu- 
rious. You fay, p. 167, that © where body 
„is, ſpace is neceſſarily excluded,” and 
from this extraordinary ſuppoſition you 
draw many curious inferences, in your rea- 
ſoning about the nature of ſpirit, and of 
the deity. Now I have heard of ſpace being 
occupied, but never of its being excluded 


before. 


1 muſt not quite conclude without ac- 
knowledging myſelf obliged to you for 
furniſhing me with a proof, which you 
will find, by Dr. Price's remarks, was in 
ſome meaſure wanting, of its being the 
real opinion of any perſon, that ſþiritbears 
no relation to ſpace. You do it in the 
ampleſt manner, and build upon it your 
argument againſt the materiality of the hu- 
man ſoul. According to you Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Price, and others, who maintain the 
lecality, and conſequently the extenſion of 
ſpirit, are as much materialiſts as myſelf. 


I leaye them and you to diſpute that point; 
on and 
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and you may imagine I ſhall not feel un- 
pleaſantly in the ſituation of a Hpeclator. 


It will give me ſome reſpite, and I ſhall 


expect to derive ſome advantage from the 
iſſue of the conteſt, in whoſe favour ſoever 


it may be. 


No corporeal ſubſtance, you ſay, p. 63, 
* Whatever can pofſibly be the ſeat of ſen- 
e ſation; for all of them have extenſion, 
% and muſt be of ſome figure or form. 


On the ſame principles,” p. 128, © we 


* may explain the omnipreſence of God 
* not by extenſion through all bodies, as 
e this writer ſeems to believe, which is 
% an idea ſo groſs that it deſerves a name 
«< which, for the ſake of the author, I ſhall 


C not beſtow upon . 


Now, as you have not ſcrupled to make 
uſe of the terms nateriæliſt, and atheiſt in 
this controverſy, I have really a good deal of 
curioſity to know what dread name it is, that, 


out of regard to me, you ſuppreſs the men- 
tion of. If it be too dreadful for the 


public ear, could you not favour me with 
the intimation of it in a private letter? I 


mall 


— 29 
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ſhall communicate it to my friend Dr. 


Price, whom it concerns as much as it does 
myſelf. Dr. Clarke, you will alſo find, 
and in the opinion of Dr. Price, all the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed immaterialiſts, will fall 
under this dread cenſure. But, being ſo 


many of us, materialiſts and immaterialiſts, 
we ſhall bear it the better; for bodies, and 
large companies of men, we know, are not 
eaſily affected either by ſhame or fear. 


2 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


Carne, June 1778. 
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To Dr. HO RS E L E V. 


DAR SIR, 


T THINK myſelf particularly happy that 
a perſon of your abilities, and mathe- 
matical and philoſophical knowledge, has 
vouchſafed to allude to my work, though 
only in a ſermon, as it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of explaining myſelf more fully with 
reſpect to the ſtate of the queſtion concern- 
ing liberty and neceſſity, and likewiſe of 
ſhowing that the /e# of neceſſarians, though 
almoſt every where ſpoken againſt, 1s more 
numerous and reſpectable than 1s generally 
imagined ; for that you, Sir, belong to it 
as much as I do; with this only difference, 
that you chuſe to make uſe of one ſet of 
phraſes, and 1 of another, 
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It is impoſſible for me to expreſs in 
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ſtronger terms than you do, the abſolute 
certainty of every determination of the 
will of man, as depending upon the cir- 
cumſtances he is in, and the motives pre- 
ſented to him. A moral motive and a 
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mechanical force,” you ſay, p. 10, ** are 
equally certain cauſes, each of its proper 


effect. A moral motive,” you ſay, * is 


what is -more fignificantly called the 
final cauſe, and can have no Hffuence 
but with a being that propoſes to itſelf 
an end, chuſes means, and thus puts it- 
ſelf in action. It is true that while this 
is my end, and while I conceive theſe 
to be the means, a definite action will 
as certainly follow that definite choice 
and judgement of my mind, provided [ 
be free from all external reſtraint and im- 
pediment, as a determinate motion will 
be excited in a body by a force applied 
in a given direction. There is, in both 
caſes, an equal Pagers of the effect,” N 


HERR granted this, it is not poflible 


that ex and T can have aye difference that 


18 
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is not merely verbal. Our zdeas are pre- 
ciſely the ſame ; nor have I indeed any ob- 
jection to your language, in any ſenſe in 
which it can be conſiſtent with the above 
aſſertions. | 


You are too good a mathematician to re- 
quire being told, that, it every determina- 
tion of the mind of man certainly depends 
upon preceding cauſes, whether the cauſes 
be moggl, or phyſical, it is not poſſible 
that any determination, or conſequently 
that any event, in which men are con- 
cerned, could have been otherwiſe than it 
has been, is, or is to be; or that the Divine 
Being, who, as you juſtly ſay, “knows 
£6 things by their cauſes, as being himſelf 
the firſt cauſe, the ſource of power and 
« activity to all other cauſes,” ſhould not 
have intended every thing to be juſt as it is. 
On this ground only can you affirm, as you 
do, that “ to him every thing that ſhall 
* ever be is at all times infinitely more 
«© certain, than any thing, either paſt or 
e preſent, can be to any man,” &c. This, 
Þ ſay, you need not be told. It is an im- 
0 4 mediat, 
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mediate and neceſſary inference from your 
own principle. Indeed, it is little more than 
repeating the ſame thing in other words. 


You even apply theſe principles to a caſe 
of the greateſt virtue that was ever exerted 
by man, viz. the voluntary ſufferings and 
death of Chriſt, and likewiſe to a caſe of 
the greateſt wickedneſs, viz. that of his 
enemies in voluntarily inflicting thoſe ſuf- 
ferings upon him. No perſon cat expreſs 
this with more perſpicuity or energy than 
you have done, 


Now therefore,” you ſay, p. 5 he be- 
« gins to ſhew them” (his diſciples) “ that 
* he muſt go to Jeruſalem, and, after much 
r malicious perſecution from the leaders 
of the Jewiſh people, he muſt be killed. 
« The form of expreſſion here is very re- 
« markable in the original, and it is well 
« preſerved in our Engliſh tranſlation. He 
* muſt go, he muſt ſuffer, he muſt be kil- 
led, he muſt be raiſed again on the third 
day. All theſe things were fixed and 
determined—-mulſt inevitably be—-nv- 
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thing could prevent them—and yet the 
greater part of them were of a kind that 
might cem to depend intirely upon man's 
free-agency. To go, or not to go to 
Jeruſalem, was in his own power, and 
the perſecution he met with there, 


« ariſing from the folly and the malice of 


ignorant and wicked men, ſurely de- 
pended upon the human will ; yet, by the 
form of the ſentence, theſe things are 


« included under the ſame Nece/it; of Event 
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as that which was evidently an immedi- 
ate effect of divine power, without the 
concurrence of any other cauſe, the re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus from the dead. The 
words which in the original expreſs the 


« going, the ſuffering, the being killed, the 
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being raiſed again, are equally ſubject to 


the verb which anſwers to the word 
muſt of our language, and in its proper 
meaning predicates neceſſity. As he muſt 
be raiſed on the third day, ſo he muft 
go, he muſt ſuffer, he muſt be killed. 
Every one of theſe events, his going to 


* Jeruſalem, his ſuffering, and his death 
A there, and that theſe ſufferings, and that 


death 


c“ death ſhould be brought about by the 


& malice of the elders and chief prieſts 
r and ſcribes; every one of theſe thing; 
is plainly announced, as no leſs unal- 
« terably fixed, than the reſurrection of 
* our ſaviour, or the time of his reſur- 
erection, that it was to happen on the 
third day.” 


If then the virtuous determinations of 
Chriſt, and the wicked determinations of 
his enemies, were equally neceſſary (for! 
have no other idea to the word muſt be, 
and indeed you yourſelf uſe them as {y- 
nonymous) every other act of virtue, or act 
of vice, is equally neceſſary, or mt be, and 
nothing but a miracle, or an arbitrary in- 
iringement of the laws of nature, can pre- 
vent its taking place. Though you do not 
| chuſe to call this a phy/fcal, but a moral 
neceſſity, you allow it to be a real nc- 
ceſſity, ariſing from the operation of the 
eſtabliſhed Jaws of nature, implying an im- 
poſſibility of the thing being otherwitc 
than it is, which is all that I with you to 
grant. "or 
| For 
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For any man to have acted differently 
from what he did, in any given caſe, he 
muſt have been differently diſpoſed at the 
time, or muſt have had different views of 
things preſent to his mind; neither of 
which, properly ſpeaking, depends upon 
himſelf. For though it does ſo immediately, 
it does not do ſo ultimately : for ſince every 
particular determination depends upon 
his immediately preceding circumſtances, 
it neceſſarily follows that the whole chain 
of his determinations and actions depends 
upon his original make, and original circum- 
flances. And who is our maker but God ? 
or who is it that diſpoſes of us but the 
lame God ? 


You could: not, dear Sir, have written 
what you have done, if you had not felt, 
and enjoyed this molt important truth. 
Let us do it freely and without reſerve, 
let us not ſcruple to expreſs it in its pro- 
per language, and let us openly acknow- 
ledge, and chearfully embrace, all the fair 
conſequences of it. I need not with you, 
dir, make any encomium on our common 
prin- 
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principles. The doctrine of necedity 
(moral neceſſity, if you chuſe to call it lo) 
contains, or implies, all that the heart of 
man can wiſh. It leads us to conſider 
ourſelves, and every thing elſe as at the 
uncontrolled diſpoſal of the greateſt and 
beſt of beings; that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
nothing does, or can, go wrong; that all 
retrogade motions, in the moral as well ag 
in the natural world, are only apparent, 
not real. Being under this infallible guid- 
ance, our final deſtination is certain and 


glorious. In the language of Pope, 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canſt not ſee; 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood 
All partial evil, univerſal good : 

And, ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is * ee is, is right. 


Let us now conſider 5 it is that you 
object to the term phy/ical, as applied to the 
cauſes of human actions. For I am ready 
to diſuſe it, if it imply any thing more than 
we both agree in maintaining. The word 
itſelf is derived from -gv9 nature, and 


therefore, literally rendered, ſignifies agree- 
able 
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able to nature, or the laws of nature. A 
phyſical cauſe, therefore, is ſimply that 
which, according to the eſtabliſhed laws 
of nature, will produce a given effect; 
and of courſe reſpects the laws to which 
the mind is ſubject, as well as thoſe by 
which the external world is governed, 
both being equally within the compaſs of 
nature, I therefore apply it to both caſes 
indiſcriminately. 


If you ſay the operations, and therefore 
the laws, are of a very different nature, 
I readily acknowledge it. For, with re- 
ſpect to this, it is impoſſible that we can 
really differ. The compaſs of nature is 
great, and comprizes very various things. 
Chemiſtry, for inſtance, and common me- 
chanics are very different things; and ac- 
cordingly we have different &inds of /aws, 
or rules, by which to expreſs, and explain, 
their operations ; but ſtill they are equally 
branches of Phyſics. So alſo though the 
phenomena, and conſequently the /aws of 
the mind, are different from thoſe of the 
bedy, that is no ſufficient reaſon why we ._ 
ſhould 
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ſhould not comprize them under the ſame 
general term of phy/ics. However, if you 
diſlike the word, in the extenſive applica- 
tion in which I uſe it, I am very well 


content to uſe it in your more reſtrained 


ſenſe, and will call the things that influ- 
ence the mind moral, and not phyſical 
cauſes. Only allow that there are laws, 
and cauſes, by which the mind-is truly and 
properly influenced, producing certain de- 
finite effects in definite circumſtances, and 


I ſhall not quarrel with you for the fake of 
a term. pes 


You ſay, p. 10, that I confound moral 
and phyſical neceſſity, or, to uſe your own 


words, that when I repreſent the influ- 


e ence of moral motives, as arifing from 
« a phyſical neceſſity, the very ſame with 
« that which excites and governs the mo- 
« tions of the inanimate creation, I con- 
«© found nature's diſtinctions, and contra- 
“ dict the very principles I would ſeem to 
have eſtabliſhed ; and that the ſource of 
« the miſtake is, that I imagine a ſimili- 
« tude between things which admit of no 
* compariſon.” 


c 


* 


Now, 


Da Bm r n 


Now, Sir, I will allow as much differ- 
ence as you can ſuppoſe between moral and 
phyſical cauſes. Inanimate matter, as the 
pen that I write with, is not capable of 
being influenced by motives, nor is the 
hand that holds the pen, but the mind 
that directs both. I think I diſtinguiſh 
theſe things better by the terms voluntary 
and 7nvoluntary ; but theſe are mere words, 
and I make no compariſon between them, 
or between moral and phyſical cauſes, but 
in that very reſpe& in which you yourſelf 
acknowledge that they agree, f. e. the 
certainty with which they produce their 
reſpective effects. And this is the proper 
foundation of all the neceſſity that J aſcribe 
to human actions. My concluſion, that 
men could not, in any given caſe, act 
otherwiſe than they do, is not at all affected 
by the terms by which we diſtinguiſh the 
laws and cauſes that reſpe& the mind from 
thoſe which reſpe&t the external world. 
That there are any /aws, and that there 
are any cauſes, to which the mind is ſub- 
ject, is all that my argument requires. 
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Give me the thing, and I will readily give 
you the name. 


Again, you diſtinguiſh between efficient 
and final cauſes, and ſay that, by means 
of the latter, a perſon puls himſelf in mo- 
tion. But ſtill, if it be true, as you al- 


low, that, notwithſtanding this, a definite 


act will certainly follow a definite choice 
and judgment of the mind, there is, in no 
caſe, any more than one way in which the 
mind can put itſelf in motion, or only one 
direction that it can take, which is all 
the neceſſity that I contend for. I chuſe 


to ſay that motives determine the mind, 


whereas you ſay that the mind determines 


ztfelf according to the motives; but, in both 
caſes, the determination itſelf is the very 


ſame, and we both agree that it could not 


have been different. Our difference, there- 
fore is merely verbal, and cannot * 


be any thing more. 


Turn over this ſubject, Sir, in your own 
mind as you pleaſe, you will find that one 
who controverts the doctrine of neceſſity, 


15 has 
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has the choice of no more than wo things. 
He muſt either ſay that, in a given fitu- 
ation of mind, with reſpect to difpoſition 
and motives, the determination is definzee, 
i. e. agreeable to ſome general rule, or that 
it is mmdefinite, i. e. ſubject to no rule at 
all. If the former be admitted, which is 
what you allow, you are, to all intents and 
purpoſes, a neceſſarian. You may (un- 
known to yourſelf) conceal your princi- 
ples under the cover of ſome ſpecious and 
ambiguous phraſeology, but you certainly 
maintain the hing. If, on the other hand, 
you ſay, that the determination is ndefi- 
nite, you are very ſenſible that you ſup- 
pole an effect without a cauſe, which is 
impoſfible. This fide of the dilemma, there- 
fore, you carefully avoid. In ſhort, Sir, 
there is no choice in the caſe, but of the 
doctrine of neceflity (diſguiſed, perhaps, 


under ſome other name) or abſolute non- 


ſenſe. There 1s no E of finding 
any medium. | 
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Vou are pleaſed, Sir, to call philoſophi- 
cal neceſſity the doctrine of the /ibtle mo- 


_ derns, and that of predeſtination that of 


their more fmple anceſtors, ſaying, that we 
ſubtle moderns, are deeply ver/ed in phyſics, 
and maintain the regular operation of ſecond 
cauſes; and you candidly acknowledge that 
we are both actuated by the /ame humble 
ſpirit of refigned devotion. This, Sir, is 
frank and generous, and I hope true. I 
only object to your characterizing us ne- 
ceſſarians as /ubtle, when, in reality, Sir, 
our doctrine is the plaineſt thing in the 
world, and it requires no ſmall degree of 
ſubtlety to believe any thing elſe. 


What are your diſtinctions between things 
moral and phyfical, efficient and final, cer- 
tain and neceſſary, theſe relating to /elf- 
determination, or ſelf-motion, &c, &c. &c. 
but ſubtleties, to which we have no recourſe, 
We are content to call all things by their 
common names. With us laws are laws, 
and cauſes cauſes. If the laws are inva- 
riable, and the cauſes certain in their ope- 
ration (and without this they are, in re- 

© ality 


St 
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ality, 10 laws, and no cauſes at all) we ſay 
that all that follows is neceſſury, or what 
could not but be. What is there, Sir, of 
fabtlety in all this? 1 


As you are a man of undoubted ſenſe, 
and candour, and particularly well verſed 
in mathematical and philoſophical know- 
ledge, I doubt not you will carefully attend 
to theſe few plain conſiderations ; and I am 
confident that, with the honeſt mind that I 
believe you to be poſſeſſed of, you will 


| henceforth avow yourſelf to be what, with- 


out hitherto knowing it, you really are, a 


| believer in “ the great and glorious, though 


** unpopular doctrine of Lag PIER neceſ- 


| cc hy. 55 


I am, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours, very ſincerely, 
J. PRIESTLE V. 


Carne, June 1778. 2 | 
| P 2 H. S. 
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P. S. I ſhall take it as a particular fa. 
your, if you will oblige me and the public 
with your ſecond thoughts on this ſubject. 
I have had, and expect, ſo many weak 


and haſty anſwers, that, I own, I am eager 


to lay hold of a man who is equal to the 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject, and eſpecially one 
who is, at the ſame time, truly liberal and 
candid. The Doctrine of Neceſſity is very 
far from being well underſtood by the ge- 
nerality of ſcholars, and it is certainly of 
great conſequence to have their attention 
drawn to it. I ſhall be happy, likewiſe, 
to walk with you over all the ground 


marked out in the Di/quiftions, with re- 


ſpect to which I perceive that you hold a 
ſyſtem very different from mine, 


' ILLUSTRATIONS 


og — 


ILLUSTRATIONY 
OF SOME PARTICULARS IN THE 


DISQUISITIONS on MATTER 
and SPIRIT. 


HAT I might not obtrude upon the 

public a crude and haſty performance 
on ſubjects of ſo much importance as thoſe 
which I have ventured to diſcuſs in theſe 
Diſquiſitions, I put copies of the work, after 
it was completely printed off, into the 
hands of ſeveral of my friends, both well 
and ill affected to my general ſyſtem, that 
I might have the henefit of their remarks, 
and take advantage of them, in an addi- 
tional ſheet of Hluſtrations, if that ſhould 
appear to be neceſſary, 


Accordingly I have received, and con- 
ſidered, with as much attention as I can, 
2 various 
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various remarks that have been commu- 
nicated to me, and have thought it might 
be of uſe to add ſome explanations in con- 
ſequence of them. I hope they will be 
the means of obviating ſome cavils, and 
ſerve to make my meaning better under- 
ſtood, whether they make the doctrine 
itſelf more or leſs acceptable to my readers 
in general. 


I. Of Bodies acting where they are not. 


It is objected to the doctrine of, theſe 
papers, which ſuppoſes that the repulſion, 
aſcribed to bodies, takes place at ſome 
diſtance from their real ſurfaces; that 
bodies muſt then ad. where they are not, 
which is deemed to be an abſurdity. I 
acknowledge that there is a conſiderable 
difficulty in this caſe ; but it does not in 
the leaſt affect the hypotheſis that I have 
adopted concerning matter, any more than 
that which is commonly received. Ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſervations, 
rays of light begin to be reflected from all 
vodies at a certain diſtance from their ſur- 
faces ; 
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faces; and yet he conſiders thoſe rays as 
reflected by thoſe bodies, that is, by powers 
inhering in and properly belonging to thoſe | 
bodies. So alſo the gravitation of the 
earth and of the other planets to the ſun, 
he conſiders as produced by a power of 
attraction properly belonging to the ſun, 
which is at an immenſe diſtance from 
them, 


If Sir Iſaac Newton would ſay that the 
impulſe, by which light is reflected from 
any body, and by which planets are driven 
towards the ſun, is really occaſioned. by 
other inviſible matter in actual contact with 
thoſe bodies which are put in motion, I 
alſo am equally at liberty to relieve my 
hypotheſis by the ſame means. But the 
exiſtence of this inviſible ſubſtance, to the 
agency of which that great philoſopher 
aſcribes fo very much, and which he calls 
ether, has not yet been proved, and is 
therefore generally ſuppoſed not to exiſt. 
And, indeed, if it did exiſt, I do not fee 
how it could produce the effects that are 
aſcribed to it. For the particles of this 


MY mT 
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very ether could not impel any ſubſtance, 
if they were not themſelves impelled in the 
ſame direction; and muſt we provide a ſtill 
more ſubtle ether for the purpoſe of im- 
pelling the particles of the groſſer ether! 
If ſo, we muſt do the fame for this other 
ether, and ſo on, ad inſinitum, which is 


abſurd, 


Alfo, if the parts of ſolid bodies, as, for 
inſtance, of gold {which by its expanſion 
when hot, and contraction when cold, ap- 
pear not actually to touch one another) be 
kept aſunder by a ſubtle matter, viz. the 
ſame ether above-mentioned, the parts of 
this ether muſt be kept aſunder by a till 
more ſubtle ether as before, and fo on, till 
the whole ſpace, occupied by the dimen- 
ſions of the piece of gold, be abſolutely 
ſolid, and have no pores or vacuum what- 
ever, which would be contrary to ap- 
pearances, and make it impoſſible to con- 
tract by cold, or by any other means. I do 
not ſay that there is no difficulty in this 
caſe, but it is not a difficulty that affects 
my ſyſtem more than the common one; 

ſ- 4 | oO 
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and therefore it is no partioue buſineſs of 
mine to diſcuſs it. 


If it be ſuppoſed that no kind of matter 
18 concerned in producing the above-men- 
tioned effects at a diſtance from the ſurfaces 
of bodies, but that the Deity himſelf cauſes 
theſe motions, exerting his influence ac- 
cording to certain laws, am not I at liberty 
to avail myſelf of the ſame aſſiſtance? And 
ſurely I muſt have leſs objection to this re- 
ſource than thoſe who believe that God is 
not the only proper agent in the univerſe. As 
a neceſſarian, I, in fact, aſcribe every thing 
to God, and, whether mediately or imme- 
diately, makes very little difference. But 
[ believe that it is poſſible, though we 
cannot clearly anſwer every objection to it, 
that God may endue ſubſtances with powers, 
which, when communicated, produce ef- 
feats in a manner different from his own 
immediate agency. 


II. Whether Matter be any thing, on this 
Hypothejps. 

It is ſaid that, according to my definition 
of matter, it muſt be abſolutely nothing ; 
. becauſe, 


abs. 
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| becauſe, beſides extenſion, it conſiſts of 


nothing but the powers of attraction and 
repulſion, and becauſe I have ſometimes 


ſaid that it conſiſts of phyſical points only, 


poſſeſſed of thoſe powers. In this I may 
have expreſſed myſelf rather incautiouſly ; 
but the idea that I meant to convey was 
evidently this, that, whatever other powers 
matter may be poſſeſſed of, it has not the 
property that has been called e 


or Solidtty. 


From the manner of expreſſing our ideas 
we cannot ſpeak of powers or properties, 
but as powers and properties of ſome hing 
or ſubſtance, though we know nothing at 
all of that thing or ſubſtance befides the 
powers that we aſcribe to it; and, there- 
fore, when the powers are ſuppoſed to be 
withdrawn, all idea of ſubſtance neceſſarily 


vaniſhes with them. I have, therefore, the 


ſame right to ſay that matter is a ſubſtance 
poſſeſſed of the properties of attraction and 
repulſion only, as another has to ſay, that 

it is a ſubſtance poſſeſſed of the property ot 


mpenetrability together Fun TH, unlef; 
| if 
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it can be proved that the property of at- 
traction or repulſion neceſſarily implies, 
and cannot exiſt without, that of impe- 
netrability. Whether it be poſſeſſed of any 
of theſe properties muſt be determined by 
experiment only. If, upon my idea of 
matter, every thing vaniſhes upon taking 
away the powers of attraction and repulſion, 
in like manner every idea vaniſhes from the 
mind; if, upon the common hypotheſis, 
ſolidity or impenetrability be taken away. 
I own that I can ſee no difference in this 
caſe; impenetrability being as much a pro- 
perty as penetrability, and its actual exiſt- 
ence equally to be aſcertained by experi- 
ment, which, in my opinion, is deciſive 
in favour of penetrability. 


They who ſuppoſe ſpirit to have proper 
extenſion, and the Divine Being to have a 
proper ubiguity, muſt believe the mutual 
penetrability of real ſubſtance; and by 
whatever names they may chooſe to call the 
ſubſtances, is of no conſequence, If they 
ſay that, on my hypotheſis, there is no ſuch 
thing as matter, and that every thing is ſpi- 
rit, I have no objection, provided they 


make 
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make as great a difference in ſpirits, as they 
have hitherto made in /ub/tances. The 
world has been too long amuſed with mere 
names. 


III. Of the laws of Motion. 


It is ſaid, that if there is not what has 
been termed a vis mertie in matter, the 
foundation of the Newtonian Philoſphy is 
overturned : for that the three laus of mo- 
tion, laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton, in 
the beginning of his Principia, have no 
meaning on any other ſuppoſition, 


I anſwer, that theſe laws of motion are 
founded on certain fache, which reſult juſt 
as eaſily from my hypotheſis concerning 
matter, as from the common one. It is 
an undoubted fact that every body perſe- 
veres in a ſtate of reſt or motion, till it be 
compelled to change that ſtate by ſome ex- 
ternal force, which is the firſt of the three 
laws, and the foundation of the other two. 
But this will follow juſt as well upon the 
| ſuppoſition of that mutual action between 
two bodies taking place at any given diſ- 
tance 
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tance from their ſurfaces. Newton him- 
ſelf ſhews, that rays of light are reflected 
by a power belonging to other bodies, 
without actually impinging upon them, and, 
conſequently, by a power which takes place 
at a certain diſtance from their ſurfaces, 
without ſuppoſing that any of his laws of 
motion were violated. 


IV. Of the Divine Eſence. | 


It is ſuſpected that, notwithſtanding I 

decline the term, it will be thought that 
I virtually make the Deity to be a material 
being. I anſwer that, ſince, according to 
my ideas, the divine eſſence, and other eſ- 
ſences have quite different properties or 
powers, they ought, in ſtrictneſs, to be 
denoted by quite different names; and, 
therefore, I can have no other objection to 
the term immaterial, as applied to the Di- 
vine Being, but as it is apt to imply that 
the divine eſſence is incapable of any pro- 
perty whatever in common with other eſ- 
fences, ſuch as even relation to ſpace. 
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I will farther obſerve, that, notwithſtand- 
ing I may have expreſſed myſelf in an un- 
guarded manner on this ſubject (though I 
am not at preſent aware of it) it will be 
found, by the candid and attentive, that I 
have not, in reality, any idea of the divine 
eſſence that is at all different from that of 
thoſe philoſophers and divines, who main- 
tain the proper omnipreſence, or ubiquity of 
the Divine Being, which neceſſarily implies 
a real extenſion; and that he has a power 
of acting upon matter. 


I will take this opportunity of ſaying, 
farther, that, upon no ſyſtem whatever, is 
the great Author of Nature more diſtindt 
from his productions, or his preſence with 
them, and agency upon them, more neceſ- 
ſary. In fact, the ſyſtem now held forth 
to the public, taken in its full extent, 
makes the Divine Being to be of as much 
importance in the ſyſtem, as the apoſtle 
makes him, when he ſays, In him ae live, 
and move, and have our being. The con- 
templation of it impreſſes the mind with 
ſentiments of the deepeſt reverence and hu- 

mility, 
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mility, and it inculcates a degree of de- 
votedneſs to God, both active and paſſive, 
that no other philoſophical ſyſtem can in- 
ſpire. Conſequently the obligation to all 


thoſe virtues that are more immediately de- 


rived from that great vital ſpring and prin- 
ciple of all virtue, devorion, thoſe which 
give a ſuperiority to the world, a fearleſs 
integrity, and a noble independence of mind 
in the practice of our duty, is more ſtrongly 
felt, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to take 
a deeper root in the mind, than upon any. 
other ſyſtem whatever. In ſhort, it 1s that 
philoſophy which alone ſuits the doctrine 
of the ſcriptures, though the writers of 
them were not philoſophers, but had an 
inſtruction infinitely ſuperior to that of any 
philoſophical ſchool. Every other ſyſtem 
of philoſophy is diſcordant with the ſerip- 
tures, and, as far as it lays any hold upon 
the mind, tends to counteract their influ- 
ence. 


In the laſt place, I think it may not be 
unuſeful to obſerve, that a diſtinction ought 
to be made with reſpect to the relative im- 

pHbortance 
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portance and mutual ſubordination of the 
different poſitions contended for in this 
treatiſe. The principal object is, to prove 
the uniform compoſition of man, or that 
what we call mind, or the principle of per- 
ception and thought, is not a ſubſtance diſ- 
tinct from the body, but the reſult of cor- 
poreal organization; and what I have ad- 
vanced preliminary to this, concerning the 
nature of matter, though ſubſervient to this 
argument, is by no means eſſential to it; 
for whatever matter be, I think I have ſuf- 
ficiently proved that the human mind is 
nothing more than a modification of it. 


Again, that man is wholly material is 
eminently ſubſervient to the doctrine of the 
proper, or mere humanity of Chriſt. F or, 
if no man has a ſoul diſtin from his 
body, Chriſt, who, in all other reſpects, 
appeared as a man, could not have had a 
foul which had exiſted before his body; 
and the whole doctrine of the pre-exiſtence 
of ſouls (of which the opinion of the pre- 
exiſtence of Chriſt was a branch) will be 
effectually overturned. But I apprehend 
155 8 | that, 
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that, ſhould I have failed in the proof of 
the materiality of man, arguments enow 
remain, independent of this, to prove the 
non pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, and of this 
doctrine having been introduced into chriſ- 
tianity from the ſyſtem of Oriental Philo- 


ſophy. 


Laſtly, the doctrine of neceſſity, main- 
tained in the Appendix, is the immediate 
reſult of the doctrine of the materiality of 
man; for mechaniſm is the undoubted con- 
ſequence of materialiſm. But whether man 
be wholly material or not, I apprehend 
that proof enough is advanced that every 
human volition is fubject to certain fixed 
laws, and that the pretended /e/f-deteirmm- 
ing power is altogether imaginary and im- 
poſſible. 


In ſhort, it is my firm perſuaſion, that 
the three doctrines of materiah/m, of that 
which is commonly called Socinianiſin, and 
of philoſophical zeceſity, are equally parts 
of one ſyſtem, being equally founded on juſt 
obſervations of nature, and fair deductions 
from the ſcriptures ; and that whoeyer ſhall 


or: duly 
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duly conſider their connection, and dependence 
on one another, will find no ſufficient con- 
fiſtency in any general ſcheme of principles, 
that does not comprehend them all. At | 
the ſame time each of theſe doetrines ſtands 
on its own independent foundation, and is 
capable of ſuch ſeparate demonſtration, as 
ſubjects of a moral nature require, or admit. 


T have advanced what has occurred to me 
in ſupport of all the three parts of this 
ſyſtem; confident that, in due time, the 
truth will bear down before it every op- 
poſi ng prejudice, how inveterate ſoever, and 
gain a firm eſtabliſhment in the minds aha 
all men. 
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ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I. Of the Nature of Matter. 


EVERAL of my friends have pro- 
| poſed to me queries concerning the 
 phyfical indiviſiblè points, of which I have 
ſometimes ſuppoſed matter to conſiſt. But 
I beg it may be conſidered, that the only 
mention I have made of ſuch points is in 
the extract from my. Hiftory of Viſion, &c, 
in which I gave an account of the hypo- 
| theſis of Father Boſcovich and Mr. Mi- 
chell, adding only a ſingle obſervation of 
my own; and that, in what properly be- 
longs to the Di/quijizions, I have not, as 
far as I can recollect, encumbered my doc- 
-trine with any of the difficulties attending 
the conſideration of the internal ſtructure 
matter; concerning which we know, in- 
deed, very little; having few data to argue 


from. 
Q 2 | In 
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In this metaphyfcal work, I have con- 
fined myſelf to the excluſion of the pro- 
perty of impenetrability, which is generally 
conſidered as eſſential to all matter, and to 


the claim of the property of attractian or 


repulſon, as appearing to me not to be pro- 
perly what is imparted to matter, but what 


really makes is to be what it is, in fo much 
that, without it, it would be nothing at 
all; which is giving it the ſame rank and 
importance that has uſually been aſſigned 
to the property of ſolidity or impenetrability. 
By this means it is that I leave no room for 
the popular objection to the materiality of 
man founded on the idea of matter, as ſolid 
and inert, being incapable of the powers of 
ſenſation and thought. 


This, I fay, is all that my purpoſe in the 
Diſquifitions requires; and ſo far I ſee no 
difficulty, that appears to me to be of much 
moment, and the argument lies in a yerys 
ſmall compaſs. I deny that matter is im- 
penetrable to other matter, becauſe I know 
no one /a#, to the explanation of which 
that * is neceſſary; all thoſe facts 
which 
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which led philoſophers to this ſuppoſition, 


later, and more accurate obſervations, hav- 
ing ſhewn to be owing to, ſomething el/e 
than ſolidity or impenetrability, viz. a power 
of repulſion, which, for that reaſon, I would 
ſubſtitute in its place. As other philoſo- 
phers have ſaid Take away ſolidity, and 
« matter vaniſhes: ſo, I ſay, Take 
© away attraction and repulſion, and mat- 
e ter vaniſhes.” Alſo, if any perſon aſks 
what it is that attracts and repels, or 
what is left when the powers of attraction 
and repulſion are taken away, I, in my 
turn, aſk, What is it that is ſolid, or what 
is left when the property of ſolidity is 
taken away, The immaterialiſt, whether 
his immaterial ſubſtance be extended, or 
not, cannot, with the leaſt reaſon, aſk ſuch 
a queſtion as this. If he do, he muſt be 
effectually ſilenced by being aſked, what 
will be left of ſpirit, when the powers of 
ſenſation and thought are taken from it. 
If the immaterial ſubſtance he contends for 
be extended, it mult, in that caſe, be re- 
duced to mere ſpace, and if it be not ex- 
tended, it muſt be reduced to nothing at all 


3 It 
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It is, moreover, not a little remarkable, 
that, according to the common hypotheſis, 
ſpirit, though deſtitute of ſolidity, has the 
power of. acting upon matter, or in other 
words, has the ſame property of attraction and 
repulſion with reſpect to matter, that I aſ- 
cribe to unſolid matter; ſo that it is with 
a very ill grace indeed that the abettors of 
that hypotheſis can object to mine, that 
nothing will remain when the powers of 
attraction and repulſion are withdrawn. 


Farther than this, which I think very 
clear ground, it does not appear to me that 
J have any proper call, or buſineſs, to pro- 
ceed. In. what manner matter, penetrable 
or impenetrable, is formed, with what in- 
terſtices, &c. and how far the powers which 
we aſcribe to it may be ſaid to inhere in, 
or belong to it, or how far they are the ef- 
fect of a foreign power, viz. that of the 
deity, concerns not my ſyſtem in particu- 
lar. And whatever difficulties may be 
ſtarted as reſulting from theſe conſidera- 
tions, the very ſame, I think, or greater, 
_ fairly be * upon the oppoſite 

. 
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ſyſtem. If I have advanced beyond theſe 


narrow bounds, it has been inadvertently, 
and for the ſake of anſwering objections. 
The metaphyſician has no buſineſs to ſpe- 
culate any farther, and the natural philo- 
ſopher will find, I imagine, but few data 
for farther 777 


In fact, what I have 3 ai 18 
all that I have aſcribed to that excellent 
and truly cautious nn. Mr. Michell. 
See Di 2 tions, p. 21. I will venture, 
however, in order to give all the ſatisfaction 

I am able to the inquiſitive natural philo- 

Jopher, to go one ſtep farther in this ſpe- 
culation, on the idea ſuggeſted at the con- 
cluſion of my account of that hypotheſis, 

p. 33. Tam well aware that the generality 
of my readers will revolt at the ideas I am 
about to preſent to them ; but I beg their 
patient attention, and I may perhaps con- 
vince them, that the common hypotheſis, 
when conſidered in connection with fads, 
is no leſs revolting. 


Suppoſe then that the Divine Being, 
when he created matter, only fixed certain 


„ centers 
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centers of various attractions and repulſi 7 * 
extending indefinitely 1 in all directions, the 
whole effect of them to be upon each other; 

theſe centers approaching to, or receding 
from each other, and conſequently carrying 
their peculiar ſpheres of attraction and re- 
pulſion along with them, according to certain 
definite circumſtances. It cannot be denied 
that theſe ſpheres may be diverſified in- 
finitely, ſo as to correſpond to all the kinds 
of bodies that we are acquainted with, or 
that are poſſible. For all effects in which 
bodies are concerned, and of which we can 
be ſenfible by our eyes, touch, &c. may 
be reſolved into attraction or repulſion. 


A compages of theſe centers, placed 
within the ſphere of each others attraction, 
will conſtitute a body that we term com- 
pact; and two of theſe bodies will, on their 
approach, meet with a repulſion or reſiſt- 
ance, ſufficient to prevent one of them 
from occupying the place of the other, 
without a much.greater force than we are 
capable of employing, fo that to us they 
will m"_ are hard. 


As. 
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As in the conſtitution of all actual bo- 
dies that we are acquainted with, theſe 
centers are placed ſo near to each other, 
that, in every diviſion that we can make, 
we {till leave parts which contain many of 
theſe centers, we, reaſoning by analogy, ſup- 
poſe that every particle of matter is infi- 
nitely diviſible; and the ſpace it occupies 
is certainly ſo. But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, as 
theſe centers which conſtitute any body 
are not abſolutely infinite, it muſt be na- 
turally poſſible to come, by diviſion, to one 
ſingle center, which could nat be faid to 
be diviſible, or even to occupy any portion 
of ſpace, though its ſphere of action ſhould 
extend ever ſo far; and had only one ſuch 
center of attraction, &c. exiſted, its exiſt- 
ence could not have been known, becauſe 
there would have been nothing on which 
its action could have been exerted ; and 
there being no ect, there could not have 
been any ground for ſuppoſing a cauſe. 


Father Boſcovich ſuppoſes that no two of 
theſe centers can ever coincide, the reſiſt- 
ance at the * itſelf being infinite. But 
admitting 
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admitting their coincidence, they would 
only form another center, with different 
powers, thoſe belonging to one center mo- 
difying thoſe belonging to the other. Had 
their powers been the very /ame before ſuch 
coincidence, at the ſame diſtances, they 
would have been juſt doubled at thoſe 
diſtances. Alſo, though united by one 
cauſe, they might ein, be ſeparated by 


another. 


To philoſophical people, and I am not 
now writing for the uſe of any other, I 
do not need to explain myſelf any farther, 
They will eaſily fee, or F. Boſcovich, in 
his elaborate work will ſhew them, that 
this hypotheſis will account for all the phe- 
nomena of nature. 


The principal objection. to this hypothe- 
ſis is, that matter is, by this means, re- 
ſolved into nothing but the divine agency, ex- 
erted according to certain rules. But as, upon 
the common hypotheſis, it has been again 
and again admitted, that, notwithſtanding 
the exiſtence of ſolid matter, every thing 1 
really done by the divine power, what ma- 

terial 
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terial objection can there be to every thing 
being the divine power. There is, at leaſt, 

this advantage in the ſcheme, that it ſup- 
poſes nothing to be made in van, | 


Admitting that bodies mand of folid 
atoms, there is no ſort of connection be- 
tween the idea of them, and that of at- 
traction; ſo that it is impoſſible to conceive 
that any one atom ſhould approach another 
without a foreign power, viz. that of the 
deity ; and therefore bodies conſiſting of 
ſuch atoms could not hold together, ſo as 
to conſtitute MN ſubſtances, without this 
conſtant agency. | 


There is, again, as little conneRion be- 
tween the idea of theſe ſolid atoms, and 
that of repulſion at the leaſt diſtance from 
the point of contact. So that, ſince the 
conſtituent particles of no ſubſtance actually 
touch one another, as is evident from the 
effects of cold (which brings them nearer 
together) their coherence cannot be ac- 
counted for without the conſtant agency of 
the ſame external power. And though 
mere re/tance (not repulſion) at the place 
of contact might be explained on the prin- 

ciple 
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eiple of ſolidity, it is remarkable, that in 
no 4nown caſe of reſiſtance can it be prov- 
ed, that real contact is concerned, and in 
moſt caſes of reſiſtance it is demonſtrable 
that there is no real contat; and there- 
fore there can be no reaſon from fact to 
believe that there is any ſuch thing as real 
contact in nature; ſo that if there be ſuch 
a thing as ſolid matter, it is altogether 2 
perfluous, being no way concerned 1 in pro- 
ducing any effect whatever. 


If I have bewildered myſelf, and my 
reader, with this ſpeculation, I can only 
ſay that I have been drawn into it, when 
I wauld willingly acquieſce in what I have 
_ obſerved concerning the ſimple penetrability 
| of matter ; confeſſing myſelf unable to pro- 
ceed any farther on tolerably ſure ground, 
and my readineſs to abandon all this hy- 
potheſis, whenever a better, that is, one 
more nearly correſponding to facts, ſhall 
be ſuggeſted to me: and I own that I 
ſhould much prefer an hypotheſis which 
ſhould make proviſion for the uſe of created 


matter without the ny of ſuch a par- 
Fcular 
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ticular agency as the preceding hypetheſis re- 
quires; though, of the two, I ſhall certainly 
prefer one which admits of 1 being 
made 1 in vain. 


Being, however, engaged thus far, I muſt 
be permitted to advance one ſtep farther, 
for the ſake of obſerving, that there is no- 
thing more approaching to imprety in my 
ſcheme than in the common one. On this 
hypotheſis every thing is the divine power; 
but ſtill, ſtrictly ſpeaking, every thing is 
not the Deity himſelf. The centers of at- 
traction, &c. are fixed by him, and all 
action is his action; but {till theſe centers 
are no part of h7mſelf, any more than the 
ſolid matter ſuppoſed to be created by him. 
Nor, indeed, is making the deity to Se, 
as well as to do every thing, in this ſenſe, 
any thing like the opinion of Spinoza; be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe a ſource of infinite power, 
and ſuperior intelligence, from which all 
inferior beings are derived, that every in- 
terior intelligent being has a conſciouſneſs 
diſtinct from that of the ſupreme intelli- 
gence, that they will for ever continue diſ- 
tinct⸗ 
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tinct, and that their happineſs or miſery to 
endleſs ages will depend upon their conduct 
in this ſtate of probation and e 


On the other hand, the common hypo- 
theſis is much leſs favourable to piety, in 
that it ſuppoſes ſomething to be independ. 
ent of the divine power. Exclude the idea 
of deity on my hypotheſis, and every thing 
except ſpace, neceſſarily vaniſhes with it; 
ſo that the Divine Being, and his energy, 
are abſolutely neceſſary to that of every 
other being. His power is the very /fe and 
foul of every thing that exiſts ; and, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, without him, we ARE, as well as, 
can Do nothing. But exclude the idea of 
Deity on the common hypotheſis, and the 
idea of ſolid matter is no more excluded, 
than that of ſpace. It remains a problem, 
therefore, whether matter be at all depend- 
ent upon God, whether it be in his power 
either to aunibilate, or to create it; a dith- 
culty that has ſtaggered many, and on 
which the doctrine of #00 original indi- 
pendent principles was built. M y hypothe- 


ſis, Whatever other 3 it may have, 
leaves 
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leaves no foundation for this /y/tem of im- 


piety ; and in this reſpe& it has, I think, 
a great and defirable advantage. 


I own that, for my part, I feel an in- 
expreſſible ſatisfaction in the idea of that 
moſt intimate connection which, on my 
hypotheſis, myſelf, and every thing in 
which I am concerned, have with the 
deity. On his will I am entirely depend- 
ent for my being, and all my faculties. 
My ſphere, and degree of influence on 
other beings and other things, is his in- 
fluence. I am but an inſtrument in his 
hands for effecting a certain part of the 
greateſt and moſt glorious of purpoſes. I 
am happy in /eezng a little of this purpoſe, 
happier in the be/zef that the operations in 
which I am concerned, are of infinitely 
greater moment than I am capable of com- 
prehending, and in the perſuaſion that, in 
the continuance of my exiſtence, I ſhall ſee 
more and more of this great purpoſe, and 
of the relation that myſelf and my ſphere 
of influence bear to it. Let the abettors of 


W common hypotheſis * more than this 
| af 
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if they can, or any thing different from 
this, that ſhall give them more ſatisfaction, 


I. Of the connection between ſenſation and 
organization. 


T have been aſked, whether I conſider 
the powers of ſenſation and thought as ze- 
cefſarily reſulting from the organization of 
the brain, or as ſomething independent of 
organization, but ſuperadded and communi- 
cated to the ſyſtem afterwards; having ex- 
preſſed myſelf doubtfully, and perhaps va- 
riouſly on the ſubject, * 


I anſwer, that my idea no is, that ſen- 
fation and thought do neceſſarily reſult from 
the organization of the brain, when the 

powers of mere /ife are given to the ſyſtem. 
For I can eaſily conceive a perfect man to 
be formed without life, that is, without 

reſpiration, 


* In the Z/ay prefixed to my edition of Hartley, I ex. 
preſſed myſelf with abſolute uncertainty in this reſpect, I 
« rather think that the whole man is of ſome uniform com- 
_«« poſition, and that the property of perception „ as well as 
<< the other powers that are termed mental, is the reſult 
e (whether neceſſary, or not) of ſuch an organical ſtructure 
r as that of the brain,” 
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reſpiration, or the circulation of the blood, or 
whateverelſe it be in which life more properly 
conſiſts; and conſequently without every thing 
neceſſarily depending upon life; but I'can- 
not imagine that a human body, completely 
organized, and having life, would want 
ſenſation and thought. This I ſuppoſe to 
follow of courſe, as much as the circula- 


tion of the blood follows reſpiration ; and 
if there be any expreſſions in my work that 


intimate the comm. I ſhall take care to 
alter them. 


As to the manner in which the power 
of perception reſults from organization and 
| life, I own I have no idea at all; but the 
| fad of this connection does not appear to 
me to be, on that account, the leſs cer- 
tain. Senſation and thought do always ac- 
company ſuch an organization; and having 
never known them to be ſeparated, we 
have no reaſon to fuppoſe that they can be 
ſeparated. Waen, therefore, God had made 
man of the dit of the earth; nothing was 
wanting to make him all that he is, Viz. 


A 37 ſoul, but imply the breath of life. 
R In 
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In all other caſes we deem it ſufficient to 
fay that certain circumſtances are the 
cauſes, and the neceſſary cauſes, of certain 
appearances, if the appearances always ac- 
company the circumſtances, We are not, 
for example, in the leaſt able to conceive 
how it is that a magnet attracts iron; but 
having obſerved that it never fails to do it, 
we cenclude that, though we do not ſee 
the proximate cauſe, or how the attraction is 
effected, the magnet nevertheleſs has that 
power, and mult ceaſe to be a magnet be- 
fore it can loſe it; ſo that our reaſoning, 
with reſpec to the reſult of ſenſation from 
organization is exactly ſimilar to our rea- 
ſoning concerning the attraction of iron by 
magnetiſm. 


Alſo, for the very ſame reaſon that it is 
ſaid that it is not the organized body that 
feels and thinks, but an immaterial ſubſtance 
reſiding in the body, and that will remain 
when the body is deſtroyed, we might ſay 
that it is not the material magnet that at- 
tracts, but a peculiar immaterial ſubſtance 
within 
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within it, that produces the effect, and that 
will remain when the material magnet 1s 
deſtroyed. And, for the ſame reaſon, we 
may imagine diſtinct immaterial ſubſtances 
for every operation in nature, the prox- 
imate cauſe of which we are not able to 
perceive. | 


The manner in which the aſſociation of 
ideas is formed, or in which motives influence 
the mind, was equally unknown; but aſſo- 
ciation of ideas was nevertheleſs known to 
be a fact, and the influence of motives was 
not, on that account, denied. But now 
that Dr. Hartley has ſhewn us what ideas 
probably are; we ſee much farther into the 
mechaniſin of the mind. We ſee how one 
idea is connected with another, and he 
manner in which motives (which are only 
trains of ideas) produce their effect. Now 
ive are not more (or not much more) ig- 
norant how ſenſation reſults from organi- 
zation; than we were how the motion of 
the hand reſults from a volition, or how a 
volition is produced by a motive, which 


R 2 are 


* 
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are now no longer ſuch very difficult pro- 
blems. It is not impoſſible but that in 
time we may ſee how it 1s that ſenſation re- 
ſults from e 


III. A general view of the origin and pro- 
greſs of opinions relating to the EssE NCR 
OF THE SOUL, wth ſome conſiderations on 
the notion of its being an EXTENDED, 
though an IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCE. 


After the deduction that I have given of 
the hiſtory of opinions concerning the ſoul 
in the Diſſuiſitions, it may be uſeful to give 
a ſummary view of the whole, that the 
ſeveral ſteps in the progreſs, and their na- 
tural I a may more calily appear. 


Man is a being poſſeſſed of various .. 
culties, or powers. He can /ee, hear, ſell, 
feel, walk, think, and ſpeak. He is allo a 
very complex being, conſiſting of various 
diſtin& parts, ſome of which are evidently 
appropriated to ſome of theſe powers, and 
others to others of them. Thus it is the 
eye only that ſees, the ear that hears, the 


noſe 
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noſe that ſmells, the feet that walk, and 
the tongue 1s of principal uſe in modulating 
the voice. What it is in man that Z7himks 
is not ſo obvious, and the opinions con- 
cerning it have been various. I apprehend, 
however, that it was always ſuppoſed to be 
ſomething within a man, and not any part 
that was conſpicuous, 


The writers of the Old Teſtament ſeem 
to have conceived of it variouſly, ſome- 
times referring it to the Heart, perhaps as 
the moſt central part of man, as when the 
Pſalmiſt ſays, My heart is inditing à good 
matter, &c. but at other times to the res, 
as My reins inſtru me in the night ſeaſon. 
The paſſions are generally ſeated by them in 
the heart, but the ſentiments of pity and 
commiſeration are more frequently aſſigned 
to the bowels, which are ſaid to yearn over 
an object of diſtreſs, It is remarkable that 
the head, or brain, never ſeems to have been 
conſidered by them as having any thing 
to do in the buſineſs of thinking, or in 
any mental affection whatever. But the 
reaſon of it may be that ſtrong mental af- 

R 3 fections 


\ 
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fections were ſooner obſerved to affect the 
heart, reins and bowels, than the head. 1 


In antient times the ſimple power of life | 
was generally thought to be in the breath, 
or animal heat, becauſe breathing and 
warmth are the univerſal concomitants of 

life. I do not, however, recolle& that the 
latter idea ever occurs in the ſcriptures, 
but there we 18 ſometimes ſaid to be in 


the blood. 


When men reflected a little farther, and 
began to conceive that poſſibly both the 
property of Hie, and alſo all the powers 
that we term mental, might belong to the 
fame thing, the breath (the ſuppoſed prin- 
ciple of life) was imagined to be compe- 
tent to the whole; and then the idea of a 
foul was completely formed. Conſequent- 
ly, it was firſt conceived to be an aerial, 
or an igneous ſubſtance, which animates 
the body during life, and makes its eſcape 
at death ; after which it was ſuppoſed to be 
either detained near the place where the 


body was 3 being held gh a kind 
of 
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of attraction, or an affection to its former 
companion, or to riſe in the atmoſphere to 
a region in which it was counterpoiſed by 
the ſurrounding elements, 


We may ſmile at the ignorance of man- 
kind in early ages, in ſuppoſing that the 


breath of life could be any thing more 


than part of the common air, which was 
firſt inſpired, and then expired. But though 
this be a thing well known in the preſent 
age, I can eafily conceive that, when the 
nature of air and reſpiration were little un- 
derſtood, men might not immediately con- 
ceive that the breath, though it mixed with 
the air, and was invifible, was therefore 
the very ſame thing with it. They might 
well enough imagine that it was ſomething 
diſtin& from it, which was in part drawn 
in and out during the continuance of lifes 
and wholly diſcharged and ſet looſe at 
death. There are other inſtances of the 
ignorance of the antients in matters of phi- 
loſophy, and even in tolerably enlightened 
ages, almoſt, if not altogether, as groſs as 

this, F „ 
R 4 When, 
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When, at length, it was diſcovered that 
the breath was nothing more than the air, 
ſtill the idea of an mv/ble principle of life 
and thought being once fixed, would not be 
immediately exploded, but would be ſup- 
poſed to be a ſubſtance more attenuated, and 
refined; as being, for inſtance, of an ethereal 
or fery nature, &c. ſtill inviſible, and more 


active. 


Whatever was the inviſible ſubſtance of 
which the human ſoul conſiſted, the unver. | 
| fal foul of the heathen philoſophers, or the 


Arvine . efſence, was ſuppoſed to be the very 
ſame ; and all other fouls were ſuppoſed to 


have been parts of it, to have been de- 
tached from it, and to be finally reſumed 
into it again. In this ſtate of opinions, 
| therefore, the ſoul was ſuppoſed to be what 
we ſhould now call an attenuated kind of 
matter, capable of diviſion, as all other 


matter IS. 


This was the notion adopted by the 
_ chriſtian Fathers from the Oriental and 
Platonic fyſtem of philoſophy, and there- 


* 0 of theſe F athers did not ſcruple 
| to 
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to aſſert that the ſoul, though conceived 
to be a thing diſtin from the body, was 
properly corporeat, and even naturally mor- 
fal. The opinion, however, of its being 

naturally immortal gained ground; 1 
matter, according to the philoſophical ſyſ- 
tem, being conſidered as a thing that was 
neceſſarily periſhable, as well as impure, the 
doctrine of the immateriality as well as of 
the immortality of the ſoul was pretty 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; an immaterial ſubſtance 
being, however, {till conſidered as only 
ſomething more refined than groſs matter. 


The idea of the ſoul being immaterisl 
ſoon led to the idea of its not having any 
property in common with groſs matter, 
and in time with matter ſtrictly conſidered; 
and being confounded with, and e e 
by, the idea of the principle of 1; life, it was 
aſſerted to have no length, breadth, or 
thickneſs, which are properties peculiar to 
matter; to be indivi ;;ble alſo, and finally not 
to exiſt in ſpace. . This was the idea that 
generally prevailed after the time of Ma- 
mertus, though various other refinements 

occur 
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occur in the writings of the ſchoolmen 
upon the ſubject. 


But the doctrine of pure SHiritualiſn 
was not firmly eſtabliſhed before Deſcartes, 
who, conſidering extenſion as the eſſence 
of matter, made the want of extenſion the 
diſtinguiſhing property of mind or ſpirit. 
Upon this idea was built the immaterial 
ſyſtem in its ſtate of greateſt refinement, 
when the ſoul was defined to be 7mmateria, 
indiviſible, indiſcerptible, unextended, and to 
have nothing to do with Jocality or motion, 
but to be a ſubſtance poſſeſſed of the fim- 
ple powers of thought, and to have nothing 
more than an arbitrary connection with an 
organized ſyſtem of matter. 


This was the idea of mind or ſpirit that 
was prevalent about the time of Mr, Locke, 
who contributed greatly to lower it, by 
contending that whatever exiſts muſt exiſt 
Jomewvere, or in ſome place, and by ſhewing | 
that, for any thing that we know to the 
contrary, the power of thought may be ſu- 
peradded by the Divine Being to an orga- 
nized — of mere matter, though at the 

ſame 
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ſame time declaring himſelf i in favour of the 

notion of a ſeparate ſoul. From this time, the 
doctrine of the nature of the foul has been fluc- 
tuating and various; ſome {till maintaining 
that it has no property whatever in common 
with matter, and bears no relation to ſpace, 
whereas others ſay that it exiſts in ſpace, 
and occupies a portion of it, ſo as to be 
properly extended, but not to have ſolidity, 
which they make to be the property that 
diſtinguiſhes it from matter. 


The object of my law work is to prove 
that the doctrine of a ſoul is altogether un- 
philoſophical, and unſcriptural; for that, 
judging from the phenomena, all the powers 
of the ſame being, viz. man, ought to be 
referred to one ſubſtance, which, therefore, 
muſt neceſſarily be the body, and that the 
refined and proper ſpiritualiſm above de- 
{cribed is peculiarly chimerical and abſurd. 
Abſurd, however, as is the notion of a ſub- 
| ſtance which has 0 property in common with. 
matter, which bears no relation to ſpace, and 
yet both acts upon body, and is acted upon 
by it, it is the doctrine that, in the courſe 


of 
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of gradual refinement, philoſophers and di- 
vines were neceflarily brought to, and is 
the only conſiſtent immaterialiſm. For 
every other opinion concerning ſpirit makes 
-jt to be, in fa, the ſame thing with mat- 
ter; at leaſt every other opinion is liable 
to objections ſimilar to thoſe which lie 
againſt the notion of a ſoul properly ma- 
terial. Becauſe, however, I have nat been 
thought to have given ſufficient attention to 
this idea of extended ſpirit, I ſhall here make 
a few animadverſions upon it. 


1. The chief reaſon why the principle 
of thought has been ſuppoſed to be incom- 
patible with matter, is that there is no con- 
cervable connection between thought and o- 
lidity, that the two ideas are altogether dif- 
ferent, and diſimilar. But is there any more 
conceivable connection between thought 
and mere extenſion? Are ideas, according 
to the opinion of the perſons who hold 
this doctrine, extended things? Is the zudg- 
ment extended, is the will extended, or have 
the paſſions extenſion ? How, then, do they 
0 an. extended ſubſtance ia which to 
inhere? 
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inhere? If there be ſome unknown reaſon 
why they do require an extended ſubſtratum, 
may not this ſubſtance have folidity added 
to its extenſion, the idea of ſolidity not 
being more foreign to the idea of thought, 
than that of extenſion, nor more diſſimilar 
to It. 


2. The eſſence of the ſoul, it is ſaid, 
cannot be matter, becauſe it would then 
be divi/ible ; but is not every thing that is 
extended diviſible? It is not the folidity of 
bodies that makes them capable of diviſion 
ſo properly as their extenſion. It is this 
property that makes diviſion poſſible; and 
then all that is neceſſary to actual diviſion 
is diſcerptibility, or the poſſible ſeparation of 
one part of its ſubſtance from another. 
For wherever there is extenſion, there muſt 
be conceivable parts, viz. a half, a third, a 
fourth, &c. But till the ſubſtance of 
which the ſoul (excluſive of its power of 
thinking) conſiſts be more known to us, ſo 
that we can ſubject it to a rigorous exami- 
nation, it is impoſſible to ſay whether it 
be more or leſs diſcerptible than any ſpecies 


of 
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of matter; for all that we know of it is 
that it is extended, and that it Hine. The 
firmneſs of its texture, is a thing of which 
we have no knowledge at all; and if it be 
any thing more than mere ſpace, it muſt 
have that which may be called zexture, of 
conſiſtence, ſolid or fluid, elaſtic or non- 
elaſtic, &c. &c. Conſequently, it may, for 
any thing we know, be as corruptible, and 
periſhable, as the body. The boaſted unit) 
of conſciouſneſs, and fimplieity of perception 
and thought, can be no ſecurity againſt di- 
viſion and diſſolution, unleſs they inhere in 
a ſubſtance naturally incapable of diviſion, 
and conſequently of diſſolution. 


3. As divifibility may always be predi- 
cated of any ſubſtance that is extended, 
and not infinite, I wiſh the advocates of 
this doctrine of extended ſpirit would con- 
fider a little what would be the probable 
conſequence of an actual diviſion of it: 
Suppoſing the ſubſtance of a human ſou} 
to be divided into two equal parts (which 
to divine power muſt; at leaſt, be poſſible) 
would the power of thinking be neceſſarily 

deſtroyed, 
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deſtroyed, or would the reſult be t 
fpirits, of inferior powers, as of ſmaller 
gaze? If fo, would each of them retain the 
conſcioutneſs of the whole undivided ſoul, 

or would the ſtock of ideas be Gy di- 
1 between them? 


4. As every ad ns muſt exiſt be- 
fore it can act, I with the advocates of this 
doctrine would conſider what idea they can 
form of the extended ſubſtance of a ſpirit 
before it has acquired any ideas at all, and 
conſequently before it has begun to think. 
In what will it differ from mere ſpace ? 
Whatever this ftate be, in what does it 
differ from the ſtate of the ſoul whenever 
it ceaſes to think, as in a deep ſleep, a 
ſwoon, or the ſtate between death and _ 
reſurrection! 


F. I would alfo ſubmit it to the conſide- 
ration of the partiſans of extended ſpiritua- 
ihn, what fie or ſhape they would give to 
the human ſoul (for if it be extended, ſize 
and ſhape it muſt have) and whether ſome 
inconvenience may not ariſe to their ſyſtem 
in 
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in the diſcuſſion of the queſtion. If no- 
thing can act but where it is, I ſhould 

think that the ſoul muſt have the ſize and 

form of the brain, if not of the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. For there is no region within 

the brain of leſs extent than the medullary 

part of it, that can be imagined to be the 

ſenſorium, or the immediate ſeat of ſenſa- 

tion; and as the nerves conſiſt of the ſame 

ſubſtance with the medullary part of the 
brain, and are properly a production, or 

part of it, I do not ſee why the ſoul ſhould 

be confined to the ſize of the brain only, 

excluſive of the nerves; and then as the 

nerves are in every part of the body, the 

ſoul would, in fact, be of the ſame form 

and ſize with the body to which it belongs, 
though with more jnterſtices. 


6. It is alſo a watter of ſome curiolity 
to the ſpeculatiſt to conſider whether the 
ſize and form of theſe extended ſouls be 
invariable, or whether, as we ſuppoſe the 
body to undergo ſome change at the reſur- 
rection, in order to adapt it to its new 


mode of exiſtence, the ſoul may not undergo 
| ww . 
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a proportionable change, and be transformed 
together with it. 


7. We are apt to impoſe upon ourſelves, 
and to confound our underſtandings, by the 
uſe of general terms. To gain clear per- 
ceptions of things we muſt inſpe&t them 
more cloſely, in order to diſcover what 
particular and more definite ideas are neceſ- 
farily comprized in the more general ones. 
Thus while we content ourſelves with ſay- 
ing that man is a compound being, conſiſt- 
ing of two ſubſtances, the one corporeal and 
the other ſpiritual, the one both extended 
and ſolid, and the other extended indeed, 
but deſtitute of ſolidity; and that an in- 
timate union ſubſiſts between them, fo 
that they always accompany and affect one 
another (an impreſſion upon the body cauſ- 
ing a ſenſation in the mind, and a volition 
of the mind cauſing a motion of the body) 
we are ſatisfied. The hypotheſis ſeems to 
correſpond to the h view of the phe- 
nomena; and though we cannot help being 
ſtaggered when we conſider this intimate 
union of two ſuch heterogeneous ſubſtances, 

8 we 
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we ſtill acquieſce in it, as an union effected 
by almighty power; and we are likewiſe 
repelled from a rigorous examination of it 
by the idea, however ill-founded, that our 
proſpects of a future life are materially af- 
feed by it. 


But a future life being ſecured to us by 
the promiſes of the goſpel, upon other ande 
better principles, we need not be afraid to 
conſider what this ſuppoſed union of body 
and foul really implies, and it appears to 
me to imply that the ſoul, having /ocality, 
and extenſion, muſt have ſolidity alſo. 


That the mind ſhould move the body, 
and at the ſame time move isſelf along with 
the body, we may think a tolerable eaſy 
ſuppoſition ; but what ſhall we fay to the 
caſe of the body being moved during ſleep, 
or a ſwoon, to which removal the mind 
does not at all contribute. It will hardly 

be faid that, in this caſe, the foul is firſt 
of all left behind, in the place from which 
the body was taken, and that it aftewards 
voluntarily joins its former companion. 

-- And, 
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And, if not, the motion of the mind muſt, 
in all caſes, neceſſarily accompany the mo- 
tion of the living body, or, in other words, 
the mind muſt be zwvoluntarily dragged 
along with it. But can this motion be 
communicated from body to mind without 
real inpulſe, implying a vis inertiæ, and 
ſolidity, without which, it ſhould ſeem, 
that the one cannot lay hold of the other ? 


8. It will alſo, I think, be difficult to 
account for the ſeparation of the ſoul from 
the body after death, unleſs the ſpiritual 
ſubſtance be ſuppoſed to be a proper con- 
ſtituent part of the lid maſs, which, like 
fixed air in bodies, is ſet looſe when the 
reſt of the maſs is diſſolved by putrefaction, 
or otherwiſe. If putrefaction, or total diſ- 
ſolution, be the phyſical cauſe of this ſe- 
paration, is there not a good foundation for 
the practice of the Egyptians, Who pre- 
ſerved the bodies of their friends as long 
as they poflibly could, probably with a 
view of retaining their ſouls in them, or 


Near them ?. 
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If the ſoul be really inſeparable from the 
body, which is probably the opinion of 
thoſe who maintain that, during the death 
of the body, the ſoul is in a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility until the reſurrection, what part of 
the body does it accompany ? If it be in- 
diſcerptible, it muſt be wholly in ſome 
one place; and as all the conſtitutent parts 


of every member of the body are completely 
diſſolved and diſperſed, it muſt, in fact, 
accompany ſome one of the ultimate parti- 
cles, and which of them can that be ? 


If the extended ſpirit does not accom- 
pany any particle of the diſſolved body, 
and all fouls be preſerved, during their dor- 
mant ſtate, in ſome general repg/itory (whether 
in the ſun, the earth, or ſome part of the 
intermediate ſpace) in what manner will the 
Te-union of the ſouls and their reſpective 
bodies be effected at the reſurrection? Will 
it be by any thing like what is called ei 
attradtion between them, or will it be ef- 


ſecied by a new and expreſs fiat of the deity ? 


Theſe qbhjections do not much, if at all, 
dhe doctrine of ſpirit bearing no relation 
| to 
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fo ſpace, or any ſpeculation concerning the 
divine eſſence, which fills all ſpace. 


9. Many other queries will neceſſarily 
obtrude themſelves on any perſon who ſhall 
begin to ſpeculate on the nature of ex- 
tended ſpiritual ſubſtances, which it will be 
impoſſible to diſmiſs without ſome degree 
of attention; and it appears to me that, 
let the advocates for this doctrine anſwer 
them in whatever manner they pleaſe, they 
muſt occaſion ſome degree of embarraſſ- 
ment, ſo as to leave a ſuſpicion of the 
doctrine from which they ariſe, as wanting 

a ſufficient foundation in probability and 
truth; ſuch as, What is the origin, or com- 
mencement, of the extended ſpirit? Is every 
ſoul a ſeparate creation, or, are ſouls pro- 
pagated from each other like bodies? Does 
it grow in ſize with the growth of the body 
and brain? Are theſe extended ſpirits mu- 
wally penetrable to each other? There can 
be no doubt but that they muſt occupy a 
portion of the ſame univerſal ſpace that is 
already occupied by the divine eſſence. Is 
the eſſence of theſe extended ſpirits fimilar 

S 3 8 ta 
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to that of the deity, and will no impedi- 
ment ariſe from this neeeſſary mutual pe- 
netration ? | 


Many more obſervations might be made 
on this notion of extended ſpirit, which 
appears to me not to have been fufficientlu 
confidered by thoſe who hold it. They 
have concluded, or rather, have taken. it for 
granted, that there is in man a foul diſtinct 
from his body, but they revolt at the idea 
of this ſoul having no extenſion, or relation 
to ſpace, and therefore admit that it has 
theſe properties; but, being driven by mere 
neceſſity to admit thus much, they are un- 
willing to conſider the ſubject any farther, 
and ſhut their eyes on all the concomi— 
tants and conſequences of their conceſſions; 
though, if they would attend to them, 
they would find them ſuch as would pro- 
bably make them revolt at the whole ſyſ- 
tem. Their arguments for a ſeparate ſoul 
from the topics of thought being diſſimilar 
to matter, from the unity of conſciouſneſs, 
indiſcerptibility, &c. properly belong to 
the advocates for refined ſpiritualiſm, and 

| | arc 
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are impertinently and ineffectually alledged 
by thoſe, who, admitting a real extenſion, 
and conſequently real fize and form in the 
ſoul, in vain imagine that they are advo- 
cates for the doctrine of proper immateri- 
ality. In fact, they are themſelves /emi- 
materialiſts. | 


How eaſy is it to get rid of all the em- 
barraſſment attending the doctrine of a ſoul, 
in every view of it, by admitting, agree- 
ably to all the phenomena, that the power 
of thinking belongs to the S rain of a man, as 
that of walking to his feet, or that of ſpeak- 
ing to his tongue; that, therefore, man, 
who is one being, is compoſed of one kind of 
ſubſtance, made of the duſt of the earth; 
that when he dies, he, of courſe, ceaſes to 
think; but when his ſleeping duſt ſhall be 
reanimated at the reſurrection, his power of 
thinking, and his conſciouſneſs, will be re- 
ſtored to him? 


This ſyſtem gives a real value to the 
doctrine of 4 reſurrection From the dead, 
which is peculiar to revelation, on which 
nes * alone 
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alone the ſacred writers build all our hope 
of a future life, and it explains the uni- 
form language of the ſcriptures, which 
ſpeak of one day of judgment for all 
mankind, and repreſent all the rewards 
of virtue, and all the puniſhments of vice, 
as taking place at that awful day, and not 
before. This doctrine of a reſurrection 
was laughed at by the conceited Athenians, 
and will always be the ſubject of ridicule 
to perſons of a ſimilar turn of mind ; but 
it is abundantly confirmed to us by the 
well atteſted reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the promiſes « of the goſpel, eſtabliſhed 
on all the miraculous events by which the 
2 of chriſtianity was attended, | 


Of Conſeiouſneſe, 


Since, in all metaphyſical ſubjects, there 
is a perpetual appeal made to conſciouſneſs, 
or internal feeling, that is, to what we cer- 
tainly and intuitively know by reflecting 
on what paſles within our own minds, and 
I have hitherto contented myſelf with no- 
ficing t the particular | inſtances in which 1 
apprehended 
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apprehended ſome miſtake has been made 
with reſpect to it, as they occurred in the 
courſe of my argument; I ſhall here give 
a more general view of the ſubject, in order 
to acquaint my reader what things they are 
that, I apprehend, we can be conſcious 
of, and eſpecially to caution him againſt 
confounding them with thoſe things of 
which we are not properly conſcious, but 
which we only infer from them. 


When we ſhut our eyes on the external 
world, and contemplate what we find with- 
in ourſelves, we firſt perceive the images, 
or the ideas of the objects by which our 
ſenſes have been impreſſed. Of theſe we 
are properly conſcious. They are what we 
immediately obi rv, and are not deductions 
from any prior obſervations. 


In the next place, we know by intuition, 
or are conſcious, that theſe ideas appear, 
and re-appear, and that they are variouſly 
connected with each other, which is the 
foundation of memory or recollectian. We 
alſo ſee that our ideas are variouſly combined 

and 
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and divided, and can perceive the other re- 
lations that they bear to each other, which 
is the foundation of judgment, and conſe- 
quently of reaſoning. And laſtly, we per- 
ceive that various bodily motions depend 
upon ideas and trains of ideas, from which 
ariſes what 1s called a —_— power over 
our actions. 


Theſe particulars, I apprehend, comprize 
all that we are properly conſcious of; and 
with reſpect to theſe it is hardly poſſible 
we can be miſtaken. But every thing that 
we pretend to know that 1s really more 
than theſe, muſt be by way of zference 
from them ; and in drawing thele inferences 
or concluſions, we are liable to miſtakes, 
as well as in other inferences. In fact, 
there is perhaps no ſubject whatever with 
reſpe&t to which we have more need of 
caution, from the danger we. are in of 
imagining that our knowledge of things 
relating to ourſelves is in the firſt in- 
fance, when, in reality, it is in the ſecond, 
or Ferbapf the third or ee 


If 
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Tf then, as I have obſerved, all that we 
are really conſcious of be our ideas, and 
the various ections of our ideas, which, 
when reduced to general heads, we call 
the powers of thought, as memory, judgment, 
and w4/l, all our knowledge of the /ubje# 
of thought within us, or what we call our- 
ſelves, muſt be by way of inference, What 
we feel, and what we do we may be ſaid to 
know by intuition ; but what we are we 
know only by deduction, or inference from 
intuitive obſervations. - If, therefore, it be 
aſſerted, that the ſubje& of thought is 
ſomething that is /mple, 1indivi/ible, immate- 
rial, or naturally immortal, it can only be 
by way of concluſion from given premiſes. 
Conſequently, it is a deciſion for which no 
man's word is to be taken, We may fancy 
that it is ſomething that we feel, or are 
conſcious of, but, from the nature of the 
thing, it can only be that a man reaſons 
himſelf into that belief, and therefore he 
may, without having been aware of it, 
have impoſed upon himſelf by ſome fallacy 
in the argument. 
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Feeling and thinking are allowed to be 
Properties; and though all that we can 
know of any thing are its properties, we 
agree to ſay that all properties inhere in, 
or belong to, ſome ſubect or ſubſtance; but 
what this ſubſtance zs, farther than its be- 
ing poſſeſſed of thoſe very properties by 
which it is known to us, it is impoſſible 
for us to fay, except we can prove that 
thoſe known properties neceffarily imply 
others. If, therefore, any perſon fay he is 
conſcious that his mind (by which we mean 
the ſubje& of thought) is ſimple, or zndivifible, 
and if he ſpeak properly, he can only mean, 
that he is one thinking perfon, or being, and 
not ſeveral, which will be univerſally ac- 


knowledged. But if he means any thing 


more than this, as that the ſubſtance to 
which the property of thinking belongs is 
incapable of diviſion, either having no ex- 
tenſion, or parts, or that thoſe parts cannot 


be removed from each other, I do not ad- 


mit his aſſertion without hearing what rea- 


ſons he has to advance for it ; being ſenſible 


that in this he goes beyond a proper con- 
ſciouſneſs. I may think it more probable, 
| that 
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that every thing that exiſts muſt have ex- 
tenſion, and that (except ſpace, and the 
divine eſſence, which fills all ſpace) what- 
ever 1s extended may be divided, though 
that diviſion might be attended with the 


loſs of properties peculiar to the undivided 
ſubſtance. 


Much farther muſt a man go beyond the 
bounds of proper con/tzouſneſs, into thoſe of 
reaſoning, to ſay that the ſubject of his 
thinking powers is inmaterial, or ſome- 
thing different from the matter of which 
his body, and eſpecially his brain, conſiſts. 
For admitting all that he can know by ex- 
perience, or intuition, I may think it more 
probable, that all the powers or properties 
of man inhere in one kind of ſubſtance, 
and ſince we are agreed that man conſiſts, 
in part at leaſt, of matter, I may conclude 
that he is wholly material, and may re- 
fuſe to give up this opinion, till I be ſhown 
that the properties neceſſarily belonging to 
matter, and thoſe of feeling and thinking, 
are incompatible. And before this can be 
determined, the reaſons for, and againſt it 
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muſt be attended to. It is a queſtion that 
cannot be decided by 4mple feeling. 


Leſs ſtill can it be determined by con- 
ſciouſneſs that the ſubject of thought is 
naturally immortal, ſo that a man will con- 


tinue to think and act after he has ceaſed 


to breathe and move. We are certainly 


conſcious of the ſame things with reſpe& 


to ourſelves, but what one man may think 
to be very clear on this ſubje&, another 
may think to be very doubtful, or exceed- 
ingly improbable ; drawing different con- 


_ clufions from the fame premiles. 


Again, that man is an agent, meaning 
by it that he has a power of beginning no- 
tion, independently of any mechanical laws 
to which the author of his nature has ſub- 
jected him, is a thing that is ſo far from 
being evident from conſciouſneſs, that, if 
we attend properly 'to what we really do 
feel, we ſhall, as I conceive, be fatisfied 


that we have no ſuch power. What we 
really do feel, or may be ſenſible of, if we 


attend to our feelings, is that we never 
come 
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come to any reſolution, form any deliberate 
purpoſe, or determine upon any thing what- 
ever, without fome motive, ariſing from the 
ſtate of our minds, and the ideas preſent to 
them; and therefore we ought to conclude, 
that we have no power of refolving, or de- 
termining upon any thing, without ſome 
motive. Conſequently, in the proper phi- 
loſophical language, motives ought to be 
denominated the cauſes of all our determi- 
nations, and therefore of all our a&foms. _ 


All that men generally mean by a con- 


ſeriouſneſs of freedom, is a conſciouſneſs of 


their having a power to do what they pre- 
viouſly will, or pleaſe. This is allowed, 
and that it is a thing of which we are pro- 


perly conſcious. But to will without a 


motive, or contrary to the influence of all 
motives preſented to the mind, is a thing 
of which no man can be conſcious. Nay 
every juſt obſervation concerning ourſelves, 
or others, appears to me very clearly to 
lead to the oppoſite conclufion, viz. that 
our wills, as well as our judements, are de- 
termined by the appearances of things pre- 

| | ſented 
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ſented to us; and therefore that the deter- 
minations of both are equally guided by 
certain invariable /aws; and conſequently 
that every determination of the will or 
judgment is juſt what the being who made 
us ſubject to thoſe laws, and who always 
| had, and {till has, the abſolute diſpoſal of 
us, muſt have intended that they fhould 
be. If, however, this concluſion be de- 
nied, it muſt be controverted by argument, 
and the queſtion muſt not be decided by 
\ conſciouſneſs, or any pretended Feeling of the 
contrary. 


v. An e to 22 8 he argu- 
ment for the Doctrine of Neceſſity from the 
conſideration of CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


I do not think it at all neceſſary to 
add any thing to what I have advanced in 
my former treatiſe in illuſtration of the 
argument from the nature of cauſe and effect: 
But becauſe this is the great and moſt con- 
cluſive argument for the doctrine that J 
contend for, proving the contrary doctrine 


of philoſophical liberty, to be abſolutely in- 
Halible; 5 
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Poſible; and I find that ſeveral perſons, of 
excellent judgment in other reſpects, ſeem 
not to feel the force of it, I ſhall attempt 
a farther illuſtration of it, in order to re- 
move, as far as I am able, the only remain- 
ing objection that I can imagine may be 
made to it; though I muſt aſk pardon of 
my other readers for writing what will ap- 
pear to them ſo __ obvious, and ſuper- 
fluous. 


It is univerſally acknowledged, that there 
can be no effect without an adequate cauſe. 
This is even the foundation on which the 
only proper argument for the being of a 
God reſts. And the neceſſarian aſſerts that 
if, in any given ſtate of mind, with reſpect 
both to diſpoſition and motives, two different 
determinations, or volitions, be poflible, 
it can be fo on no other principle, than 
that one of them ſhall come under the de- 
ſcription of an effect without a cauſe ; juſt 
as if the beam of a balance might incline 

either way, though loaded with _ 
weights. 


. i 


. 
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It is acknowledged that the mechaniſm 
of the balance is of one kind, and that of 
the mind of another, and therefore it may 
be convenient to denominate them by dif- 
ferent words; as, for inſtance, that of the 
balance may be termed a phy/ical, and that 
of the mind a moral mechaniſm. But till, 
if there be a real mechaniſm in both caſes, 
ſo that there can be only one reſult from 
the ſame previous circumſtances, there will 
a real neceſſity, enforcing an abſolute cer- 
tainty in the event. For it muſt be under- 
ſtood that all that is ever meant by necęſſity 
in a cauſe, is that which produces certainty 
in the effect. 


If, however the term neceſſity give of- 
fence, I, for my part, have no objection to 
the diſuſe of it, provided we can expreſs, 
in any other manner, that property in 
cauſes, or the previous circumſtances of 
things, that leads to abſolute certainty in 
the effects that reſult from them; ſo that, 
without a miracle, or an over-ruling of 
the ſtated laws of nature, 1. e. without 


the intervention of a higher cauſe, no de- 
termination 
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termination of the will could have been 
otherwiſe than it has been. 


To evade che force of this argument 
from the nature of cauſe and effect, it is 
ſaid that, though, in a given ſtate of mind, 
two different determinations may take places 
neither of them can be ſaid to be without 
a ſufficient cauſe; for that, in this caſe, 
the cauſe is the mind itſelf, which makes 
the determination in a manner independent 
of all influence of motives. 


But to this I anſwer, that the mind it- 
ſelf, independent of the influence of every 
thing that comes under the deſcription of 
motive, bearing an equal relation to both 
the determinations, cannot poſſibly be con- 
fidered as a cauſe with reſpect to either of 
them, in preference to the other. Becauſe, 
excluſive of what may properly be called 
motive, there is no imaginable difference 
in the circumſtances immediately preced- 
Ing the determinations. Every thing tend- 
Ing to produce the leaſt degree of incli- 
nation to one of the determinations more 

E | than 
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than to the other muſt make a difference in 
the fate of mind with reſpect to them, 
which, by the ſtating of the caſe, is expreſsly 
excluded. And I will venture to ſay, that 
no perſon, let his bias in favour of a ſyſtem 
be ever ſo great, will chuſe to ſay in ſup- 
port of it, that the mind can poſſibly take 
one of two determinations, without having 
for it ſomething that may, at leaſt, be called 
an inclination for it, in preference to the 
other; and that inclination, or whatever 
elſe it be called, muſt have had a cauſe 
producing it, in ſome previous affection of 
the mind. 


In ſhort, let ever ſo much ingenuity be 
ſhown in ſtating this caſe, it is impoſſible 
not to come at length to this concluſion, 
that, in no caſe whatever, can the mind be 
determined to action, 1. e. to a volition, 
without ſomething that may as well be 
called a motive as be expreſſed in any other 
manner. For the reaſon, or proper cauſe, 
of every determination muſt neceſſarily be 


ſomething either in the ſtate of the mind 


itſelf, or in the ideas preſent to it, imme- 
diately 


* 
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diately before the determination ; and theſe 
ideas, as they impreſs the mind, may, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, be comprehended in what 
we mean by the fate of mind, including 
whatever there is in it that can lead to any 
determination whatever. Or, on the other 
hand, the ſtate of mind may be included in 
the meaning of the term motive, compre- 
hending in the ſignification of it whatever 
it be that can nove, or incline the mind to 
any particular determination, 


It appears to me that it may juſt as 
well be ſaid that, in the caſe of the balance 
above-mentioned, the beam may be the 
cauſe why, though equal weights be ſuſ- 


| pended at the different ends of it, it may 


nevertheleſs incline one way or the other. 
For, excluſive of what neceſſarily comes 
under the deſcription either of motive, or 
ftate of mind, the mind itſelf can no more 
be the cauſe of its own determination, than 
the beam of a balance can be the cauſe of 
its own inclination. 


In the caſe of the beam it is immediately 
pergezved that, bearing an equal relation to 


— both 
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both the weights, it cannot poſſibly favou, 
one of them more than the other ; and it 
is ſimply on account of its bearing an equal 
relation to them both that it cannot do this. 
Now, let the ſtructure of the mind be ever 
ſo different from that of the balance, it 
neceſſarily agrees with it in this, that, ex- 
clufive of motives, in the ſenſe explained 
above (viz. including both the ftate of 
mind and the particular ideas preſent to it) 
it bears as equal a relation to any determi- 
nation, as the beam of a balance bears to 
any particular inclination ; ſo that as, on 
account of this circumſtance, the balance 
cannot of itſelf incline one way or the 
other, ſo neither, on account of the ſame 
circumſtance, can the mind of itſelf incline, 
or determine, one hoy or the other, 


In fact, an 8 br the doctrine of 
philoſophical liberty has the choice of no 
more than #9 ſupp tons, and neither of 
them can, in the leaſt degree, anſwer his 
purpoſe. For he muſt either aſſert that, in 
a given ſtate of mind, the determination 
will certainly be à and not 43 or it may be 


either 
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either @ or 5. If he adopts the former, 


he may juſt as well ſay at once, that the 
determination will zecef/ari/y be a, and that 
without a miracle it cannot be 4, For any 
other language that he can poſſibly uſe can 
do no more than ſerve to hide what might 
otherwiſe . be obnoxious in the ſentiment, 


and will leave it ftill true, that, without 


a miracle, or the intervention of ſome fo- 
reign cauſe, no volition, or action of any 
man could have been otherwiſe than it Ha 
been, is, or is to be, which is all that a ne- 
ceflarian contends for. And if, on the 
contrary, he chuſes to aſſert that, in the 
ſame ſtate of mind, the determinations 4 
and & are equally poſſible, one of them 
muſt be an gfect without a cauſe, a ſuppo- 
ſition which overturns all reaſoning con- 
cerning appearances in nature, and efpecially 
the foundation of the only proper argu- 
ment for the being of a God, For if any 
thing whatever, even a thought in the 
mind of man, could ariſe without an ade- 
quate cauſe, any thing elſe, the mind itſelf, 

or the whole univerſe, might likewiſe exiſt 
without a cauſe. | 
{ LG I 
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I Town it is irkſome to me to enter into 
ſo minute a diſcuſſion of an objection that 
appears to me to be ſo little deſerving of an 
anſwer; and it is only with a view to ob- 
viate every thing that has been, or that I can 
foreſee may be urged, with the leaſt plauſi- 
bility, that I have conſidered it at all. If 
this do not give ſatisfaction, I own I do 
not think it will be in my power to give 
ſatisfaction with reſpect to this argument, 
or any other. There does not appear to 
me to be, in the whale compaſs of reaſon- 
ing, that I am acquainted with, a more 
concluſive argument, than that for the 
doctrine of neceſſity from the conſideration 
of the nature of cauſe and effect. 


VI. Of rhe nature of REMORSE OF CON- 
SCIENCE, and of PRAYING FOR THE 
PARDON OF SIN, on the Doctrine of Ne 


22 


Several perſons firmly perſuaded of the 
truth of the doctrine of neceſſity, yet ſay, 
that it is not poſſible to act upon it; and to 


15 what * think a Fan, difficult 


caſe, 


4 
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caſe, they aſk how it is poſſible for a_neceſ- 
ſarian to pray for the pardon of fin. 


I anſwer, in general, that Dr. Hartley 
appears to me to have advanced what is 
quite ſufficient to obviate any difficulty that 

can ariſe from this view of the ſubject, 
| when he admoniſhes us carefully to diſtin- 
guiſh between the popular and philoſophical 
language, as correſponding to two very dif- 
ferent views of human actions; according 
to one of which the bulk of mankind re- 
fer their actions to themſelves only, without 
having any diſtinct idea of the divine agency 
being, directly or indirectly, the cauſe of 
them: whereas, according to the other, we 
look beyond all ſecond cauſes, and conſider 
the agency of the firſt and proper cauſe, ex- 
cluſive of every thing ſubordinate wi 


Theſe very different views of things 
muſt be attended with very different feel- 
inge; and, when ſeparated from each other, 
they will, in ſeveral reſpects, lead to a dif- 
ferent conduct, as well as require a different 
language. Now, ſuch are the influences 
to 
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to which all mankind, without diſtinction, 
are expoſed, that they neceſſarily refer ac- 
tions (I mean refer them ultimately) firſt 
of all to themſelves and others; and it is 
a long time before they begin to conſider 
themſelves and others as inffruments in the 
hand of a ſuperior agent. Conſequently, 
the aſſociations which refer actions to them- 
ſelves get ſo confirmed, that they are never 
intirely obliterated ; and therefore the com- 
mon language, and the common feelings of 
mankind, will be adapted to the firſt, the 
limited and imperfect, or rather erroneous 
view of things, | 


n Divide Being could not be unap- 
prized of this circumſtance, or unattentive 
to it; and he has wiſely adapted the ſyſtem 
of religion that he has preſcribed to us, 
the modes of our religious worſhip, and 
every thing belonging to it, to this imper- 
fect view of things. It is a ſyſtem calcu- 
lated for She bulk of mankind, and of philo- 
ſophers as partaking.of the feelings of the 
bulk of mankind; and therefore, would, 


we may ſuppoſe, have been different if the 
bulk 
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bulk of mankind had been ſpeculatively 
and practically philoſophers; in ſome ſuch 
manner as the modes of worſhip varied in 
the Jewiſh and chriſtian churches. 
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But it is of prime babe sse in this 
buſineſs, that, in whatever /enſe, or degree, 
any particular ſentiment or feeling is felt as 
improper by a neceflarian, in the ſame 
ſenſe and degree his principles wili make 
that ſentiment or feeling to be of no uſe 
to him. Thus, to apply this to the caſe 
in hand: if the ſentiments of ſelf-applauſe 
on the one hand, and of ſelf-reproach on 
the other be, in any ſenſe or degree, im- 
poſſible to be felt by a neceſſarian, in the 
ſame ſenſe or degree (while he feels and 
acts like a neceſſarian) he will have no oc- 
caſion for thoſe ſentiments ; his mind being 
poſſefſed by a ſentiment of a much higher 
nature, that will intirely ſuperſede them, 
and anſwer their end in a much more ef- 
fectual manner. And whenever his ſtrength 
pf mind fails him, whenever he ceaſes to 
look to the firſt cauſe only, and reſts in 
ſecond cauſes, he will then necctlarily feel 

the 
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the ſentiments of ſelf-applauſe and ſelf-re- 
proach, which were originally ſuggeſted by 
that imperfect view of things into which 
he 1s relapſed, 


Every man's feelings will neceſſarily be 
uniform. To be a neceſſarian in ſpeculation, 
and not in hractice, is impoſſible, except 
in that ſenſe in which it is poſſible for a 
man to be a chriſtian in ſpeculation and a 
libertine in practice. In one ſenſe a ſpecu- 
lative chriſtian, or neceſſarian, may feel 
and act in a manner inconſiſtent with his 
principles; but if his faith be what Dr. 
Hartley calls a practical one, either in the 
doctrine of neceſſity, or the principles of 
chriſtianity, that is, if he really feels the 
principles, and if his affections and conduct 
be really directed by them, ſo that they 
have their natural influence on his mind, 
it will be impoſſible for him to be a bad 
man. What I mean, therefore, is that & 
truly practical necefſarian will ſtand in no 
need of the ſentiments either of ſelf-ap- 
plauſe, or ſelf-reproach. He will be under 
the influence of a much ſuperior principle, 
loving 
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Irving God and his fellow creatures (which is 
the ſum and object of all religion, and 
leading to every thing excellent in conduct) 
from motives altogether independent of any 
conſideration relating to himſelf. On this 
I need not enlarge in this place, if what I 
have advanced on the moral influence of the 
doctrine of neceſſity, in my Appendix, be 


conſidered. 


It is acknowledged that a neceſſarian, 
who, as ſuch, believes that, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing goes wrong, but that every 
thing is under the beſt direction poſſible, 
himſelf, and his conduct, as part of an 
immenſe and perfect whole, included, cannot 
accuſe himſelf of having done wrong, in 
the ultimate ſenſe of the words. He has, 
therefore, in this ſtrict ſenſe, nothing to 
do with repentance, confeſſion, or pardon, 
which are all adapted to a different, imper- 
fect, and fallacious view of things. But 
then, if he be really capable of ſteadily 
viewing the great ſyſtem, and his own con- 
duct as a part of it, in this true light, his 
ſupreme regard to God, as the great, wiſe, 

| and 
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and benevolent author of all things, his 
intimate communion with him, and de- 
votedneſs to him, will neceflarily be ſuch, 
that he can have no will but God's. In 
the ſublime, but accurate language of the 
_ apoſtle John, he will dell in love, he will 

dwell in God, and God in bim; fo that, not 
committing any fin, he will have nothing to 
repent of. He will be perfect, as his 
heavenly father is perfet. 


But as no man is capable of this degree 
of perfection in the preſent ſtate, becauſe 
the influences to which we are all expoſed 
will prevent this conſtant referring of every 
thing to its primary cauſe, the ſpeculative 
neceflarian, will, in a general way, refer 
actions to himſelf and others; and conſe- 
quently he will neceſſarily, let him uſe 
what efforts he will, feel the ſentiments of 
ſhame, remorſe, and repentanee, which 
ariſe mechanically from his referring actions 
to himſelf. And, oppreſſed with a ſenſe of 
guilt, he will have recourſe to that mercy 
of which he will ſtand in need. Theſe 


things muſt neceſſarily accompany one 
another, 
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another, and there is no reaſon to be ſo- 
licitous about their ſeparation. 


It is, alas! only in occaſional ſeaſons of 
retirement from the world, in the happy 
hours of devout contemplation, that, 1 
believe, the moſt perfect of our race can 
fully indulge the enlarged views, and lay 
himſelf open to the genuine feelings, of 
the neceſſarian principles; that is, that he 
can ſee every thing in God, i. e. in its re- 
lation to him. Habitually, and conſtantly, 
to realize theſe views, would be always to 
live in the houſe of God, and within the gate 
of heaven, ſeeing the plain finger of God 
in all events, and as if the angels of God 
were conſtantly deſcending to earth, and 
aſcending to heaven before our eyes. Such 
enlarged and exalted ſentiments are ſome- 
times apparent in the ſacred writers, and 
alſo in the hiſtories of chriſtian and proteſ- 
tant martyrs; but the beſt of men, in the 
general courſe of their lives, fall far ſhort 


of this ſtandard of perfection. 
We 
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We are too apt to loſe ſight of God, | 
and of his univerſal uncontrolled agency; 
and then, falling from a ſituation in which 
we were equally ſtrangers to vice, and f6- 
licitude, from a ſtate truly paradiſaical, in 
which we were incapable of &nowing or 
| feeling any evil; as ſuch, converſing daily 
with God, enjoying his preſence, and con- 
templating his works, as all infinitely good 
and perfect, we look no higher than our- 
ſelves, or beings on a level with ourſelves; 
and of courſe find ourſelves involved in a 
thouſand perplexities, follies and vices ; and 
we now want, and ovght to fly to, the 
proper remedy in our caſe, viz. ſelf abaſe- 
ment, contrition, and fupplication, 


Moreover, well knowing what we ge- 
nerally are, how imperfect our views, and 
conſequently how imperfe& our conduct, it 
is our wiſdom, and our intereſt, freely to 
indulge theſe feelings, till they have pro- 
duced their proper effect; till the ſenſe of 
guilt has been diſcharged by the feelings 
of contrition, and a humble truſt in the 


Divine mercy. Thus, gradually attaining 
. to 
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to purer intentions, and a more upright 
conduct, we ſhall find leſs obſtruction in 
enlarging our views to comprehend the 
true plan of providence ; when, having leſs 
to reflect upon ourſelves for, the ſentiment 
of reproach ſhall eaſily and naturally vaniſh ; 
and we ſhall then fully conceive, and re- 
joice in, the belief that in all things we 
are, and have been, fellow workers together 
with God; and that he works all bis works 


in us, by us, and for us. 


The improvement of our natures, and 
conſequently the advancement of our hap- 
pineſs, by enlarging the comprehenſion of 
our minds, chiefly by means of a more diſ- 
tinct view of the hand of God in all things, 
and all events, is, in its own nature, a gra- 
dual thing, and our attempts to accelerate 
this natural progreſs may poſſibly be at- 
tended with ſome inconvenience ; though, 
[ own, I PCH but little danger from 


this quarter. 


What we have moſt to did is the al- 
moſt irrecoverable debaſement of our minds 
by looking off 3 God, living without him, 

U without 
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without a due regard to his preſence, and 
providence, and zdolizing our ſelues and the 
world; conſidering other things as proper 
agents and cauſes; whereas, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, there is but one cauſe, but one ſol 
agent in univerſal nature. Thus (but J feel 
myſelf in danger of going beyond the 
bounds of the queſtion I am now diſcuſ- 
fing) all vice is reducible to idolatry; and 
we can only be completely virtuous and 
happy in the worſhip of the one only living 

and true God; the idea uſually annexed to 
the word worſhip but faintly ſhadowing out 
what the intelligent reader will perceive I 
noto mean by it. 


In all this it muſt be remembered that 
I am addrefling myſelf to profeſſed neceſ- 
farians; and I muſt inform them, that if 
they cannot accompany me in this ſpecu- 
lation, or find much difficulty in doing it, 
they are no more than nominal neceſſarians, 
and have no more feeling of the real energy 
of their principles than the merely nominal 
chriſtian has of thoſe: of chriſtianity. It 
requires much reflection, meditation, and 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength of mind, to convert . ſpeculative 
principles into practical ones; and till any 
principle be properly felt, it is not eaſy to 
judge of its real tendency and power. It is 
common with unbelievers to declaim on 
the ſubject of the miſchief that chriſtianity 
has done in the world, as it is with the 
opponents of the doctrine of neceſſity to 
dwell upon the dangerous tendency of it; 
but the real neceſſarian, and true chriſtian, 
know, and feel, that their principles tend 
to make them better men in all reſpects ; 
and that it can only be fomething that is 
very improperly called either chriſtianity, or 
the doctrine of neceſſity, that can tend to 
make them worſe. | 


I think, however, that a mere ſpeculatiſt 
may be ſatisfied, that the feeling of re- 
morſe, and the practice of ſupplication for 
pardon, have ſtill leſs foundation on the 
doctrine of philoſophical liberty, than on 
that of neceſſity, as I preſume has been de- 
monſtrated in my treatiſe. Indeed, what 
can a man have to blame himſelf for, when 
he acted without motive, and from 0 fixed 
93 2 Hrinciple, 
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principle, good or bad; and what occaſion 


has he for pardon who never meant to give 
offence ; and, as I have ſhewn at large, 
unleſs the mental determinations take place 
without regard to motive, there is no 
evidence whatever of the mind being free 
from its neceſſary influence. But it ſeems 
to be taken for granted, that whatever a 
neceſſarian cannot feel, or do, his opponent 
can; whereas, in fact, the doctrine of re- 
pentance, as defined by the advocates of 
liberty themſelves, has much leſs place on 


their principles than on ours. 


The whole doctrine of ſecond cauſes being 
primary ones, is certainly a miſtake, though 
a miſtake that all imperfe& beings u be 
ſubject to. Whatever, therefore, is built 
upon that miſtake can have no place in a 
truly philoſophical ſyſtem. But I will farther 
advance, that while men continue in this 
miſtake, and, conſequently, while their re- 
flections on their own conduct, as well as 
on that of others, ſhall be modified by it, 
they will derive conſiderable advantage even 
from an imperfect view of the true philo- 

ſophical 
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ſophical doctrine, viz. that of neceſſity ; 


whereas a man, in the ſame circumſtances, 


muſt receive ſome injury from the oppoſite 
ſentiment of philoſophical liberty ; ſo much 
may it be depended upon, that a knowledge 
of this truth can do no harm, but muſt do 


ſome good. 


Remorſe for paſt miſconduct implies a 
deep ſenſe of depravity of heart, or a wrong 
bias of mind, by which temptations to ſin 
will have much more influence with us 
than they ought to have. This is the ſen- 
timent that will be fully felt by what I 


now call the imperfect neceſſarian (a cha- 


rater which, as I obſerved before, applies 
to all mankind). As a neceſſarian he con- 
ſiders his bad conduct as neceſſarily ariſing 
from his bad diſpoſition, It is bad fruit 
growing from a bad. tree. And, as he 
knows that, unleſs the tree be made good, 
it will be impoſhble to make the fruit 


good]; ſo he is ſenſible that unleſs he can, 


by the uſe of proper diſcipline, bring his 
mind into a better ſtate, he can never 
open upon himſelf for acting more pro- 

1 7 
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perly on future occaſions. He, therefore, 
from that principle by which we univerſally 
ſeek our own happineſs and i improvement, 
labours to corre& his vicious diſpoſition; 
and, expecting no miraculous aſſiſtance, he 
applies to the proper remedies indicated by 
the conſideration of b. caſe. | 


At the ſame "I his regard to God, as 
the author of all good, and who has ap- 
point ted meditation and prayer as a means of 
attaining it, will make him conſtantly look 
up to him for his favour and bleſſing. 
And if, as he becomes more philoſophical, 
his devotions have in them leſs of /p- 
plication, and rather take the form of prazſe, 
thankſgiving, and a joyful firm confidence in 
the divine care and providence, reſpecting 
equally the things of time and eternity, it 
will not contribute the leſs to his moral 
improvement and happineſs. But the beſt 
of men will not, in fact, get beyond that 
ſtate of mind, in which direct and fervent 
prayer, properly ſo called, will be as 
unavoidable as it will be uſe ful to them, 
What I now ſay will not be well under- 

ood 
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ſtood by all perſons, but I ſpeak to thoſe 


who have ſome experience in matters of 
religion, and who. are accuſtomed to re- 
flection on their natural feelings. 


Let us now confider what the doctrine 
of philoſophical liberty can do for a man 
in the circumſtances abovementioned. He, 
like the neceſſarian, finds himſelf involved 
in guilt, and he alſo begins to ſpeculate 
concerning the cauſes of it; but, overlook- 
ing the ſecret mechaniſm of his mind, he 
aſcribes the whole to the mere ob/tinacy of 


bis will, which, of itſelf, and not neceſſarily 
influenced by any motives, has turned a deaf 


ear to every thing that better principles 
could ſuggeſt. But, in what manner can 
ſuch mens uncontrollable will be rectified ? 
As far as we have recourſe to motives, and 
principles, we depend upon the doctrine of 
mechaniſm ; and without that we have no- 
thing to do but fit with folded hands, wait- 
ing the arbitrary ks Ss of this fame o- 
vereign will. 


If he ſpeculates farther, and conſiders 
how little his real temper and character are 
„„ con- 
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concerned in ſuch unaccountable motions 
of his ſelf-determined will, I ſhould think 
him in ſome danger of making himſelf 
very eaſy about his vices. And this would 
be the caſe, if men were not neceſſarily 


influenced by 1 ſounder principles than they 


always diſtinctly perceive. Now, it appears 
to me, that if a man's ſpeculations take this 
turn, it would have been much better for 
him never to have ſpeculated at all, and 
that they only tend to der, and hurt 


him. 


Again, ſuppoſing a man to have attained 
to ſome degree of a virtuous character and 
conduct, his farther progreſs will be ACCC = 
lerated by the belief of the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, and retarded by that of philoſophical 
liberty. 


The conviction that God is the author 
of all good will always much more readily 
take firm hold of the mind than the idea of 
his being, likewiſe, the author of all evil, 
though all evil ultimately terminates in 
good; becauſe it requires more ſtrength of 
mind to fee and believe this, A long time, 

therefore, 
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| therefore, before we ſuſpe& that our evil 
diſpoſitions come from God, as well-as our. 
good ones, and that all things that exiſt, 
ultimately conſidered, equally promote the 
divine purpoſes, we ſhall aſcribe all evil to 
ourſelves, and all good to God; and this 
perſuaſion will be fo riveted, in a long 
courſe of time, that after we are convinced 
that God is really and truly the author of 
all things, without diſtinction, we ſhall 
aſcribe evil to him only in an unſteady and 
confuſed manner, while the perſuaſion that 
he is the ſole author of all good will have 
received a great accefſion of ſtrength, from 
our new philoſophical principles coinciding 
with, and confirming, our former general 
notions, 


Now no ſentiment whatever is ſo favour- 
able to every thing amiable, good, and 
great, in the heart of man, as a ſpirit of 
deep humility, grounded on diſclaiming all 
our excellencies, and referring them to their 
proper ſource, that feeling which Dr. Hart- 
ley very expreſſively calls /e//-annibilation, 
joined with that which naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily accompanies it, Joy and confidence in 


9 
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God, as working all our good, works in us and 
for ut. This is the diſpoſition, that in- 
| ſpires all the writers of the books of ſcrip- 
ture, and is obſervable in all truly ſerious 
and devout. perſons to this day, whether 
their ſpeculative opinions be favourable to 
it or not. Nay, it has given ſuch a turn 
to the gſtabliſbed language of devotion in all 
countries, and all ages, that the contrary 
ſentiment, or that of claiming the merit of 
our good works to ourſelves, would have 
the appearance of ſomething abſolutely im- 
| pious, and blaſphemous, Now it muſt be 
acknowledged that this diſpoſition of mind, 
viz. that of aſcribing eyery thing that is 
good in us to God, is greatly favoured and 
promoted by the belief of the doctrine of 
neceſſity. It may even operate this way, 
to the greateſt advantage, at the ſame time 
that, through our imperfect comprehenſion 
of things, we continue to aſcribe evil to 
ourſelves, and are affected with the deepeſt 
ſentiments of remorſe and contrition. 


On the contrary, as far as the doctrine 
of philoſophical liberty operates, it tends 
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to check humility, and rather flatters the 
pride of man, by leading him to conſider 
himſelf as being, independently of his 
maker, the primary author of his own 
good diſpoſitions and good works. This 
opinon, which, without being able to per- 
ceive why, every truly pious perſon dreads, 
and cannot bring himſelf expreſly to avow, 
is apprehended to be juft, “ according to 
the doctrine of philoſophical liberty, which 
repreſents man as endued with the faculty 
of free will, acting independently of any 
control from without himſelf, even that of 
the Divine Being; and that juſt fo far ag 
any ſuperior dne directly or indirectly, 

influences 


„ tay apprehended to be juſt, which is all that my argu- 
ment requires, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, as I have ſhewn at 
large, the claim of merit, or demerit, is equally ill-founded 
on the doctrine of philoſophical liberty. The ſentiments of 
merit and demerit are certainly natural, and found in all 
mankind ; but they have not, therefore, any connection with 
the doctrine of philoſophical liberty. On the contrary, I 
maintain that the common opinion is the doctrine of neceſlity, 
though not come to its proper extent. No man, for inſtance, 
has any idea but that he will 75 always determined by ſeme mo- 
tive, which is the great hinge on which the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity turns; nor has any man in common life any idea of 
virtue, but as ſomething belonging to character and fixed 
5 principle, conſtantly influencing the will. | : 
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influences his will, he can pretend to no 
ſuch thing as real virtue, or goodneſs ; 
though the virtue that anſwers to this de- 
ſcription is certainly not that which ani- 
mated the prophets of the Old Teſtament, 
or our Saviour and the apoſtles in the New, 
but is mere heathen Stoich mM. 


When this temper is much indulged, * 
is even poſſible, contradictory as it ſeems, 
to aſcribe all moral good to a man's ſelf, 
and all moral evil to the inſtigation of the 
Devil, or ſome other wicked ſpirit that has 
acceſs to our minds: whereas, without the 
intervention of this doctrine of the indepen- 
dency of the will, and eſpecially with a little 
aid from the doctrine of mechaniſm, we 
ſhould rather, as was ſhewn before, though 
inconſiſtently till, aſcribe all good to God, 
and all evil to ourſeves. 


Conſtantly to aſcribe a// to God is an at- 
tainment too great for humanity. To be 
able to do it at intervals, in the ſeaſons of 
retirement and meditation, but ſo as con- 
fiderably to influence our general feelings, 
and conduct in life, is a happy and glorious 
advantage, 


= 
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advantage. Sweet, indeed, are the moments 
in which theſe great and juſt views of the 
ſyſtem to which we belong can be fully in- 
dulged. But if we cannot habitually aſcribe 
all to God, but a part only, let it be (and 
ſo indeed it naturally will be) that which 
is good, and if we muſt aſcribe any thing 
to ourſelves, let it be that which is evil. 


Thus have I given a frank and ingenuous 
account of my own ideas and impreſſions 
on this ſubject. How far they will give 
ſatisfaction to others I cannot tell. 
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De AR SIR, WE 4 
H E defire you have . that 
F 1 would give you my ſentiments of 
the Controverſy between us, on a view of 
the whole of it as now printed, has induced 
me once more to apply my thoughts to it. 
I have done this with care and attention ; 
but am not ſure that any thing which you 
will judge of great importance has occur- 
red to me. It might, therefore, have been 
right to reſolve to ſay no more; and indeed, 
I am ſo much afraid of perplexing by a 
multiplicity of words, and of giving diſ- 
| guſt by too many repetitions, that this 
would have been my reſolution, had I not 
X thought, 
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thought, that the Additional Obſervations 
which you will receive with this letter, 
contain ſome new matter; and place ſeveral | 
of the arguments already inſiſted on, in a 
light that may render them to ſome per- 
ſons more intelligible and ſtriking. I 
have now faid the beſt I can; and I leave 
our readers to judge between us, hoping 
that whether they decide in your favour or 
mine, they will be candid, and believe 
that we are both of us governed alike by 
a fincere love of truth and virtue. I feel 
deeply that I am in conſtant danger of 
being led into error by partial views, and 
of miſtaking the ſuggeſtions of prejudice 
for the deciſions of reaſon ; and this, while 
it diſpoſes me to be candid to others, makes 
me ardently wiſh that others would be 
candid to me. | 


I am, in a particular manner, ſenſible of 
my own blindneſs with reſpect to the na- 
ture of matter and ſpirit, and the faculties 
of the human mind. As far as I have gone 
in this diſpute I am pretty well ſatisfied; 
but I cannot go much further. You have 

| alked 
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aſked me ſome queſtions (and many more 
may be aſked me) which I am incapable of 


anſwering. 


I cannot help taking this opportunity of 
repeating to you, that I diſlike more than 
can eaſily expreſs, the malevolence ex- 
preſſed by moſt of the writers againſt you. 
I I have myſelf, as you well know, been long 
an object of abuſe for a publication which 
I reckon one of the beſt actions of my life, 
and which events have fully juſtified. , The 
conſciouſneſs of not deſerving abuſe has made 
me perfectly callous to it; and I doubt not 

but the ſame cauſe will render you ſo. 


It is certain that, in the end, the intereſt 
of truth will be promoted by a free and 
open diſcuſſion of ſpeculative points. What- 
ever will not bear this muſt be ſuperſtition 
and impoſture. Inſtead, therefore, of being 
inclined to cenſure thoſe who, with honeſt 
views, contribute to bring about ſuch a diſ- 
cuſſion, we ought to thank and honour 
them, however miſtaken we may think 
them, and however facred the points of 

= diſcuſſion 
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diſcuſſion may be reckoned. I with 1 
could ſee more of this diſpoſition among 
the defenders of religion. I am particularly 
ſorry to find that even Mr. Whitehead does 
not perfectly poſſeſs this temper. Had 
he avoided all uncandid infinuations, and 
treated you conſtantly with the ſame juſt 
reſpect that he does in general, his book 
in my opinion would have done him much 
honour. 


Dr. Horſley is, I fancy, the only per- 
ſon who, in oppoſing your opinions, has 
diſcovered a juſt liberality. This is wor- 
thy of an able Philoſopher; and you have, 
therefore, very properly diſtinguiſhed: him 
from your other antagoniſts, by addreſſing 
him, in your letter to him, with particu- 
lar reſpect. His method of arguing agrees 
very much with mine. There is, like- 
wiſe, an agreement between ſome of Mr. 
Whitehead's arguments and thoſe I have 
uſed. But this agreement has been acci- 
dental; for our correſpondence was begun 
and finiſhed long before I knew any thing 
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of either Dr. * s or Mr. Whitchead's 


publications. 


Wiſhing you every poſſible bleiiigg 


I am, 
With the moſt affectionate reſpect, 
0 * 
Yours, 


RICHARD PRICE. 


N 


X3 ADDITIONAL 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 
BY 


Sect. I, Of the Human Soul, 


R. PRIESTLEY acknowledges 

that the ſoul is a „ingle being or ſub- 
ſtance. But at the ſame time he ſpeaks of 
the parts of a ſoul; of its being a em; 
and, in p. 119, of the materials of which 
Chriſt confiſted before his birth. Has he 
yet proved this to be conſiſtent? (*) His 
X 4 doctrine 


(% Page 86, I believe I am a A or ſubſtance z 
c alſo, that I am a /ngle being; and that my limbs and 
«« ſenſes are not my/elf.”—P. 279, Man, who is one be- 
ing, is compoſed of one kind of ſubſtance, made of the 
56 duſt of the earth.”—To the ſame purpoſe Dr. Prieftley 
fays in p. 284, that the mind, the lubjeX of thought, is 

: £6 one 
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doctrine is, that, as a number of corporeal 
_ ſubſtances put together in a particular man- 
ner, become, when put into motion, that 
megſurer of time which we call a clock or 
a watch; ſo a number of corporeal ſyb- 
ſtances put together in a particular manner 
in the brain become of courſe, when circu- 
lation begins, that thinking being we call 
a man. And his doctrine further is, that 
both are alike machines, the operations of 
the one in meaſuring time, and of the 
other in thinking, perceiving, willing, &c. 
being equally brought about by mechanical 
laws, and the neceſſary reſult of particular 
motions and yibrations. This, I imagine, 
1s as conciſe and juſt an account as can be | 
given of his Them: See particularly, the 

ſecond 


4% one thinking n or one being ;? but afterwards (in 
the next page) he ſays, that the ſubject of thought, is the 
« body, eſpecially the brain; and that its powers inhere in 
« one kind of ſubſtance.” — Theſe paſſages compared lead me 
to ſuſpect, that when he ſays, in the firſt of them, that he 
is one being or ſubſtance; his meaning is, that he is man 
ſubſtances of one kind. I can think of no other method of 
making theſe paſſages conſiſtent. For I ſuppoſe he cannot 
_ poſſibly mean, that the mind, though one being, is many fub- 
ances. This would imply, that a ſubſtance, numerically 


different from all others, ig not a being 
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fecond ſect. of his Additional Illustrations. 
3 56, &c. 


| Not to 1 0 any 3 at preſent of the 
latter part of this ſyſtem, I would beg 
leave again to remind him that, according to 
his own conceſſion, it is one ſubſtance that 
thinks; that, on the contrary, it is a num- 
ber of ſubſtances that meaſure time; and 
that, conſequently, theſe caſes cannot be 
parallel. F-00 


I know not how to believe Dr. Prieſt- 
ley will adhere to the only obſervation 
he has made in anſwer to this objection 
I mean, the obſervation (in p. 100) that. 
* a number of unthinking ſubſtances may 
% make one thinking ſubſtance.” Would 
he not wonder were I to maintain that a 

number of unlearned men may make one 
learned ſociety ? But what would he think 
were I to maintain, that a number of un- 
learned men may make one learned man? 


But diſmiſſing this difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Prieſtley, certain particles in 
1 the 
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the brain are the /ubjef of thought and 


conſciouſneſs ; and their arrangement, or- 
| der and motion are actual thought and in- 
telligence. Theſe particles, it ſhould be 
obſerved, muſt be ſome definite number : 
For were they an indefinite number, the 
man, or the ſubje of thought, could not 
continue always the ſame. Any particles ad- 
ded would increaſe the man, in proportion to 
the number added, Any taken away would 
leſſen him, in proportion to the number 
taken away. Or, in other words, the man 
would become ſo far different ; and ſo many 
: particles might be added or taken away, as 
would make him, in any given propojtion, 
a different or another bein g. 


All this is manifeſtly abſurd and contra, 
dictory. The ſoul we know, amidſt all 
changes and through every period of its 
exiſtence, maintains a preciſe and unyaryed 
ſameneſs and indiyiduality. If, therefore, 
the ſoul is the brain, it muſt be, not that groſs 
and ever-varying maſs of ſubſtances com- 
monly ſo called, but ſome certain Ha- 
minal parts of it which have exiſted from 
7 : the 
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the firſt creation of matter, (*) but were put 
together at conception ſo as to form 
thought ; and which continue without in- 
_ creaſe or diminution during the life of 
man; are only difarranged at death ; will 
be put together again at the reſurrection ſq 
as to form an improved conſciouſneſs ;. and 
will remain preciſely the ſame, except 
in their order and vibrations, through all 
cter rnity. 


Can Dr. Prieſtley ſatisfy himſelf with 
ſuch a notion of the human ſoul? Is it 
poſſible this ſhould be a right account of 


that fimple and indivifible eſſence, which 
every 


(*) When Dr. Prieſtley fays Gs p- 191) „ The ſentient 
*« principle in man, I ſuppoſe to be the brain itſelf,” he 
means probably not the whole brain, but (agreeably to what 
is above obſerved) ſome /eminal parts of it. He ſometimes, 
indeed, calls the /entient principle a reſult from the orga- 
« nization of the brain;“ but his meaning muſt be, not 
that the ſoul itſelf is nothing but a ręſalt from the form and 
arrangement of the materials of the brain, for he has ac- 
knowledged it (p- 86) to be a /ubfance; but that its con- 
| ſciouſneſs and reaſon are ſuch a reſult. See the reaſoning 
from p. 113, top. 116, It is not, he ſays (p. 76) myſelf, 
but my power of thought, that is the reſult of figure, mo- 
tion, &c. Y | 
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| every man calls himſelf; and of thoſe facul- 
ties by which we inveſtigate truth, and are 
capable of growing for ever in knowledge 
and bliſs? Does he, in particular, feel no 
difficulty in conceiving that a number of 
particles, diſpoſed in one order and moved 
in one way, ſhould be nothing but torpid 
matter; but, difpoſed in another order and 
moved in another way, ſhould become per- 
ception, judgment and reaſon ? (7 


(t) Dr. Prieſtley (in p. 258) intimates, that the power of 
thinking may as well be the reſult of the organization of the 
brain, as the attraction of iron be the reſult of the ſtructure 
of a magnet. But the attraQtion of iron by a magnet is the 
action, not of the magnet itſelf, but of * cauſe. It 
would * ſtrange indeed if a maſs of matter could be ſo put 
together as to become capable of moving a body at a diſtance 
vithout touching it. The truth, in this caſe, ſeems to be, 
that there are cauſes or powers in nature operating according 
to ſtated laws which unite themſelves to ſubſtances formed as 
iron and a magnet are, and drive them towards one another. 


Perhaps, therefore, this fact might be mentioned as moſt 185 


fimilar to the union of a ſoul to the brain in conſequence of 
its organization. Some aſſert that magnetifm i is canſed by 
the emiſſion of efiuvia, or the intervention of a ſubtle fluid; 
and if this is true, it is only an inſtance of the communiĩca- 
non of motion by impulſe from matter to matter. 


Dr. Prieſtley has obſerved, (ſee p. 124) that a com- 


pound may have properties which the component parts 
| have 
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I mult leave every one to make his own 
reflections on what Dr. Prieſtley ſays from 
page 268, to 270. I think it ſcarcely 
worthy of him. Why might I not ſay 
that ſpirit is not extended? He ſays ſo, if 1 
underſtand him, of matter; and yet main- 
tains (p. 248, 249, ) that it exiſts in place, 

poſſeſſes a ſphere of action, and is move- 
able, 


have not. This is true ide of ſuch properties as PRE 
merely an order or relation of parts. For inſtance. Though 
no ane of the component parts of a circle is circular, the 
whole compound is ſo. What can be plainer?—A number of 
things may be ranged into the order of a circle, but one thing 
cannot, Does this warrant us to conclude, that, though no 
one of the particles in a maſs of matter is conſcious, yet. all 
taken together may be ſo? As well might we conclude that 
though no one of the particles moves, yet the whole com- 
pound may move. Such, however, is the concluſion we are 
directed to draw by Dr. Prieſtley; and alſo by Mr. Collins in 
his diſpute with Dr. Clarke. | 


I will beg leave to remark further in th's place, that Dr. 
Prieſtley's account of the ſoul has no ſuch tendency as hede- 
ſcribes in the Introduction, from p. 16, to p. 19. If he is 
right, we ſhall, in the future ſtate, have no ſeparate fouls, 
But this will give us no reaſon for hen concluding, that we 
had not pre- exiſted in a conſcious and active ſtate. Juſt as 
little reaſon, in my opinion, does it give us zow for drawing 
ſuch a concluſion. But this obſervation may be carried much 
farther.— Our exiſtence after death, according to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, will _ the exiſtence of the materials, ſeparated and 

r 
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able. But I have repeatedly acknow- 
ledged my ignorance on this ſubje&. I 
pretend to know no more than that, what- 
ever my ſoul is in reſpect of hcality, it is 
indivifible, the idea of a part of a ſelf, or of 
a felf divided into two ſelves being con- 
tradictory. Of this I think yſilſ ſure. 
See p. 62, 96, and 106. 


Srer. II. Of the Nature of Matter. 


Dr. Prieſtley denies that matter is im- 
penetrable, becauſe there is no experiment 
in which we are ſure that we have found 
it to be ſo. I have given a reply to 
this in p. 51. What I would obſerve 

3 here 


diſperſed, of which we now conſiſt, But this is an exiſtence 
which belonged to ns equally before we were born. Our 
pre- exiſtencr, therefore, is no leſs certain than our poft-exift- 
ence.— It is true, Dr. Prieftley teaches, that ſome time after 
death our ſcattered parts are to be brought into union, and 
to be made again conſcious. But wall he ſay ſuch an union 
might not have alſo taken place ſometime or other before we 
were born ?—Little then certainly is the ſupport which So- 
ciniani jm receives from Materiali/m.—See what is ſaid to this 
purpoſe in p. 125. The remembrance of pre-exiſtence can- 
not be neceſſary; or, if it is, Chriſt might have poſſeſſed 


ty Wm ee 434 
here is, that, according to Dr. Prieſtley's 
doctrine, there is alſo no experiment in 
which we have found that any one thing 
cauſes or produces another ; the only proper 
cauſe in nature, as he aſſerts, being that 
power of the Deity which is not an object 
of our ſenſes. When a body in motion 
gives motion to another, all that we ob- 
ſerve (and all that is true, if Dr. Prieſtley 
is right) is a conjunction, not a connection of 
two events; or one motion going before 
another, not one motion producing a- 
nother; the body moved having really 
received its motion not from the ap- 
parent, but from an inviſiblè cauſe. This, 
if I underſtand Dr. Prieſtley, is the truth 
in every inſtance. Even the determi- 

nations of the will are the actions of 
the Deity; and motives are properly no 
more than certain perceptions that con- 
ſtantly precede them. Fince then experi- 
ments do not furniſh us with the ideas of 
cauſation and productive power, how came 
we by theſe ideas? And how does Dr. 


Prieſtley know they have any exiſtence ? 
How 
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How, in particular, dark he avoid the ſcep- 
tical ſyſtem which Mr. Hume has advanced 
in his Philoſophical Eſſays, and which he 
founds entirely on this obſervation ? I have 
ſhewn how I avoid it in my Review of the 
Difficulties i in Morals. P. 29, 30, &c. 


In p. 24 5. Dr. Prieſtley repeats a former 
obſervation ; 3 namely, that it is no leſs 
« proper to aſk what remains of matter after 
« ſolidity and extenſion are taken away, 
than to aſk what remains of it after at. 
* traction and repulſion are taken away. 
I have anſwered, that ſolidity and extenſion 
are inberent properties; but that attraction 
and repulſion, ſignifying only /omething that 
is done to matter, convey no idea of it. 
Were he to aſk me what ſpirit is, and 
I was to give him no other anſwer, than 
that it is ſomething that is moved, he would 


—_— be A Giflatiofied. 


5 the ket ſect. of the Additional 2 
trations, Dr. Prieſtley has given a new ac- 


count of matter, according to which it is 
EIT pF: oh ly 


r DE: 0 e 
only a number of centers of attraction and 


repulſion; or, more properly, of centers 


(not diviſible, p. 249) to which divine agen- 

cy is directed. I would here aſk, wherein 
do ſuch centers differ from mathematical 
points ? Is not a mathematical point merely 
the end or termination of a line, as a line is 
the termination of a ſurface, and a ſurface of 
a ſolid? Can any one of theſe be conceived 
to ſubſiſt ſeparately from the reſt? What 
conception can be formed of a point or 
center which has no figure, nor is the ter- 
mination of a line, but is capable of moy- 


ing and being moved? Is the whole uni- 


verſe nothing but a collection of ſuch 
points acted upon by divine power? Are 


theſe points ſubſtances? If not, can they 


be matter? Or can they be the alt of 
men? Does not divine agency require an 
object different from itſelf to act upon? 
What then can Dr. Prieſtley mean when 
he intimates that there is eee in na- 
ture but God's agency? 3 


At the beginning of this controverſy Dr. 
Prieſtley — ſolidity to matter, but al- 
> & lowed 
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lowed'it-extenſion. | He ſeems now inclined 
to deny it both, and to be for reducing it 
(and conſequently all ſentient beings) to 
nothing but points to which God's agency 
(in attracting and repelling I know not 
what) 1 is directed. 10 


In p. 2 250, Kc. * — 92 that => 
the conſtituent parts of matter do not touch 
one another, it can do nothing, (every thing 
being really done by divine power) and 
conſequently is of no uſe, and, if created, 
muſt haye been created in vain. (+) The 
obvious inference from hence i is, that there 
is no ſuch thing as matter. And, accord- | 
ingly, influenced by this reaſon, he ' ſays, - 
that 1 nothing but the divine agen- 

2 cy.” The whole creation, then, being 

8 „ matter 


(.) Dr. Priefitey i intimates (p. 252) that he ſhould prefer 
to his own hypotheſis, | an hypotheſis, could he find it, which 
ſhould make proviſion for the uſe of created matter without 
_ reſolving it into the divine agency. I think I can inform him 
of ſuch an. hypotheſis. Sohd matter (that is, the matter 
hitherto believed in by all mankind) is capable of moving 
other matter by contact and impulſe, It can, therefore, 4. 
ſomewhat, and be of uſe, Why then ſhould he not ad- 


$17 D. r rl gap 
matter according to Dr. Prieſtley's doctrine, 
the whole creation is nothing but the 
divine agency; and conſequently it muſt 
be nothing at all. For what idea can 
be formed of the. creation of the divine 
agency; or of an agency that acts upon 
itſelf ? | 


But, perhaps, it is not proper to urge 
' theſe objections, becauſe Dr. Prieſtley in 
the very paſſage (p. 253) which contains 
this account of matter, aſſerts that though 
« every thing zs the divine power, and all 
action is his action, yet every thing is 
not the Deity himſelf; and becauſe, like- 
wiſe, he has very candidly (p. 252)' ex- 
preſſed a doubt whether he has not loſt 
himſelf on this ſubject. It will, however, 
be proper to put him in mind (and I wiſh 
could preſs it on his attention) that he 
ought not to lay ſo much ſtreſs as he does 
on the doctrine of materialiſm, till he is 
better able to inform us what matter is. 
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Szcr. III. Of the Doctrine of Neceſſity, 


Dr. Prieſtley, in his letter to Dr. Horſe- 
ley, endeavours to prove, that there is no 
difference between him and the Neceſſa- 
rians. His reaſon for this aſſertion is, that 
Dr. Horſeley acknowledges a certain, and 
(in one ſenſe) a necefſary influence of mo- 
tives on the will. Now, it ſhould be re- 
collected, that the whole controverſy has 
been reduced to this ſhort queſtion. © Has 
„ man a power of agency, or ſelf-determi- 
% nation? Dr. Prieſtley has denyed this. 
He has maintained that ſuch a power is an 
_ impoſſibility ; (p. 129 and 241) that we are 
miſtaken when we refer our actions to our- 
ſelves; that our volitions are perfeftly ne- 
chanical things; that motives influence ex- 
asd as weights operate on a ſcale; (&) and 


($) See Treatiſe on Neceſſity, Dedication p- 12 ; and II- 
luſtrations, p. 30, 36, dc. See likewiſe this Volume, 
p. 306. 5 


4 
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that there is only one agent in nature. (|| ) 
It is only as far as he means to maintain 
ſuch aſſertions that he oppoſes the doctrine 
of liberty as explained by Dr, Clarke and 
others. 


The influence of motives has never been 
denied. The point in diſpute is, the na- 
ture of that influence; and with reſpect to 
this, I have long ago obſerved, (ſee Review 
of Morals, p. 351, ad edit.) that zo influence 
of motives, which is ſhort of making them 
phyſical efficients or agents, can claſh with 
liberty. May I then aſk him whether he 
ſtill adheres to the aſſertions I have men- 
tioned? If not, our controverſy is at an 
end, But if he does, then he and I (and 
2M 3 probably 

a Dr, Priefiley has Hetze . man an agent. In 
p. 86, he ſays, that man is a woluntary agent, though 
e not poſſeſſed of a ſelf-moving power.“ There ſeems ta 
me an evident contradiction in theſe woods, For an agent 
that does not put himſelf in motion, is an agent that is al- 
ways acted upon, or an agent that never acts. In p. 178, he 
even allows that man may be called a free agent; but his 
meaning plainly is, that man is moved only by internal 


ſprings; and this no more makes him truly free than i makes 
a ware free. 4 
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probably alſo he and Dr. Horſeley) ſtih 
differ. He ſhould not ſay here, as he does 
p. 221, &c. that, provided the influence of 
motives is allowed, it makes no difference 
whether they influence in one way or in a- 
nother; or whether we reckon them HHH. 
cal cauſes or moral reaſons. This has been 
already anſwered in p. 138, &c. That 
kind of influence which I allow to mo- 
tives implies, that man is a /e//- moving be- 
ing. The other implies, that he is no- 
thing but a machine. The one implies, 
that motives are only certain reaſons on the 
view of which, or certain rules and per- 
ceptions according to which, the mind de- 
termines itſelf. The other implies, that 
they are ſubſtances which operate mechani- 
cally on the mind, and leave it no dominion 
over its determination. In ſhort, the one 
is conſiſtent with. moral agency. The other, 
deſtroying all agency, deſtroys of courſe all 
moral agency. Is it poſſible there ſhould be 
* greater difference? See p. 143. is 


8 


I have in the courſe of this controverſy 


ſometimes appealed to common ſenſe. Dr. 
Prieſtley 
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Prieſtley will, I hope, allow me again to 
do this on the preſent occaſion, - Let us 
ſuppoſe a common man, who knows no- 
thing of thoſe refinements on plain points 
which have diſgraced human learning, and 
turned ſo much of it into rank folly; let 
us, I ſay, ſuppoſe ſuch a man aſked whether, 
in all his actions, he does not determine 
himſelf? He would certainly anſwer, with- 
out heſitation, in the affirmative. Suppoſe 
him told, that he was miſtaken; and .that 
very wiſe men had diſcovered, that he no 
more. determined himſelf in any of his 
actions than a ſtone determines itſelf when 
thrown from a hand. Would he not won 


der greatly? 


Suppoſe him farther aſked, whether there 

is not a certainty that he would accept a 
good eſtate if it was offered to him fairly ? 
He would anſwer in the affirmative. Sup- 
poſe it objected to him, that there could 
be no ſuch certainty, becauſe, being a ſelf- 
determiner, he would be free not to ac- 
cept. Would there be a poſſibility of 
puzzleing him by ſuch an objection 7 
.Y . 0 
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Dr. Prieſtley ſays, * that a determi- 
© nation of the mind in caſes in which 
<< a regard to different motives is equal, is 
e an impoſſibility.” (*) The following 
caſe will prove the contrary, and may, 
I hope, help a maten to illuſtrate is hd 


jet. 


„ RIP an | hub vcd] vid to 
a perſon which ſhocks Wa moral feel- 
ings, but which he muſt immediately re- 
folye, either to accept, or not. If he 
arcepts, he gratifies his paſſions. If he 
does not accept, he follows his ſenſe of 
duty. This brings him into circumſtances 

| | I 


There are numberleſs cafes in which there is à reaſon 
for acting in general, but no reaſon for any preference of one 
way of acting to another. It appears to me very wrong to 
ſay, that in theſe caſes action becomes impoſſible. - I may 
bayve a reaſon for going to a certain place, but it may be in- 
different in which of two ways I go. Do I, in theſe circum. 
ſtances, loſe the power of going at all? Suppoſing the uni- 
verſe finite, it was indifferent where in infinite ſpace it was 
placed. But was it, on this account, impoſſible to place it 
any where? Suppoſing it to conſiſt of only two ſyſtems, there 
could have been no reaſon for placing one of them on one {ide 


of 38 al rather than at an * diſtance on the paßte 
fide, 


in which he muſt act upon a motive; and 
alſo upon one or other of two given motives. 
Nothing is more conceivable, than that 
theſe motives may be equal in their influ- 
ence. In that caſe, would determination 
be (as Dr. Prieſtley ſays) impoſſible ? To 
fay this, would be to fay, that a perſon, 
when tempted, may neither comply with 
the temptation, nor reject it. Without all 
doubt, his power in ſuch a fituation is to 
do erther, not to do neither, 


In general, I would obſerve here that, 
in circumſtances of temptation, there are 
always two motives which influence the 

| "i Will; 


ſide. But would it, on this wenn have been impoſſible 


e AGE 


In forming this earth, there could have been no > redida 

againſt the tranſpoſition of any /imilar particles on its ſurface, 
Was it, therefore, impoſſible (as Mr. Leibnitz contended) 
that there ſhould have been any ſuch particles ? See the be- 
ginning of Dr. Clarke's, zd, 4th, and 5th Replies in the Col- 
lection of papers which * between Pr. Clarke and Mr. | 
{cjhnits, 


When I ſay Geng ang fly fu which chile chin Si Un 


for iy fe of das way of g's! Rs Lap by 
preferences 


* 
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will; and that the eſſence of moral merit 
and demerit conſiſts in the free reſolution 
of the will (or in its. H determination) to act 
on one of them rather than on the other. 
Dr. Prieſtley, therefore, ſhould not have 
ſaid, that the doctrine f liberty implies 
that a man in actin g wickedly or virtuouſly, 
acts without a motive. I cannot conceive 
_ of 7 more groundleſs aſſertion. 


19 


But ler us again conũder the caſe I have 
pot, 


"Paſſion and. 1 draw us one way. 


Conſcience 3 and duty order us another. In 


theſe circumſtances, we may determine as 
| we 


preference, the judgment of the mind concerning the beſt 
way of acting. I mention this, becauſe there is a preference 
included in the idea of volition ; and which ſignifies merely 
the determination to act in one way, and not in another. 
Preference in the former fenſe, is a perception of the pnder- 
Randing, and, therefore, baſtve. In the latter ſenſe, it is 
the exertion of the ſelf-moving faculty, and therefore adive. 
| Theſe, though commonly united, are often ſeparated ; and it is 
chiefly inattention to the difference between them, or the not 
diſtinguiſhing. (as Dr. Clarke | obſerves) between the. percep- 
ive and ative faculties, that has produced ye diſputes * 
_ and neceſlity. | ; 
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we phaſe. Thus far Dr. Prieſtley and I 


would ſpeak the ſame language, but we 
ſhould mean differently. By determining 


as awe pleaſe, he would mean. our being 
ſubje&, without the power of reſiſtance, to 


the mechanical influence of that motive 


which happens to be ſtrongeſt. But I 


3 


ſhould mean, our poſſeſſing a power to 


make either of the motiyes the ſtrongeſt ; 
that is, to make either of them the mo- 


tive that hall prevail, and on which we 


| ſhall pleaſe to determine. Unhappily for 


us, we are continually finding ourſelves in 
theſe circumſtances. Let every one ex- 


amine himſelf, and conſider which of theſe 


accounts is right. Has a man, urged by 
contrary inclinations, (by paſſion on one 
hand and a regard to virtue. on the other) 
no controuling power over his inclinations 
to make one of them, preferably to the 
other, the inclination that he will follow. 


Or is he then exactly in the condition of a 
body impelled by contrary forces, which 


muſt be carried along by the ſtrongeſt? If 
this is the truth, there is no attion of the 


| man, when a temptation overcomes him; 


nor 
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nor conſequently, if there is any meaning 

in words, can there be any guilt, or ill- 
deſert. I intreat Dr. Prieſtley to remem- 
ber, that this is the doctrine, and the 
only cpa of ringer: 4 that 70 mean to 


12995 


Dr. i FER at thie- eden of 
bis letter to Dr. Horſeley, that there is no 
medium between acknowledging the will 
to be ſubject to the influence of motives, 
and aſſerting an effect without a cauſe; and 
that conſequently, there is no choice but 
of the doctrine of neceſſity, or abſolute 
« nonſenſe,” I am very ſenſible, that it | 
is nonſenſe to deny the influence of mo- 
tives, or to maintain that there are no fixt 
principles and ends by which” the will is 

guided ; but, at the fame time, I muſt ſay, 
that this nonſenſe is ſcarcely. equal to that 
of confounding moral with phyſical cauſes, 
making motives - ſubſtances, aſſerting that 
we are not the cauſes of aur own determi- 
nations, and denying that we are free mere- 
y becauſe we have reaſons for acting. 


In 


ir a. 20 R ei 0 te 
In Diſquiſitions, vol. II. p. 77, he ſays, 
„ that in all caſes. where the principle of 
« freedom from the influence of motives 
e takes place, it is exactiy an equal chance 
* whether rewards and puniſhments will 
« determine or not, the ſelf- determining 
power being not at all of the nature of 
« any mechanical influence, that may be 
* counteracted by influence equally me- 
&* chanical,” Does not this imply, that 
if the will is not ſubject to a mechan 
cal influence, it can be ſubject to xo in- 
fluence; and that, if there is not a cer- 
tainty of its following a particular motiye 


in any caſe, there cannot be even a pro- 
Wn * | i 


Dr. Prieſtley lays great ſtreſs on the ob- 
ſervation . that ſelf determination implies 
“ an effect without a cauſe.“ I have taken 
ſome notice of this objection in p. 136. 
It evidently implies that it is 5 a 
«« ſelf-moving power ſhould be e, a 
« cauſe,” and © that there muſt be an 
on endleſs Progreſfon of cauſes and effects 

ger if = „ without 
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<« without any. firſt cauſe:” (+) I cannot, 
therefore, but wonder at this -objeCtion 4 
and I am diſpoſed the more to wonder at it; 
becauſe Dr. Prieſtley, though he urges it 
ſo repeatedly, has at the ſame time been ſo 
candid as to acknowledge that the Deity is 
a ſelf-determining being. But in anſwer 
to this he obſerves, that the Deity is alſo 
felf-exi/tent, and that it does not follow, 
becauſe he is ſo, that his creatures may be 
ſo. See what is faid to this in p. 102; 
and 157. Let the we reader judge 
| | here; 


Gs 5 Mr. Leibnitz maintained, that i in all caſes of ſuch ab- 
ſolute indifference as thoſe referred to in the note, p. 345, thete 
could be zo determination of the will; becauſe it would be a 
determination for which no reaſon could be given. Un- 
doubtedly ſays Dr. Clarke in anſwering him, (fee 3d Reply, 
ſect. zd.) Nothing is without a ſufficient reaſon why it . 
i rather than ot, and why it is hut rather than otherwiſe, 
« But in things in their own nature indifferent, mere will, 
«« without any thing external to influence it, is alone a ſuf- 
« ficient: reaſon ; as in the inſtance of God's creating or 
« placing a particle of matter in one place rather than in 
" anne, when all places are originally alike.” ö 


« A balance (5th Reply, iſt ſect.) for want of having i in 
«+ itſelf a principle of action, cannot move at all when the 
% weights are equal. But a free agent, when there appears 


« two or more perfectly alike reaſonable ways of acting, 2 4 
436 ſtil 


1 % Da. PM 196 . 39 
here. Would not one think that if God is 
a ſelf-meving being, ſelf- motion cannot 
imply an effect without a cauſe? What 
analogy is there between ſaying God is 
4 ſelf-exiſtent, (that is, underived;) there- 
« fore, his creatures may be ſo, and ſay- 
ing, God is an agent; ee e. his 
creatures may be agents.” Did God's 
ſelf-exiſtence mean, that he'is the cauſe of 
his own exiſtence, or that he produced 
himſelf, it would be no leſs abſurd to ap- 

Ply 


e ſtill within ;eſelf, by virtue of its Gif ping principle v 
* power of acting, and it may have very ſtrong reaſons for 
« not forbearing to act at all, when yet there may be no 
« poſſible reaſon to determine any particular way of doing tha 
« thing to be better than another. To affirm, therefore, 
tc that ſuppoſing two different ways of placing certain par- 
« ticles of matter were equally good and reaſonable, God 
e could neither wiſely nor poſſibly place them in either of 
« thoſe ways for want of a ſufficient weight to determine bim 
« which way he ſhould chuſe, is making God not an active, 
e but a paſſive being, which is not to be a God or governor 
« at all.” But the objection that liberty implies an effect 
without a cauſe, has been more particularly anſwered by 
Dr. Clarke, in his Remarks on Mr. Collins's Philoghicht 
Enquiry concerning Liberty. It is indeed with ſome pain I re- 
flet, that much of this diſcuſſion is little more than a re- 
petition of Mr. Collins's objections on one fide, and Dr. 
_ Clarke's Replies on the other. 
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ply this attribute to him than to any other 
being; but moſt certainly it has a very dif- 
ferent meaning. It means, that being un- 
derived, he exiſts (as Dr. Clarke ſpeaks) 
* by an abſolute neceſſity in the nature of 
«* the thing; or (as I ſhould chuſe to 
ſpeak) that the account of his exiſtence is 
the ſame with the account of the exiſtence 
of ſpace and duration, of the equality of 
the three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles, or of any a manu. 


Dr. Prieſtley's armaments, in the 6th 
ſection of his. Additional Illuſtrations, (p. 
296) plainly lead to, and imply the follow- 
ing conclufions. That, ſince no action or 
event could poſſibly have been different 
- from what it has been, 7s, or qwill be; and 
fince there is but one cauſe, one will, one 
ſole agent in nature; our proneneſs to look 
off from this one cauſe, and to refer our 
actions to ourſelves, is an inſtance of 
vicious weakneſs in us, leading us to 
' #dolize ourſelves and others; (p. 305, 306 
and that had we fortitude enough to con- 


OR N nn 


quer this weakneſs, and wi/dom enough to 
lay aſide all fallacious views, or were 
perfect philoſophers and neceſſarians, we 
ſhould aſcribe to God our evil diſpoſitions 
no leſs than our good ones, (p. 313) and 
conſider ourſelves as fellow-workers with 
him in our vices as well as our virtues; 
and, therefore, ſhould never reproach - oUr- 
ſelves for having done wrong, never think 
we have need of repentance, and never pray 
to God for pardon and mercy, or addreſs R 
him in any of the forms of confeſſion and 
ſupplication. 


oo this is a juſt account, and Dr. Prigſi- 
Jey really means to acknowledge theſe to 
be proper inferences from his doctrine; I 
muſt ſay that he cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired for his fairneſs in the purſuit of truth. 
He believes he has found it in the doctrine 
(the great and glorious doctrine, as he 
calls it) of neceſſity; and he follows it 
into all its conſequences, however fright= 
ful, without attempting to evade or palli- 

ate them. For my own part, I feel here 

my own weakneſs. I ſhudder at theſe 
8 Z con- 
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conſequences, and cannot help flying from 
them. TI think it impoſſible a doctrine 
ſhould be true, from which ſuch an apology 
for vice can be fairly deduced ; and which 
oppoſes ſo ſtrongly the conſtitution of 
nature and our neceſſary feelings, as not 
to be capable of being applied to practice, 
or even of being believed without par- 
ticular fortitude. I am fully perſuaded, 
however, that fo found is Dr. Prieſtley's 
_ conſtitution of mind, and ſo excellent 
his heart, that he can drink this dead- 
ly potion, and find it ſalutary. But ſuch 
powers and ſuch integrity are siven to 
| Wy. 


I muſt farther confeſs to Dr. Pricfiley, 
that Fam in ſome degree tendered averſe 
to his doctrine, by my pride. I had 
been uſed to think of my ſoul as fo real 
and ſubſtantial, as to be the very prin- 
ciple that gives reality to the ſenſible qua- 
lities of bodies, and conſequently to the 
whole dreſs of the external world; as an 
eſſence of heavenly origin, incorporeal, un- 


compounded, ſelf- determining, immortal 
and ĩndeſtructible except by the power that 
created it; poſſeſſed of faculties which (how- 
ever the exerciſe of them may be ſubject to 
interruptions) make it an image of the 
Deity, and render it capable of acting by 
the ſame rule with him, of participating 
of his happineſs, and of Iving for ever, 
and improving for ever under his eye and 
care. But if Dr. Prieſtley is right, my 
ſoul is literally the offspring of the earth; 
a compoſition of duſt; incapable of all 
agency; a piece of machinery moved by 
mechanical ſprings, and chained to the 
foot of fate; all whoſe powers of thought, 
imagination, reflection, volition, and rea- 
ſon, are no more than a refult from the 
arrangement and play of a ſet of atoms, 
all unthinking and ſenſeleſs. What 
can be more humiliating than this ac- 
count? How low does it bring the 
dignity of man! I cannot help feel- 
ing myſelf degraded by it unſpeakably ? 
Were it to be received univerſally, it 
would, I am afraid, operate like a dead 
1 weight 
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weight on the creation, breaking every 
_ aſpiring effort, and producing univerſal 
abjectneſs. The natural effect of believ- 

ing (§) that nothing is left to depend on 

_ ourſelves, and that we can do nothing, 
muſt be concluding that we have nothing a iſ 
de; and reſolving to leave every thing to 
that being who (as Dr. Prieſtley ſays, 

p- 303, 314) works way . in us, 0 Us, 

and for vs. 


That Ge. ANNIHILATION, therefore, 
which he mentions as one of the happy 
effects | 


($) Dr. Prieſtley frequently ſpeaks of the depenteds of 
events on oxr/elves; but I cannot ſee the conſiſtency of fuch 
language with his principles. Events, it is true, depend 
on our determinations ; 3 but our determinations, no more de- 
pending on ourſelves, than the motion of a wheel depends 
on itſelf when puſhed by another wheel, no events derived 
from ſuch determinations, can be properly ſaid: to depend on 
eurſelves. Dr. Prieſtley's ſyſtem allows no one to be the 
maker of his own volitions. How then can it, as he ſays it 
does, (Diſquiſitions, vol. zd. p. 99) allow every one to be 
the maker of his own fortune? In truth, the uſe which he 
finds unavoidable of ſuch expreſſi ons as theſe and many others 
implying liberty, is a ſtrong argument againſt him. For it 
Proves, { that ſo incompatible is his ſyſtem _ with the whole 
frame of language as well as nature, that it is impoſlible even 
"+0 o. {peat agreeably to it. 


N Dr, P R'.TQ' E. „ 
effects of his dodtrine, is no great re- 
commendation of it. On the contrary. 
That SELF-REVERENCE, Which is taught 
by the oppoſite doctrine, inſpiring high 
deſigns and a diſdain of mean paſſions and 
vicious purſuits, is, in my opinion, a far 
more uſeful and noble principle, 


= Prieſtley takes notice of the ſerenity 

and joy which the doctrine of neceſſity 
inſpires by cauſing us to view every thing * 
in a favourable light, by ſhewing us the 
hand of God in all occurrences, and hy 
teaching us that there is nothing wrong in 
nature. But theſe ſources of joy are by 
no means confined to the doctrine of ne- 
ceflity, The contrary doctrine ſupplies 
them on better ground, and with more 
fafety and purity. There are no ideas of 
free agency which do not allow of ſuch a 
dependence of events on the cireumſtances 
of beings and the views preſented to their 
minds as leaves room for any direction of 
events by ſuperior wiſdom. And though I 
believe that vice is an abſolyte evil pro- 
ductive of infinite loſſes to the individuals 


3 vhe 
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who practice it ; and that the permiſfion of 
it is to be accounted for chiefly by the im- 


©  poffibility of producing the greateſt good 


without giving active powers, (t) and allow- 
ing ſcope for exerciſing them. Though, I 
ſay, I believe this; yet I believe at the 
fame time, that no event comes to paſs 
which it would have been proper to ex- 
clude; and that, relatively to the divine 
plan and adminiſtration, all is right. Un- 
der this perſuaſion, I can view the courſe 
of events with ſatisfaction; and commit 
joyfully the diſpoſal of my lot to that 
ſelf-exiſtent reaſon which governs all things; 
| not doubting but that the order of nature 
is in every inſtance wiſe and good beyond 
the poſlibility of amendment; that infi- 
nitely more takes place i in the creation than 
(t) gee p. 174. The beſt that I can ſay on this ſubjed, 
may be found i in my Diſſertation on Providence, ſect. 4th. 


Ace powers, ee powers, and voluntary pow- 
ers, are, according to my ideas, the ſame. But according 
to Dr. Prieſtley, a voluntary power (or the power of willing) 
18 a paſſive power. That is, it fignifies only (like moweable- 
neſt in bodies) the capacity of being acted upon, or the ne 

cellity of yielding | to an — * . 
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my warmeſt beanstanden can wiſh for; and 

that, if I practice righteouſneſs, I ſhall 

(according to the promiſe of God by Jeſus 

_ Chriſt) riſe again after ſinking in death; 

and, together with all the upright of all 
nations and opinions, be at laſt happy for 
ever. 


4 
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At the end of the ſecond paragraph of the note beginning 
in p. 332, add the following words. In ſhort ; con ſeiouſ- 
neſs, not being a mere order of parts, or an external deno- 
mination, but a quality inhering in its ſubject, it ſeems the 
plaineſt contradiction to ſay, that it can inhere in the aue, 
without inhering in the pars. 

Alſo: After the words, ęedt without a cauſe, in p. 351» 
add—And that, if our acting with a view to ends and rea- 
ſons proves we do not begin motion in ourſelves, it muſt much 
more prove the ſame of the Deity 3 ; and, conſequently, that 
there can be no beginner of motion, or firft cauſe ? 

In the laſt line of p. 330, add a reference to Dr. ys ge 5 
words in p. 83.—“ No particle of the man being loſt, 

* many as were efſential to him, will be el and Ae 

de at the reſurrection.“ | 
To the reference in p. 341, add p-. 85, 145, and 241, 
For the words quoted in p. 344, ſee p. 160, 
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_ SECT. I. Of the Human Soul, 
P. 32, I CANNOT ſee any real in- 
328. conſiſtency between calling he 
= or the man, one being, or even one 
ſubſtance, and yet ſaying that this one ſub- 
ſtance, or being, conſiſts of many parts, 


each of which, ſeparately conſidered, may 
likewiſe be called a diſtinct being, or ſub- 


ſtance ; ; * having again and again obſerved, 
| what 


- That all the aniy or finpliciy of of which we can be con- 
ſcious with reſpe& to ourſelves, is that each perſon is one, and 
not zao conſcious intelligent beings ; but that conſciouſneſs 
can give us no information whatever concerning the /ubſfance 
to which theſe powers belong, as whether it be fimple or com” 
plex, diviſible or indivifible, &c. has, I preſume, been ſuf- 
| Kciently ſhown in the Additional Tiluftrations under the article 
of Conſciouſneſs, eſpecially p. 284; and yet this ſeems to be 
the thing on which Dr, Price lays the greateſt ſtreſs, 
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what I believe will be univerſally admit- 
ted, that by the words being, ſubſtance, or 
thing, we only mean the unknown, and 
perhaps imaginary ſupport of properties, 
| ſome of which may belong to the parts, 
though others may be peculiar to the 
whole, - 


Dr. Price, indeed, ſays, (p. 33 i ff this 
« is only true of ſuch properties as denote 
ec merely an order ar relation of parts, as 
« that no one of the component parts of 
a circle is circular, though the whole 
* compound is ſo,” But I ſee no reaſon 
for this limitation, It is well known that 
chemical compounds have powers and pro- 
perties which we could not have deduced 
from thoſe of their component parts, or 
their new arrangement; as the power of 
agua regia to diffolve gold, when neither 
the ſpirit of nitre, nor the ſpirit of ſalt, of 
which it is compoſed, will do it. It may 


be faid, that a being of competent know- 


ledge of the nature of gold, and that of 

the two acids, ſeparately conſidered, might 

Nee that | (HI would be ſoluble in a mix- . 
toro 
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ture of them. But I alſo may ſay that a 
being of ſufficient knowledge might have 
foretold, that when God had made a hu- 
man body, even of the duſt of the earth, or 
mere matter, the reſult of the animation of 
this organized ſyſtem would have been his 
feeling and thinking, as well as his breathing 
and walking ; or, in the words of Moſes, 
that when the mere breath of life was im- 
parted, nothing more remained to be done 
to make a complete man. There was no 
ſeparate ſoul to be communicated. 


Even Dr. Price's own example, viz. that 
of a clock, or watch, will ſuit my purpoſe 
tolerably well. A watch, as he properly 
ſays, is a fime-meaſuring machine, as man is 
a thinking machine. But what connection 
is there between the ideas of the braſs, 
or ſteel, &c. of which the watch is made, 
or even of the ſeparate parts of which 
it conſiſts, as the wheels, pinions, ſpring, 
or chain, &c. and the idea of meaſuring 
times Has not the whole, in this caſe, a 
property, or power, which does not, in the 
leaſt degree, belong to any of the parts. 

| „ Nay 
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Nay the whole machine, when properly 


-put together, has no more power of mea- 
ſuring time than any of its ſeparate parts, 
or the rough materials of which they are 
made, till the ſpring is wound up; but 
then its power and office of meaſuring time 
takes place of courſe. Why then ſhould it 
be thought not to be within the compaſs 
of almighty power to form an organized 
body of mere matter, ſo that by ſimply 
giving it % the faculty of nn ſhall be 
the ae reſult. 


It is of no conſequence, however, whether 
we be able to find any proper illuſtration of 
this caſe; or not, ſince, as I have ſhewn 
both in the Diſcuiſitions, and in the courſe 
of this correſpondence, that it is as evident 
from fact, that the brain thinks, as that the 
magnet attracts iron. See p. 92, &. 


'* know, amidſt all changes, and through 
* every period of its exiſtence, maintains 


a preciſe and unvaried ſameneſs and in- 
4 divi- 
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« dividuality ; and, p. 334, he calls it a 
„ fmple and indivifible efſence.” Now I 
am ſatisfied that a man continues ſuffi- 
ciently the ſame being through the whole 


courſe of his life, and will be fo after 


the reſurrection; but I do not think that 
our imperfe&t knowledge of the nature 
of organized bodies will authorize the 
very ſtxong language above quoted. I 
confider man as preſerving his individu- 
ality, or identity, in the ſame manner as a 
tree does; and if we conſider the loſs of 
memory, the change of diſpofition and 
character, and the impairing of all the hu- 
man faculties i in old age, there will be no 
more argument from fach of his having 
continued the ſame from his birth to his 


death, than of an old, ſhattered, and dif- 


membered tree being the ſame that it was 
when firſt planted, and during its vigour. 


Dr. Price thinks, (fee p. 333) that what 
L have faid on the ſubject of extended ſpirit 
-M ſtarcely worthy of me. Now I cannot 
help thinking that what J have advanced 
on that — is both perfectly 7uft, and 
, likewiſe 


+ 
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likewiſe proper. In my Di/qui/itions I had 

conſidered principally the moſt refined and 
proper kind- of ſpiritualiſm, if I may uſe 
that expreſſion, as appearing to me to be 
the only conſiſtent ſyſtem; according to 
which, ſpirit has neither extenſion nor re- 
lation to ſpace. This Dr. Price acknow- ' 
ledges (p. 25) to be an abſurdity and con- 
tradiction that de eſerves no regard. He ſays, 

« That matter is incapable of conſeiouſ- 
e neſs and thought, not becauſe it is ex. 

4e Zended, but becauſe it is ſolid,” P. 57, 
* That Dr. Clarke, . whoſe ideas he 
ſeems to adopt, . was not for excluding 
« expanſion from the idea of immaterial 
e ſubſtances,” p. 55, and together with 
myſelf, and Dr. Clarke, he always ſup- 
poſes the divine eſſence to have proper ex- 
tenſion, filling all ſpace. 


It certainly then behoved me to examine 
this opinion of extended human ſouls, and I 
think I have ſhewn it- to be no leſs abſurd 
than the former. Dr. Price, himſelf does 
not chuſe to defend it, but rather ſeems 


waking. to * a new and middle opinion, 
| _e 
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ſuppoſing the ſoul to have locality, without 
extenſion. But this idea I have noticed» 
and I think ſufficiently, in my Di/quifttions,. 
referring to Dr. Watts, who confutes it 
more at large. I preſume, therefore, that 
in no form whatever can the hypotheſis of 
a ſoul ſeparate from the body be main 
tained. | | 


As to what I advanced in my random 
| ſpeculation concerning the centers of at- 
5 traction and repu Ion, of which I ſuppoſed 
that what we call matter might poſſibly 
conſiſt, it was a mere voluntary excurſion 
into the regions of hypotheſis. I do not 
at preſent fee any thing amiſs in it, but 1 
am confident that had I been more in ear- 
neft, and determined to abide by that hy- 
potheſis, there is nothing in it of which 
Dr. Price could materially avail himſelf in 
ſupport of his doctrine of a ſeparate ſoul. | 


The fact of the exiſtence of compoimd 
ideas in the mind, ſtill appears to me de- 
eiſive againſt the opinion of ſuch an abſo- 
lute AY and indivi Ability of its eſſence, 

Aa 28 
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as Dr. Price contends for. See Difquif . 
tons, p. 37, and this Correſpondence, 


p. ST, yo 


Smet I wrote 8 Additional lie- ubm, 

I have had the eurioſity to make ſome in- 
quiry into the actual ſtate of opinions con- 
cerning the ſoul, and I ſee reaſon to think 
that, excepting Dr. Clarke, and perhaps a 
few others, the opinion that has moſt ge- 
nerally prevailed of late, is that which I 
have principally combated in my Diſqui- 
Btiotis, viz, that it is a thing that has 20 
extenſion, or relation 2 ace. Dr. Watts 
aſſerts this opinion, and defends it very 
largely and ably againſt Mr. Locke, and it is 
the opinion that is advanced and proved, in 
all the forms of geometrical demonſtration, 
by Dr. Doddridge in his Lectures. Theſe Lec- 
tures are now read in all our diſſenting acade- 
mies, where perhaps one half of the meta- 
phyſicians in the nation are formed; for the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church do not, in 
general, ſeem to have ſo much of this turn. 
- Now 1 do not remember that any of my fel- 
low ſtudents ever entertained a different idea, 
and 
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and many of us were very much intent 
upon metaphyſieal inquiries. We held very 
different opinions on other points, and 
were pretty eager diſputants. I have alſo 
inquired of many other perſons, and hither- 
to they have all told me, that their idea 0 
ſpirit was that which I have conſidered. 
will be obſerved, however, that all * 4 ar- 
guments on which I lay the moſt ſtreſs 
reſpe&t the notion of a ſeparate ſoul 7 
general, without regard to any particular 
hypotheſis about the nature of it. 


Mr. Baxter, ſeems to deny Evteitivii to 
ſpirits, but not” Jbcality, fo that probably 
neither Dr. Price nor myſelf have been ex- 
actly right in our idea of his opinion. It 
rather ſeems to have been that middle 
opinion to which Dr. Price now reverts. 
As to the doctrine of immaterial ſpirits 
having real „ige, and conſequently form, or 
ſhape, though I ought perhaps to have re- 
ſpected it more, as the opinion of ſo great 
a man as Dr. Clarke, I really conſidered it 
as an hypotheſis univerſally abandoned, till 
Dr. Price's ſeeming avowal of it made me 
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give it the degree of attention which I have 
done, and which produced what I have 
advanced on the ſubject in the Additional 

— to which he refers. | 


In his Additional . (p. 33 55 
Dr. Price ſuggeſts an idea of a ſoul, and 
of its union to the body, that I own 1 
ſhould not have expected from his general 
ſyſtem; comparing it (as that to which,” 
he fays, it is perhaps the moſt fimilar”) 
to © thoſe cauſes and powers in nature, 
« operating according to ſtated laws, which 
«© unite themſelves. to ſubſtances formed 
« as iron and a magnet are. 


Is then the ſoul nothing more than a 
power or property, neceſſarily reſulting from 
the organization of the brain? This has 
been my idea, and not hit. I therefore ſup- 
poſe him to mean that whenever a body is 
completely organized, there is a general law 
in nature, by which, without any particu- 
lar interpoſition of the Deity, a ſoul im- 
mediately attaches itſelf to it. But this 
ſuppoſes what Dr. Price will excuſe me for 

8 
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callin g a magazine of fouls ready formed for 


that purpoſe, or the pre-exiſtence of all 


human ſouls; which, indeed, was the ori- 
ginal doctrine of a ſoul, and what I think 
is neceſſary to make the eee n, 

and conſiſtent. 5 


Dr. Price ſays, note p. 334, © It is cer- 
«« tainly very little ſupport that Socinianiſm 
« receives from Materialiſm,” becauſe the 
reſurrection being nothing more than the 
re-arrangement of the ſame particles that 
_ compoſed a man before death, the ſame 
may have compoſed a man in a ſtate prior 


to his birth, 


1 anſwer, that this is e poſſible, 
and had I the ſame authority for believing 
it, that I have to believe the reſurrection, 
I ſhould have admitted it; but having no 
evidence at all for it, it is a notion ſo far 
within the region of mere poſſibility, that 
it is in the higheſt degree incredible. For 
none of the natural arguments for the fus 
ture exiſtence of men, which are derived 
from the conſideration of the moral govern» 
menf of God, can be alledged in favour of 


1 a 
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a pre- exiſtence of whey we have no know- 
ledge. 


It is likewiſe poſſible that, in a former re- 
mote period, not only myſelf, but every 
thing with which I am connected, and the 

Whole ſyſtem of things, may have been juſt 
as it now is, that Dr. Price then wrote re- 
marks on my D. fguiprions, &c. and that I 
replied to him in a joint publication, the 
very ſame as the preſent; that there have 
been infinite revolutions of the ſame ſyſ- 
tem, and that there is an infinity of them 
ſtill to come, which was the opinion of 
ſome of the antient phiſolophexs, id 21, 


But it is not the mere poſſibility of . a 
ſcheme that can entitle it to any degree of 
credit. If, therefore, the failure in the 
ſupport that the doctrine of Materialiſm 
gives to the doctrine of Socinianiſm be only 
in proportion to the probability of the pre- 
exiſtence of man on the ſyſtem of materi- 
aliſm (which excludes the notion of a ſe- 
parate ſoul) I think it may be put down as 
an hn Wen e. or nothin ng at all. In 

ether 
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other words, the doctrine of [materialiſm is 
a ſufficient, and effectual n of the 80 
cinian hypotheſis. 


S8o much confidence have I in the tend- 
ency that the doctrine of materialiſm has to 
favour Socinianiſm, that I doubt not but 
the moment it is believed that men in ge- 
neral have no ſouls ſeparate from their bo- 
dies, it will be immediately and univerſally 
concluded, that Chriſt had none. And as 
to the mere poſſibility of his, and our 30. 
dies, having had a pre exiſtence in an or- 
ganized and thinking ſtate, I ſhould enter- 
tain no ſort of apprehenſion about it. Or, 
if this odd opinion ſhould gain ground, it 
will have nothing in it contrary to the pro- 
per principle of Socinianiſm, which is, that 

Chriſt was a mere man, having no natural 
pre-eminence over other men; but that all 
his extraordinary powers were e from 
divine communications after his birth, and 
chiefly, if not wholly, after his baptiſm, 
and the deſcent of the holy ſpirit upon 
him. This kind of pre- exiſtence can alſo 
f ford no ſupport to any other of thoſe cor- 
a a 4 | ruptions 


— 
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ruptions of chriſtianity which have been 
derived from the notion of a ſeparate ſoul, 


ſuch as the doctrine of purgatory, and the 
worſhip of the dead, r. 


ser. II. Of the Nature of Matter. 


On what I advanced concerning the con- 
ſtitution of matter, as conſiſting of mere 
centers of attrackion and repulſion, which [ 

ave as a mere random Jpeculation, and not 
at all neceſſary to my purpoſe, but accord- 
ing to which it may be faid that every 
| thing is the divine agency, Dr. Price aſks 
(p- 2 37) % Does not the divine agency re- 
* quire a different object from itſelf to 
1 upon, and, (p. 338) „ What idea 
« can we form of the Wees of the di- 
vine agency, or of an agency that acts 
* upon itſelf.“ I anſwer, that the diffi- 
culty confiſts in terms only; for that on the 
random hypotheſis to which this argument 
refers, the exertion of the divine agency may 
properly enough be called creation, and the 
nodſſſcation of that exertion, the action of 

125 Wy 18 n creation. 
Pr. 


TY | 
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Dr. Price ſays, in the note p. 338, that 
folid matter can do ſomewhat, and be of uſe. 
But is it not rather unfortunate for this 
hypotheſis, and thoſe who maintain it, that 
they are not able to ſay what it does, 
there being no ect, or appearance in na- 
ture, to the explication of which it is neceſ- 
fary ; all that is aualhy done, where matter is 
concerned, being probably effected by ſome- 
thing to which ſolidity cannot be aſcribed, 
There is certainly no conceivable connection 
between /o/:dity and attraction. Solidity, 
indeed, might account for reftance at the 
point of contact, but I challenge any phi- 
loſopher to ſtand forth, and produce but 
one clear inſtance of actual 1 fr rs 
contact, where matter is concerned. In 
moſt caſes of repulſion it is undeniable that 
proper contact is not at all concerned, and 
therefore there can be no reaſon from 
analogy to lead us to conclude that it is, in 
any caſe, the proper cauſe of repulſion ; 
but, on the contrary, that the true cauſe, as 
certainly in moſt caſes, ſo probably in all, is 
ſomething elſe, The caſe the moſt like 
| to 
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to real contact is that of the component 
parts of ſolid bodies, as gold, &c. but even 
this cannot be any thing more than a cer- 
tain near approach, becauſe they are brought 
nearer together by cold; and it will hardly 
de pretended that any body merely im- 
pinging againſt a piece of gold comes near- 
er to its ſubſtance than the diſtance at 
which its own component parts are placed 
from each other, 


| On this F Dr. Price refers to what 
he has advanced p. 31. But all that he 
ſays there is that, in ſome caſes, the rea- 
ſon why bodies cannot be brought into 
contact may be their folidity, at the ſame 
time allowing that, in 'other caſes, it 1s 

certainly a repulſive power. In the ſame 
ſection he refers to his 7. reatiſe on Morals 
for another origin of the idea of ſolidity. 
But this I have fully conſidered in the third 
of the Eſays prefixed to my edition of Hart. 
tey's Theory of the Human Mind. See par- 


weularky p-. 37. 25 
However, 
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However, the whole of what I have ad- 
vanced concerning the penetrability of mate 
zer, 1s a thing on which Þ lay no great 
ſtreſs. I do not ſee any reaſon to be diſ- 
ſatisfied with it; but admitting matter to 
have all the ſolidity that is uſually aſcribed 
to it, I have no doubt of its being com- 
patible with the powers of thought; all 
the phenomena demonſtrating to me that 
man is a being compoſed of one kind of fub- 

| france, and not of £200, and theſe ſo hete- 
rogeneous to each other as has been genes 
rally ſuppoſed, 


It is within the Thilies of this ſection 
that Dr. Price puts the following queſtion 
to me, (p. 335.) * Since experiments do 
“ not furniſh us with the idea of cauſation, 
“ and productive power, how came we by 
© thoſe ideas, and how does Dr. Prieſtley 
* know they have any exiſtence? How, 
te in particular, does he avoid the ſcep- 
** tical ſyſtem which Mr, Hume has ad- 


„% yanced?” 


I anſwer that my idea of cauſation, and 
of its origin in the mind, 16, as far as 1 
know; 
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know, the very- ſame with that of other 
ſons; but we all diſtinguiſh between 
primary and ſecondary cauſes, though ſpeak- 
ing ſtrictly and philoſophically, we call ſe- 
condary cauſes mere efets, and confine the 
term cauſe to the primary cauſe. Thus we 
fay that the cauſe of moving iron 1s in the 
magnet, though the magnet is not the pri- 
mary, but only the proximate, or ſecon- 
dary cauſe of that effect; deriving its pow- 
er, and all that can be ſaid to belong to 
it from a higher cauſe, and ultimately from 
God, the original cauſe of all things. 80 
alſo I formerly conſidered man as the ori- 
ginal cauſe of his volitions and actions, 
till, on farther reflection, I ſaw reaſon to 
conclude that like the magnet, he is no 
more than the proximate, immediate, or 
ſecondary cauſe of them; himſelf, his con- 
ſtitution, and circumſtances, and conſe- 
quently his actions, having a prior cauſe, 
viz. the ſame firſt cauſe from which the 
powers of the magnet, and all the powers 
in nature, are derived. | 


Ser. 


LY 
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Sror. III. Of the Doctrine of Neceſity. 


On this ſubject Dr. Price refers me, 
(p- 342) to the deciſions of what he calls 
common ſenſe, or the notions of the' vulgar. 
Theſe I have obſerved, as far as they go, 
are uniformly in favour of the doQrine of 
neceſſity. For if men were properly inter- 
rogated, they would admit all that I require 
in order to a proper demonſtration of the 
doctrine; though, not being uſed to re- 
flection, they do not purſue or even ap- 
prebend the conſequences. See my Trea- 
tiſe on Neceſſity, p. 103, &c. 


As to the conſiſtency of the popular lan- 
guage with the doctrine of neceſſity, I have 
again and again made obſervations upon it, 
which I think it unneceſſary to repeat, in 
anſwer to the concluſion of Dr. Frice 8 


note, p. 356. 


Dr. Price ſays, (p. 345) that . *© can- 
* not conceive a more groundleſs aſſertion, 
than that the doctrine of liberty implies _ 
that a man can act wich or virtuouſy 
« without a motive.” But after putting a 
caſe in which he ſuppoſes motives to be 

exactly 
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exactly equal, 'viz. the combination of 
Paſſion and intereſt on one ſide, and of con- 
ference and duty on the other, he makes li- 
berty to conſiſt in our poſſeffing 2 power of 
making either of them the motive that Hall 


eee 


Now: it appears to me to require very 
little power of analization to ſee that be- 
fore the mind can decide to which of the 
motives it ſhall give this preference, it muſt 
form a previous real, and moſt ſerious de- 
termination, and that this previous deter- 
mination requires a motive as much as the 
final determination itſelf, eſpecially as Dr. 
Price expreſsly acknowledges, (p- 348) that 


« it is nonſenſe to deny the influence of 
s motives, or that there are no fixed Prin- 
&« Ciples or ends by which the will is 
“ guided.“ In the caſe above mentioned 
I have the choice of two things, viz. either 
to give the preponderance to the morives of 
mtereft, or to thiſe of duty, which, being 

by ſuppoſition exactly equal, are themſelves 
out of the queſtion, and therefore cannot 
at all conttibute to the decifion. Now this 


being a real determination of the mind, it 
muſt, 
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muſt, by Dr. Price's own confeſſion, re- 
quire ſome motive or other. 


This argument I own is quite new to 
me, and therefore I preſume that it is, in 
part, the new matter which Dr. Price ob- 
ſerves (p. 322,) is contained in theſe Ad- 
ditional Obſervations ; but T know he will 
excuſe my frankneſs if I tell him that it 
appears to me to be the laſt retreat of the 
doctrine: of philoſophical liberty, and not 
at all more tenable than any of thoſe out 
of which it has been already driven. For 
when all argument fails, he will hardly 
take refuge in the common ſenſe of my 
Scotch antagoniſts. I could ſay more on 
the ſubje& of this new idea of the mind 
chuſing the motive on which it will decide, 
but I think what J have now ſaid may be 
fafficient,” i 30% 

T would” Ge vs ies of ob- 
ſerving that if the motives, in the caſe 
abovementioned, be not of a moral nature, 
(and ſince both the motive of 7nzereft on 
one fide, and that of duty on the other, are 
expreſsly excluded, every thing elſe of a 


moral nature ſeems to be excluded along 
with 


d ä tres cr rr er re re CO COCOOO_ 
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with them) the determination cannot with 
propriety be denominated moral, or be faid 
to be either virtuous or vicious. 


Dr. "ES on this occaſion; ne 
that a ſtrict equality of motives is a very 
common caſe. I anſwer that we are, in- 


deed, ſometimes ſenſible of it, but that 


then the determination always remains in 


ſuſpence. For it appears to me that, if 


we give attention to the ſtate of our minds, 
we ſhall fee reaſon enough to conclude 


that we never come to an actual determis 
nation without a ſufficient preponderance 


of motive. And if we conſider that the 
force of a motive depends upon e fate 


of the mind to which it is preſented, as 


well as upon what it is in itſelf; that the 

ſtate of mind is in perpetual — 
and that the point of light in which we 
view the ſame thing is continually vary- 
ing, we ſhall not be at all ſurpriſed that, in 
ordinary caſes, when nothing of much 
conſequence is depending, we determine 
with ſuch readineſs, and from motives ſo 
evaneſcent, that we are not able to trace 


. e of our thoughts, ſo as diſ⸗- 
| tinctly 
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tinctly to recollect the real cauſes of our 
choice, after the ſhorteſt interval of time. 
If it were poſſible to make a balance which 
ſhould ſupport a thouſand pounds weight, 
and yet turn with one thouſandth part of 
a grain, would it be any wonder that a 
perſon ſhould not be able eaſily to bring 
it to an equipoiſe? But what is even this 


to the exquiſite ſtructure of the mind ? 
* 


Dr. Price acknowledges, as ho that 
it is nonſenſe to deny the influence of 
* motives, or to maintain that there are 
no fixed principles by which the will is 
„ guided; but at the ſame time he ſays 
(p. 348) that “ this nonſenſe is ſcarcely 
* equal to that of confounding moral and 
&« phyfical cauſes.” Now if what I have 
ſaid on this ſubje& both in my Treatiſe on 
Neceſſity, and in my Letter to Dr. Horſe- 
ley be not ſatisfactory, I ſhall deſpair of 
ever being able to give ſatisfaction with re- 
ſpect to any thing. I will even grant 
moral and phyſical cauſes to be as different, 
in their nature and operation, as Dr., Price - 


himſelf can poſſibly ſuppoſe them to be; 
B b 9 but 
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but If they be really cauſes, neaducins cer- 
tain effefs, that is, if we be fo conſtituted, 
as that one definite determination ſhall 
always follow a definite ſtate of mind, it 
muſt be true that, without a miracle, no 
volition, or action, could have been other- 
wiſe than it Has been, is, or is to be; and 
this is all that, as a neceſſarian, I con- 
tend for. If any perſon can pleaſe him- 
ſelf with calling this Liberty, or the reſult 
of the mind's determining itſelf, I have no 
ſort of objection, becauſe theſe are mere 


wordt and pbraſes. 


Dr. Price calls the doctrine of neceſſity, 
according to which all events, moral as 
well as natural, are ultimately aſcribed to 
God, a deadly potion (p. 354) and yet 
he heſitates not to ſay (p. 358) that he 
believes no event comes to paſs which 
«© it would have been proper to exclude, 
« and that, relatively to the divine plan 
« and adminiſtration, all is right.” Now, 
between this doctrine, and, thoſe naked 
views of the doctrine of neceſſity at which 
Dr. Price is ſo much alarmed, I ſee no 

| | real 
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real difference. When a perſon. can once 
bring himſelf to think that there is no 
wickedneſs of man which it would have 
been proper to exclude, and that the divine 
plan requires this wickedneſs, as well as 
every thing elſe that actually takes place 
(which is the purport of what Dr. Price 
advanees, and very nearly his own words) 
I wonder much that he ſhould heſitate to 
admit that the Divine Being might ex- 
preſsly appoint what it would have been 
improper to exclude, what his plan ab- 
ſolutely required, and that without which 
the ſcheme could not have been right, 2 


muſt have been wrong. 


May not this view af the ſubject, as 
given by Dr. Price, be repreſented as an 
apology for vice, and a thing to be ſhuddered 
at, and to be fled from, which is the language 
that he uſes (p. 354) with reſpect to the 
doctrine of neceſſity? If to make vice 
_ neceſſary be deadly poiſon, can that doc- 
trine be innocent which conſiders it as a - 
thing that is proper, and, relatively to the 
a plan and adminiſtration, 851 ? The 
8 two 
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two opinions, if not the ſame, are cer- 
tainly very near akin, and muſt have the 
fame kind of operation and effect. 


If. Dr. Brice will attend to fate, he 
may be ſatisfied that it cannot require that 
great ſtrength and ſoundneſs of conſtitution 
that he charitably aſcribes to me, to con- 
vert the doctrine of neceſſity, poiſon as he 
thinks it to be, into wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment, and that he muſt have ſeen it in 
ſome very unfair and injurious light. I am 
far from being ſingular in my belief of 
this doctrine. There are thouſands, I 
doubt not, who believe it as firmly as I 
do. A great majority of the more intelli- 
gent, ſerious, and virtuous of my acquaint- 
ance among men of letters, are neceſſarians, 

(as, with reſpect to ſeveral of them, Dr. 
Price himſelf very well knows) and we all 
think ourſelves the better for it. Can we 
all have this peculiar ſtrength of conſtitu- 
tion? It cannot be ſurely deadly poiſon 
which ſo many perſons take, not only 
without injury, but with advantage, find- 


ing it to be, as Dr. Price acknowledges 
with 


— 
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with reſpect to fey = G. 3 620 0 even a- 


lutary. 


We are all, no doubt, conflict much 
alike, how different ſoever may be the opi- 
nions that we entertain concerning the prin- 
ciples of our common nature. I, there- 


fore, infer that Dr. Price himſelf, if it 


were poſſible for him to become a neceſſa- 
rian, would think it not only a very harm- 


leſs, but a great and glorious ſcheme, wor- 


thy of a chriſtian divine, and philoſopher, 
and that he would ſmile, as I myſelf now 
do, at the notions which we firſt entertained 
of it. Wee; 


Dr. Price alſo imagines. (p. 355 and 356) 
that the belief of the doctrine of neceſſity 
« muſt operate like a dead weight upon 
« the creation, breaking every aſpiring ef- 
« fort, and producing univerſal abjectneſs. 
The natural effect of believing that no- 
* thing is left to depend upon ourſelves, 
% and that we can do nothing, and are 


nothing, muſt be concluding that we 


have nothing to do.” 


32 8 But 
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But I have obſerved in my Treatiſe on 
Neceſſity (p. 96, &c.) that, in the only 
| ſenſe in which the conſideration of it can 
operate as a motive of action, every thing 
depends upon our ſelves, much more ſo than 
upon any other ſcheme; and therefore that 
the neceſſarian muſt "Wet himſelf more 
ſtrongly impelled to an Exertion of his fa- 
* Hake” any other man. 


By a man's making his own fortune, 1 
mean that his fucceſs depends upon his 
attions, as theſe depend upon his volitions, 
and his volitions upon the morives preſented | 
to him. Suppoſing a man, therefore, to 
have propen/ities and objects of purſuit, as 
his own happineſs, &c. &c. of which no 
ſyſtem of faith can deprive him, he will 
neceſſarily be rouſed to exert himſelf in 
proportion to the ſtrength of his propenſity, 
and his belief of the neceſſary connection 

between his end and his endeavours ; and 
nothing but ſuch an opinion as that of 
philoſophical liberty, which deſtroys that 
neceſſary connection, can e flacken 
bis endeavours. 

f Foul _ [7 With 
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With reſpe&t to this alſo, let Dr. Price 
conſider whether his 7heory has any cor- 
reſpondence with facts. Let him conſider 
thoſe of his acquaintance who are neceſſa- 
rians. To fay nothing of myſelf, who cer- 
tainly, however, am not the moſt torpid 
and lifeleſs of all animals; where will he 
find greater ardour of mind, a ſtronger and 
more unremitted exertion, or a more ſtre- 
nuous and ſteady purſuit of the moſt im- 
portant objects, than. among thoſe of 
whom he knows to be neceſſarians? I can 
fay with truth (and meaning no diſparage- 
ment to Dr. Price, and many others, who, 
I believe, unknown to themſelves, derive 
much of the excellence of their characters 
from principles very near akin to thoſe; of 
the doctrine of neceſſity) that I generally 
find chriſtian neceſſarians the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for active and ſublime virtues, and 
more ſo in proportion to their ſteady belief 
of the doctrine, and the attention they ha- 
bitually give to it. I appeal to every per- 
ſon who has read Dr. Harthey's Obſervations 
on Man, whether he can avoid having the 


ſame conviction with reſpect to him. 
Bb 4 It 
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It is at names more than 7thjngs that 
people in general are moſt frightened. Dr. 
Horſeley is clearly a neceſſarian, in every 
thing but the name. He avows his. belief 
that every determination of the mind cer- 
tainly follows from previous circumſtances, 
ſo that without a miracle, no volition, or 
action, could have been otherwiſe than it 
Bas been, is, or zs to be, and yet he diſ- 
claims the doctrine of neceſſity. Dr. Price 
does not properly maintain the doctrine, 
but he ſtands on the very brink of that 
tremendous precipice; believing that the 
mind cannot act without a motive, but 
thinking to ſecure his liberty on the ſup- 
poſition that the mind (I ſuppoſe, with- | 
out any motive whatever) has the power 
of chuſing what motive it will act from; 
and believing with the neceſſarian, that 
« every thing is as it ſhould be, and as the di- 
w plan required it to be, 


Upon the whole, both he al Dr. Horſe- 
ley appear to me to want nothing more 
than what is called courage fully to adopt, 
| ls ares 7 defend, 5 doctrine of neceſſity 
in 
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in its proper terms, and to its full extent. 
I well remember to have had the ſame 
fears and apprehenſions about the doctrine 
of neceſſity that they now expreſs; but 
being compelled, by mere force of argu- 
ment, to believe it to be true, I was by 
degrees reconciled to it, and preſently found 
that there was nothing to be dreaded in it, 
but, on the contrary, every thing that can 
give the greateſt ſatisfaction to a well diſ- 
poſed mind, capable of any degree of com- 
prehenſion, or extent of view. I think it 
much better, however, to admit the doc- 
trine of neceſſity explicitly, and with all 
its conſequences, than be compelled to ad- 
mit the ſame conſequences, in other words, 
and in conjunction with principles that are 
quite diſcordant with it. 


To take off the dark cloud that Dr. 
Price has in theſe laſt obſervations thrown 
over the doctrine of neceſſity, I ſhall not 
here repeat what I have on former occa. 

ſions advanced in its favour, but ſhall leave 

it ta make whatever impreſſion it may on 
our readers, 
| What 
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What Dr. Price fays of the ſoul (p. 355) 
that, © it is poſſeſſed of faculties which 
% make it an image of the deity, and ren- 
« der it capable of acting by the ſame rule 
« with him, of participating of his hap- 
* pineſs, and of living for ever, and im- 
« proving for ever under his eye and care,” 
1 can ſay of man. But I do not think 
that, for this pape it is at all neceſſary 
that the mind ſhould be mcorporeal, un- 
compounded or ſelf determining, arrogating 
to ourſelves the attributes of little independ- 
ent gods. To whatever kind of ſubſtance, 
though it ſhould be the humbleſt duſt of 
the earth, that the truly noble prerogatives 
of man be imparted, it will appear to me 
equally reſpectable. For it is not the /ub- 
ance, but the ls nba or r powers, that 
make it ſo. 


I alſo reverence | myfolf; baſe not in the 
iratiter of a being /elf-determimed, or ſelf- 
exiſtent, but as the rational offspring of 
the firſt great and only proper cauſe of all | 
things. By his power I am animated, by 


his wiſdom I am conducted, and by his 
bounty 
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bounty I am made happy. It is only from 
the idea I have of my near relation to this 
great and glorious being, and of my intimate 
connection with him, that my exultation 
ariſes ; far from founding it upon the idea- 
that I have a will that is not ultimately: 
his, or a fingle thought that he cannot 
controul. Of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things. To him, therefore, 
and not to ourſelves, be glory. rat. 


Dr. Price lays great ſtreſs on the con- 
ſideration of God being a /e/f- determining, 
and /e//-moving being, as a proof that man 
may be ſo too (p. 340 & 350) and conſidering 
JSelf-determining as equivalent to felf-moving, 
and this as equivalent to what we mean by 
a ſelf-exiftent, or firſt cauſe, I have not ob- 
jected to applying that appellation to the 
Divine Being ; but I would obſerve that in 
this I mean nothing more than to expreſs 
my total want of conception concerning 
the cauſe, or reaſon, of the exiſtence, and if 
I may fo ſay, of the original action, of the 
Deity. For, conſidering the Divine Being 


a8 atuall 9 c Ming, 1 have no more idea of 
the 
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the poſſibility of his acting without a mo- 
tive (if there be any analogy between the 
divine mind and ours) than of any created 
being doing ſo; and to aſcribe this ſelf- 
determining power to the Divine Being, 
meaning by it that he as without a motive, 
or reaſon, is certainly ſo far from exalting 
the Deity, that we cannot form any idea 
af him more degrading. It is to diveſt 
him at once of all his moral perfections. 
For to act invariably from good. principles, 
or motives (in whatever it be that we make 
goodneſs, or virtue, to conſiſt) is  egential 
to moral excellence, 


. As to the ange, or account, as Dr. Price 
expreſſes it, of the divine exiſtence, I pro- 
feſs to have no idea at all. That there 
muſt be a neceſſarily exiſting being, or a 
firſt cauſe, follows undeniably from the ex- 
iſtence of other things; but the ſame diſ- 
poſition to inquire into the cauſes of things 
would lead us on ad infinitum, were it not 
that we ſce a manifeſt abſurdity in it; fo 
that, confounding as it is to the imagina- 
tion, we are under an n abſolute neceſſity of 
| acqui- 
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acquieſcing in the idea of "fe Nn _ 
being. © 


Every thing that I have yet ſeen ad- 
vanced with reſpect to the proper cauſe, or 
reaſon of the divine exiſtence appears to me 
either to ſuggeſt no ideas at all, or to give 
falſe ones. Dr. Clarke ſays, that he 
Deity exiſts by an abſolute neceſſity in the na- 
ture of things, but this expreſſion gives me 
no proper idea ; for, excluſive of that ne- 
ceflity by which we are compelled to 
admit that ſuch a being exiſts, which may 
be called neceflity a poſteriori, I am fatis- 
fied that no man, let his reaſoning facul- 
ties be what they will, can have the leaſt idea 
of any neceſſity. Of neceſſity @ priori it 
is impoſſible we ſhould know any thing. 
Let any perſon only exclude all idea of 
creation; which is not difficult, and con- 
ſider whether, in thoſe circumſtances, he 
can diſcover a cauſe. of any exiſtence at 
all. To talk of tbe nature of things, 
in this caſe, is,, to my underſtanding. 
mere jargon, or a cloak for abſolute ig- 
' Norance. 


DE. . 
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Dr. Price himſelf does not ſeem to be 
fatisfied with this explanation of the cauſe 
of the divine exiſtence, and therefore ſug- 
geſts a different idea; ſaying (p. 351) 
that the account of the divine exiſtence 
* is the ſame with the account of the ex- 
* iſtence of ſpace, and duration, of the 
te equality of the three angles of a triangle 
« to two right angles, or of any abſtract 
„ truth.” Now, as Dr. Clarke's language 
_ gives me no idea at all, this account ap- 
Pay to me to ſuggeſt a falſe one. 


| The reaſon, or the account, of this ex- 
iſtence of the divine being cannot be the 
fame with that of the exiſtence of ace, 
or duration, for this plain reaſon. I can, 
in any caſe, form an idea of the non-exiſt- 
ence both of all efe#s, and of all cauſes, and 
conſequently both of the creation, and of 
the creator, and of the non- exiſtence of the 
latter, juſt as eaſily as of that of the for- 
mer; but ſtill the ideas of ace and dura- 
tion remain in the mind, and cannot be 
excluded from it. To ſay that ſpace is an 
E ang of the deity, or that it neceſſarily 

' ls, 
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implies, and draws after it, the idea of his 
exiſtence, appears to me to have no foun- 
dation whatever, and to have been aſſumed 
without the leaſt face of probability. For 
this I appeal to what paſſes in any tis 8 
mind. 


Again, the reaſon of the divine exiſtence, 
and that of an abſtract truth, as that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, appear to me to have no ſort 
of analogy. They agree in nothing but 
that both of them are true, but with re- 
ſpect to the reaſon, or cauſe of their being 
true, no two things, in my Opinion, can 
be more unlike. | 


An abſtract tur is no lan. ſalſtance, 
or reality whatever. It implies nothing 
more than the agreement of two ideas, 
whether the archetypes of thoſe ideas have 
any exiſtence or not, and of this agreement 
we have the moſt perfect comprehenſion. 
Nothing can be more intelligible. Now, 
if our perſuaſion of this abſtract truth was 
of the ſame nature with our perſuaſion con- 
N the exiſtence of God, we ſhould 

1 . have 


have the ſame perfect comprehenſion of the 
latter that we have of the former, But 
can any perſon ſeriouſly ſay this, when of 
the former we know every thing, and of the 
latter abſolutely nothing? Let any perſon 
exclude from his mind all idea of the crea- 
tion, and conſider whether there be any 
thing left that will compel him to believe 
the exiſtence of any thing,. being, or fub- | 
Pance whatever. A creation neceſſarily i im- 
plies a creator, but if there be no creation, 
the only proof of the exiſtence of a creator 


is cut off. \ Neri 10 88 3 01 ln 


Wye cable öf the eaten of a 70. 
ſubſtance, or being, cannot, in the nature 
of things, be the ſame with that of a mere 
abſtract hypothetical truth. The. cauſe of 
a being, or ſubſtance, muſt be a being or 
| ſubſtance alſo, and therefore, with ref pea 
to the divine being we are obliged to ſay 
that he has uo proper cauſe whatever. The 
agreement of two ideas is a thing ſo very 
different in its nature from this, that the 
term [cauſe is not even applicable to it; 
as, on the other hand, I ſee no meaning 

8 | | what- 
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whatever in the word account as applicable 

to the divine exiſtence. In this caſe there 
muſt either be 4 cauſe, or no cauſe. Ac- 
count, bergen is to me a word without 
nen, n N 


If by the word e ef we mean the . 
fame with reaſon, the caſes are clearly the 
fartheſt in the world from being parallel. 
If I be aſked the reaſon why the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, I anſwer, that the quantity of the 
three, and that of the two, is the ſame, 
or that the ideas, when rightly underſtood, 
exactly coincide. But if I be aſked Why 
the divine being exiſts (I ſay why Be exiſts, 
not why I Believe him to exiſt) can I ſatisfy 
any body, or myſelf, by. ſaying that the 
two ideas in the propoſition God exiſis are 

the ſame, or coincide? Is the idea of God, 
and that of mere exiſtence the ſame idea? 
The two caſes, therefore, have nothing in 
them at all parallel. How then can the 
reaſon, account, or cauſe of an abſtra#t truth, 
be of the ſame nature with that of the rea- 


ſon, ane or cauſe of the divine. er 
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1 ſhall now conclude the whole contro 
verſy with mentioning what appear to me 


to be the things on which the principal ar- 


guments in each part of it turn, and the 


| miſconceptions that Dr. Price ſeems to me 


to o Ave taboured under. 


the ſub ject of the 3 of 
matter, he has never produced. what I have 


repeatedly called for, viz. one caſe of real un- 


queſtionable contacꝭ, without which the doc- 


trine of proper impenetrability cannot be 


ſupported. And till this be produced, I 
am obliged to conclude, from analogy, that 
all reſiſtance is owing to ſuch cauſes as we 


both agree that, in many, if not in moſt 


caſes, it does certainly ariſe from, and this 


is not ſolidity, or impenetrability, but ſome- 


4 


8857 very different from it. 
With reſpect to the doctrine of 4 4 fowl, | 


Dr. Price appears to me to have been 


miſled principally by his notion of the ab- 


ſſolute fimplicity, or indiuiſi bility of the mind, 


or the thinking principle in man; as if it 
} 33 3 Was 
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was a thing of which we could be con- 
ſcions ; whereas I think 1 have ſhown ſuf- 
| ficiently that we cannot be conſcious of 
any thing relating to the eſſence of the mind; 
that we are properly conſcious of nothing 
but what we perceive, and what we 4b. 
As to what we are, it is a thing that we 
muſt learn by way of inference, and de- 
duction from obſervations, or conſciouſneſs; 
and I think the arguments are deciſively 
againſt ſuch a ſimplicity and W nuay 
as Dr. Price ſuppoſes. 


on the ſubject of the doctrine of ne- 
cgſity, Dr. Price agrees with Dr. Horſeley 
in admitting that our volitions certainly, 
and invariably depend upon the preceding 
ſtate of mind; ſo that, without a miracle, 
there was a real neceſſity of every thing 
being as it has been, 1s, or 1s to be; and 
imagines that the controverſy depends on 
what I think to be the mere verbal diſtinction, 
of motives being the moral, and not the 
þhyjical cauſes of our volitions and actions; 
or, as he ſometimes expreſſes himſelf, that 
it is not the motives that determine the 
Ws ia ee 2 15 mind, 
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mind, but that the * determines itſelf 
| according to the motives ; which I maintain 
to be the doctrine of neceſſity, only dif- 
guiſed in other words. Indeed, how any 
man can boaſt of his liberty, merely be- 
cauſe he has a power of determining him- 
ſelf,” "when, at the ſame time, he knows 
that he cannot do it in any other than in 
one preci iſe and definite manner, ſtrictly de- 
pending upon the circumſtances in which 
he is placed, and when he believes that, in 
no one action of his life, he could have 
determined otherwiſe than he has done, is 
to me a little difficult of een 


As to real M457 or the power of act- 
ing independently of motiyes, he expreſsly 
_ confines it to thoſe caſes in which the mo- 
tives for and againſt any particular choice 
are exattly equal. Such caſes, I think, ſel- 
dom; or never, occur; ſo that a man could 
have but few opportunities of ſhewing ſuch 
a liberty as this. If they ſhould occur, 
and any determination take place in thoſe 
circumſtances, it appears to me to be at- 
. HR, the bas (as Dr. Price 
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himſelf calls it) of determining without a 
motive; and I ſhould think that after ſup- 
poſing it poſſible that the mind might de- 
termine without a motive, it might alſo 
determine contrary to all motive. For the 
ſame conſtitution of mind that could enable 
it to do the one, would enable it to do 
the other. 
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Dear 81, 


11 this letter you will receive a 
few remarks on your Additional 
Obſervations, which I have read with that 
attention which every thing from you de- 
mands. That it has not been with con- 
viction, your candour, I know, will not 
impute to any peculiar o&/zznacy, but to my 
unavoidably ſeeing the ſubjects of our dif- 
cuſſion in a light different from that in 
which you ſee them. We have not the 
ſame idea of the nature of the human 
by E4 -. > 


„ A LETTER TO 
mind, or of the laws to which it is ſub- 

ect, but we are both ſufficiently aware of 
the force of prejudice, and that this may 
equally throw a biaſs on the ſide of long 
eftabhſhed, or of novel opinions. Alſo, 
equally reſpecting the chriſtian maxim of 
Ging to acbers as ive would that others ſhouſd 
&þ to us,” we are each of us ready to give to 
others that liberty which we claim our- 
ſelves ; while we equally reprobate thoſe 
raſh ſentiments which proceed from a de- 
cifion without a previous diſcuſſion of the 
reaſons for and againſt a queſtion in de- 
bate. 


Im not a little id: of your commen- | 
| dation of me for my “ fairneſs in the 
e «purſuit. of truth, and following. it m all 
60 its conſequences, however frightful, with. 
« out attempting to eyade or palliate 
.* them” (p. 3520. It ig a conduct that 
I hope I ſhall always purſue, as the firſt of 
duties to that God Who has given me what- 
ever faculties IL poſſeſs, and whatever oppor- 
tunity of inquiry I have been favoured with; | 
l [ kei 1 mall nee to purſue: this 


3 con- 
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eonduct at all riſks. As he is properly no 
chriſtian, who does not confeſs Chriſt before 
men, or who is aſhamed of his religion in 
an unbelieving age, like the ' preſent ; this 
maxim, which the author of our religion 
inculcates with reſpect to chriſtianity in 
general, the reaſon of the thing requires 


that we extend to every thin 8 that n 
affects chriſtianity; | wal 


80 long, "therefore, a8 * conceiye che 
doctrine of a ſeparate ſoul to have been, the 
true ſource of the groſſeſt corruptions in 
the chriſtian ſyſtem, of that very antichri fe 
tian 6 lem which ſprung up in the times of 
the apoſtles, concerning ,which they enter- 
tained the ſtrongeſt apprehenſions, and de- 

livered, and left upon record, the moſt 
ſolemn warnings, I muſt think myſelf 8 
very lukewarm and diſaffected chriſtian if 


I do not bear my feeble teſtimony againſt 
it. 


With reſpect to the priyate conduct of 
individuals, as affecting our happineſs after 
e I do not lay any ſtreſs upon. this, 

or 
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or upon any opinion whatever, and there 
is no perſon of whoſe chriſtian temper and 
conduct I think | more highly than I do of 
yours, though you hold opinions the very 
reverſe of mine, and defend them with ſo 
much zeal ; a zeal which, while you main- 
tain the opinions at all, is certainly com- 
mendable, But with reſpect to the general 
plan of chriſtianity, the importance of the 
doctrines I contend for can hardly, in my 
opinion, be rated too high, What I con- 
tend for leaves nothing for the manifold 
corruptions and abuſes of popery to faſten 
on. Other doctrinal reformations are par- 
tial things, while this goes to the very 
root of almoſt all the miſchief we com- 
plain of; and, for my part, I ſhall not 
date the proper and complete downfal of 
what is called anticbriſt, but from the ge- 
neral prevalence of the 47 of mate- 
3 | 


This I cannot help ſaying appears to me 
to be that fundamental principle in true 
philoſophy which is alone perfectly conſo- 

. nant to the doctrine of the ſcriptures ; and 
| being 


being at he 1 time the Ky proper 
_ deduction from natural Appearances, it 
muſt, in the progreſs of i inquiry foon ap- 
fear to be ſo; and then, ſhould it be 
found that an unqueſtionably true philoſo- 
phy teaches one thing, and revelation 
another, the latter could not ſtand its 
ground, but muſt inevitably be exploded, 
as contrary to truth and fact. I therefore 
deem it to be of particular conſequence, 
that philoſophical unbelievers ſhould be 
apprized in time, that there are chriſtians, 
who conſider the doctrine of a ſoul as a tenet 
that is ſo far from being efſential to the 
chriſtian ſcheme, that it is a thing quite 
foreign to it, derived originally from hea» 
theniſm, diſcordant with the genuine prin- 
ciples of revealed en and e 
ſubverſive of them. | 


As to the doctrine of neceſity, I cannot, 
after all our diſcuſſion, help conſidering it 
as demonſtrably true, and the only poſlible 
foundation for the doctrines of a provides, 
and the moral e of God. | 


Con- 


= „ 
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Continuing to ſee things i in this light, 
after the cloſeſt attention that I have been 


able to give to them, before, or in the courſe 
of our friendly debate (and you will pardon 
me, if I add, ſeeing this in a ſtronger light 
than ever) you will not be diſpleaſed with the 
Zeal that I have occaſionally ſhewn ; as I, on 
my part, intirely approve of yours, Who 
conſider | yourſelf as defending important 
and long received truth, againſt funda- 
— and moſt n innovations. 


oF 


We are cen of us 4 5 blinded by 
nies: as not to ſee, and acknowledge, 
the wiſdom of conſtituting us in ſuch a 
manner, as that every thing new: reſpect- 
ing a ſubject of fo. much conſequence 8 
religion, ſhould excite à great alarm, and 
meet with great difficulty in eſtabliſhing 
itſelf. This furniſhes an occaſion of a 
thorough examination, . and. diſcuſſion of 
all new doctrines, in conſequence | of which 
they are either totally exploded, . or more 
firmly eſtabliſhed. The flow and gradual 
OY progreſs 
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progreſs of chriſtianity, and alſo that of the 
reformation, is a circumſtance that bids 
fairer for their perpetuity, than if they 
had met with a much readier reception in 
the world. You will allow me to indulge 
the hope of a ſimilar advantage from the 
oppoſition that I expect to this article of 
reformation in the chriſtian ſyſtem, and 
that the truth I contend for will be the 


more valued for wrongs deny Den and 
lowly acquired. 


As to the odium that 1 may bring upon 
myſelf by the malevolence of my oppoſers, 
of which, in your letter to me, you make 
ſuch obliging mention, I hope the fame 
conſciouſneſs of not having deſerved it, 
will ſupport me as it has done you, when 
much worſe treated than I have yet been, 
on an occaſion on which you deſerved the 
warmeſt gratitude of your country, whoſe 
intereſts you ſtudied and watched over, 
whoſe calamities you foreſaw, and faith- 
fully pointed out ; and which might have 
derived, in various reſpects, the moſt ſolid 
and 
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| and durable advantages from your labours, | 
But we are no chriſtians, if we have not 
ſo far imbibed the principles and ſpirit of 
our religion, as even to rejozce that we are 


counted worthy o /s Suffering in any 8 
— ET 


Here it is that, ſuppoſing me to . 
defender of chriſtian truth, my object gives 
me an advantage that your excellent po- 


littical writings cannot give you. All your 


obſervations may be juſt, and your advice 
moſt excellent, and yet your country, the 
fafety and happineſs of which you have 
at heart, being in the hands of infatuated 
men, may go to ruin; whereas chriſtian 
truth is a cauſe founded upon a rock, and 
though it may be overborne for a time, we 
are aſſured that the gates of death ſhall nat 


prevail againſt it. 


Having now; each of us, defended, in 
the beſt manner that we can, what we 
deem to be this important truth, we are, 
'T doubt not, equally fatisfied with our- 


| _—— and ſhall n., ſubmit the re- 
ſult 
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ſult of our diſcuſſion to the judgment of 


our friends, and of the public; and to the 
final and infallible e of the 


God of all truth. 


I am, notwithſtanding this, and every 
other poſſible difference in mere opinion, 


with the moſt perfect eſteem, 
Dear Sir, 

Yours moſt affectionately, ; 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
Caunz, Od. 2, 1778. 
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NOTE to Dz. PRIESTLEY. 


Dx. PRICE defires DR. PrIzsTLEY's a6- © 
ceptance of his gratitude for the expreſſions 
-of his kindneſs and regard in the preceding 
letter; and aſſures him in return of his beſt 
wiſhes and ardent eſteem. The controverſy 
between them having grown much too te- 
dious, he thinks there is a neceſſity of now 
dropping it. He cannot therefore perſuade 
himſelf to enter farther into it ; or to ſay any 
more than that his ſentiments are undeſfign- 
edly miſrepreſented, when in page 387, Dr. 
Prieſtley ſuggeſts, that he conſiders wicked- 


meſs as @ thing that is proper, and thinks the 


Plan of the Deity abſolutely required it. 
He has never meant to ſay more, than that 
the prRMISSTION of wickedneſs is proper; 
and that (for the reaſons mentioned in p. 173, 
174, and 358) the divine plan required the 


communication of powers rendering beings 


capable of perveriely making themſelves wick- 


ed, by acting, not as the divine plan requires, 


(for this, he thinks, would be too good an 
excuſe for wickedneſs) but, by acting in a 


manner that oppoſes the divine plan and will, 


and that would ſubvert the order of nature; 


and to which, on this account, n 
has been annexed. 


Aniwan 
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AnsweER by DR. PRIESTLEY, 


DR. PRIESTLEY will always think him- 
ſelf happy in having an opportunity of ex- 
preſſing the very high and affectionate re- 
gard he entertains for Dr, Price, notwith- 
ſtanding their difference of opinion on ſub- 
jects of ſo much moment as thoſe diſcuſſed 

in the preſent Correſpondence, He is con- 
| fident that Dr, Price needs no aſſurance 
on the part of Dr. Prieſtley, that his ſen- 
timents have not been nowingiy miſrepre- 
ſented ; but muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
that he cannot help conſidering the volun- 
tary permiſſion of evil, or the certain cauſe 
of it, by a being who foreſees it, and has 
ſufficient power to prevent it, as equivalent 
_ ta the expreſs appointment of it. | 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
TO THE. | : 


DisquisrTIONs on MATTER AND SpirtT, the 
TREATISE ON NECESSITY, and this CorREs- 
PONDENCE, which is here conſidered as the 
third volume in the Set. 


N. B. Where no Roman numeral is uſed, the firſt volume, 


or the D:/quifttions, is underſtgod, * 
Jo BAR D, his account of opinions concerning the 
ſoul, 213. 


Abſence of mind, an argument for a ſeparate ſoul, gg. 
Abſtra# ideas, compatible with matenaliſm, 84. | 
Accountableneſs, explained on the doctrine of neceſſity, ui. 149. 
Agency, how underſtood, ii. 50. | 3 
Alexandrian School, the ſource of great corruptions in chriſti- 
anity, 292. | ; 
Ammonius, his philoſophy, 292. | 
Animal Spirits, by whom brought into vogue, 217, 
Anſelm, his opinion of the ſtate of the dead, 227. 
Anthropomorphites, a chriſtian ſect, 187. 
Aquinas, his opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 190,—Of 
the ſoul, 214. 

Arabians, who believed that the ſoul died with the body, 226, 
Arianiſm, termed the low, reaſons againſt it, 332. 
Arians, did not platonize, 305. 
Ariſtotle, his opinion concerning the ſoul, 198. 
Arnobius, his opinion concerning the ſoul, 206. 
Athanaſius, his reaſons why the apoſtles did not preach the 
divinity of Chriſt, 309. | 

1 5 D d 2 Atheiſm, 
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Atheiſm, by whom the Author has been charged with it, 166. 
Attraction and Repulſion, eſſential to matter, 5 Whether they 
wers inhering in bodies, iti. 28. | 
Auſterities, bedily, derived from the philoſophical opinion con- 
cerning matter, 340. 
Auſtin, his opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 8. 
| converſion to Es 301. 


B 


Bacon, Lord, his opinion concerning the ſouls of brutes, 235, 
Baxter, makes a power of reſiſtance eſſential to matter, 8. — 
'T hinks that the ſoul itſelf is never diſordered, 40.— His 
opinion of the uſe of the body, 44.— Of the uſe of the re- 
ſurrection, 48.— His idea of the uſe of matter to impreſs 
the mind, 65.—Of dreams, 67. ; 
- Baudiftes, their 2 285. 
Beauſobre, his difficulty with reſpect to the mutual influence of 
matter and ſpirit, 64. 
Bernard, his opinion concerning the place of the ſoul, 227. 
Body, difficulties attending the uſe of it, 43.—lts being a clog 
to the mind, iii. 53. Whether it can act where it is 
not, 111. 230. 
Bonnet, his doctrine concerning germs, 162. 
Boſcovich, his doctrine of phyſical oints, . 
Breath, thought to be the ſame with the ſoul, 171. | 
Bruno, Fordano, conſidered the powers of matter as the agency 
of-the deity, 9. 
Brutes, difficulties "attending the dotine of their ſouls, 42,— 
iſtory of opinions concerning their fouls, 233.— The 
_ conſequence of their ſentient principle being annihilated 
4 8 at death, ili. 1 


*C 


Cabbali , their opinion of the origin of the Þul,. 179. 

Calvin, his ſtrenuous defence of the immortality of the 1820, 2 f | 

Carli fs Biſhop of, revives the opinion of the ſleep of 

dul, 232. 

Caſſiogorus, 5 opinion concerning the ſoul, 210. 

Cauſation, origin of the idea of it, iii. 334, 379. 

Cauſe and Efect, proof of neceſſity from it, li. 6— arther 
illuſtration of that argument, iii. 288. 

Celtes, whence their philoſophy was borrowed, 277; 


| Cerinthus, A Gnoſtic, 290. | 
C1 baldeam, 
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Chaldeans, their doctrine concerning the ſoul, 194. 20 
Chine/e, their notion of the ſoul, 194. i 
Chrift, influence of the L e ſyſtem concerning his 


perſon, 297.— His death forekaown and foretold, ii. 22. 
111— When good men are to be with him, iii. 285. c 

Chriſtianity, the importance of its conſonancy with true phi- 
loſophy, iii. 193. | 

Cicero, his idea of the ſtate of the dead, 170—His opinion 
concerning the ſoul, 199. | 

| Clarke, Dr. an argument of his againſt the materiality of the 

ſoul, 34.—Suppoſed ſpirit to have expanſion, iii. 55. 

Clemens, Alex, his idea of the divine eſſence, 186. 

Colliſion of Bodies, an argument againſt the penetrability of 
matter, iii. 24. | 

Conſciouſneſs, an objection to materialiſm, 86,—Of liberty 
conſidered, ii. 44.—How far it extends, iii. 85.— What 
queſtions can be decided by it, iii. 280. 

Conduct, how influenced by the belief of neceſſity, ii. 96. 

Contact, only apparent, 12. | a 

Continence, the importance of it derived from the doctrine 
concerning matter, 342. : : : 

Crellius, his ſummary view of the opinions of the Schoolmen 
concerning the divine eſſence, 190. ä 

Cudwweorth, believed the ſouls of brutes to be corporeal, 236.— 

© His notion of the Trinity, 301. | 


D 


Damaſcenus, his opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 189. 
Of the ſoul, 213. | | 
Dead, hiſtory of opinions concerning their ſtate, 224. 

Death, in what ſenſe threatened to Adam, 118.— The tate 
of man in it according to the ſcriptures, 125. 
Dew1l, the firſt created being according to ſome, 304. 
Deity, whether he has properties in common with matter, 124. 
whether he be material, according to the doctrine of pe- 
netrability, 111. 66, 101, 237. —By whom hamar to be 
incapable of local preſence, iii. 68.—The reaſon of his 
exiſtence, iii. 352, 396. 
Deſcartes, his idea of the mutual influence between ſoul 
and body, 62.—His idea of the divine eſſence, 191.— 
His proof of the being of a God, 192. —His opinion 
concerning the ſoul, 216. i : 
Defire, the nature of it, ii. 35. | | a 
1 5 D d 3 Determi- 
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Determination, whether poſſible when the motive care equal, 
111. 344, 353, 404. | 3 

Dicearchus, believed the ſoul to be mortal, 195. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, his refined ſpiritualiſm, 218. | 

Divine Efence, an objection to materialiſm, 103.--The ſcripture 
account of it, 134.—Hiſtory of opinions concerning it, 176 

Divifebihty, whether predicable of a man's ſelf, iii. 625 

Decete, their opinion concerning Chriſt, 287. 

Dow, Mr. his account of the religion of the Hindoos, 259. 


E 
Eaft, religious ſyſtem of it, 249. | 5 
Edwards, his account of God being the author of fin, ii. 122, 
Egyptians, their funeral rites, and opinions concerning the 
ſoul, 168, : 
Electricity, experiments in it, a proof of the fallacy of ſeeming 
contact, 12. 
Extinction, obſervations on the meaning of it, 164. 
Faſting, the importance of it derived from the doctrine con- 
cerning matter, 342. | 
Fathers, Chriſtian, their idea of the divine eſſence, 183.—Of 
the ſoul, 204, 207.—'Their idea of the Trinity, 302. 
Florence, Council of, their deciſion concerning the ſtate of the 
dead, 225, 229. | 
Gale, believed the ſouls of brutes corporeal, 236. 
Gerdit, his idea of the immobility of the ſoul, 57. 
Gnoftics, their philoſophical ſyſtem, 265.—Their different diſ- 
pofitions, 340. | | 
God, arguments for his being and attributes on the ſyſtem of 
M.,aaterialiſm, 147.—In what ſenſe the author of fin, ii. 
; 11 5 * f | : 
Gregory, the Great, his idea of the divine eſſence, 189.—Of 
the ſoul, 213.—Of the ſtate of the dead, 226. n 
Nyfenus, his opinion concerning the ſoul; 208. 
Greece, philoſophy of it whence borrowed, 269. | 


Hallet, favours Materialiſm, 29.—his idea of the ſcripture 
account of the ſoul, and the innocence of Materialiſm, 132. 


N his idea of the vehicle of the ſoul, 79.— Of the re. 
urrection, 162. ö 8 


Heat, 


| 
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Feat, Vital, thought to be the ſame with the ſoul, 172. 
Hobbes, his definition of liberty and neceſſity, ii. 2.—His aſd 1 

count of the propriety of prayer, ii. 101. | 
Hotell, his account of the religion of the ie 2 _ 
Horſeley, Dr. a letter to him, iii. 213. 3 
Hume, concerning praiſe and blame, ii. 90. 


1 


Ideas, whether diviſible, ili. 51, 94. 8 ones, an argu- 
ment againſt the indiviſibility of the foul, 37.— An ar- 
gument for the immateriality of the ſoul from the com- 
pariſon of them, 90o— Whether they can be called agents, 
in conſequence of motives actuating men, iii. 84, —How | 
they differ from the mind, 111. 128. 

Impenetrability, not eſſential to matter, 11 ;—Whether any facts 
prove it to belong to matter, iii. 334, 377. 

Incorporeal, what was meant by the term among the antients, 
180. 

Indians, their notion of God, 178. — Their e 54. 
— According to Moſheim, 264. | 


J 


Jews," their opinion concerning the ſoul, 203.— Many of them 
addicted to the oriental philoſophy, 286. " 
John, the Apefile, alarmed at the progreſs of the oriental phi- 
| . 287.— The introduction to his goſpel explain - 
ed, 291. 
—— (Pope) the 224. his opinion concerning the beatific viſion, 228 


Fortin, Dr. his advice with reſpect to S N to Jews and 
Mahometans, 331. 


Judgment, its analogy to the will, ii. 33. 
Julian, of Toledo, his opinion of the Fate of che dead, 226. 


js 


Kaims, Lord, on the uſe of moral diſcipline, ii. 92. 
Kenrick, Dr. a letter to him, iii. 182. 


L 


Lateran, Council of, their deciſion concerning the ſtate of the 
dead, 229. 


Leibnitx, his pre- eſtabliſned harmony, 63. 
Leiters on Materialiſm, Author of them, his idea of the Ae of 


ſpirits, 59.—Of the mutual action of the ſoul and body, 
68.—Anſwer to him, ii. 169. 


D d 4 | Liberty, 
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Liberty, defined by Hobbes, ii. 2.—By Mr. Locke, ii. 5.— 
By Dr. Price, iii. 134.— His obſervations relating to it, 
in. 134, &c.—On what, according to him, the queſtion 
concerning it depends, iii. 143.—Another account of 
the ſame thing, iii. 157.— Whether it conſiſts in a power 
of acting from either of two equal motives, iii. 347, 382. 
Light, whether it impinge on the ſolid parts of matter, iu. 9. 
Locke, Mr. his idea of the coheſion of matter, 8.— Ought to 
have been a Materialiſt, 32, 73.—His opinion of the 
place of the ſou], 218.—Believes the ſouls of brutes to 
corporeal, 237.— His definition of liberty, ii. 5. 
his account of the religious opinions of the Chi- 
nele, 203. | | 
Loubiere, his — of the notion of a ſoul in the Eaſt, 174. 
Luther, believed the mortality of the ſoul, 231. | 


M 


Malebranche, his idea of the mutual influence of the ſoul and 
body, 62.—Of the ſoul, 217.—Of thoſe of brutes, 235. 
Mamertus, Cl. his doctrine concerning the foul, 208. | 
Man a Machine, Author of it, his idea of death, 344. 
Martyrs, honours paid to them, derived from thote paid to the 
heathen Gods, 346. - 
Matter, attraction and repulſion eſſential to it, 5.—Impenetra- 
- bility no property of it, 11.—Its corruptibility an argu-. 
ment for the immateriality of the ſoul, 101.—How it 
came to be conſidered as the ſource of evil, 172, 250, 337. 
Suppoſed by ſome to have ſprung from the divine eſſence, 
260.— e that have been held concerning it, 326. 
The cauſe of great corruptions in chriſtianity, 338.— 
Whether it be any thing at all on the doctrine of pene- 
trability, iii. 10, 33, 233.— How it differs from mere 
ſpace on the ſame hypotheſis, iii. 142.— Queries con- 
_—_ the penetrability of it propoſed by Dr. Price, iii. 
16 5 i v4 a 
Materialiſm, advantages attending the ſyſtem, 41.— Objections 
| to it, 81.—No medium between it and the molt refined 
ſpiritualiſm, 223. 5 | 
Manes, his philoſophy from the Eaft, 296. | | 
Manicheans, their ideas of the divine eſſence, 182. Why not 
cenſured at the council of Nice, zog. 
Melville, Mr. an optical obſervation of his, 13. 
Mzcchell, Mr. his doctrine of the penetrability of matter, 21. 
Mind, its unity, iii. 63. F140 | | 
Momentum 
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Momentum of Bodies, an argument of their penetrability, iii. 39. 
Moral and Phyſical Neceſſity, conſidered, ii. 59, 220. 
Moſpeim, his account of the oriental philoſophy, 264. 
Motion, Laws of it, whether inconſiſtent with the penetra- 
bility of matter, iii. 236. | 
Metives, their univerſal correſpondence with actions, ii. 31, 173. 
| N 
 Nazarenes, the only chriſtians who did not philoſophize, 307.. 
 Neeceſfity, true {tate of the queſtion, ii. 1.—Its moral influence, 
il. 103, iii. 152, 352, 386, &c.—The cauſe of conſtancy, - 
ii. 174. Queries relating to it by Dr. Price, iii. 129, 130. 
Others relating more particularly to moral government, 
iii. 158, —-Others propoſed to Dr. Price, iii. 171,— 
Whether it be a ſubtle doctrine, ut. 226. 
Nicolaitans, who they were, 289. > 


O 


Old Teftament, the idea there given of the divine eſſence, 112. 

Organization, its connection with ſenſation, 111. 256. 

Oriental Philsſophy, introduced into chriſtianity in the apoſtles 
times, 277. | | 

Origen, his doctrine concerning the foul, 206.—A Platonift, 


_ 
Orpheus, his philoſophy, 271. 
OMan, the notion of a ſoul in his time, 174. 


P 


Paul, on what he founds the belief of a ſuture ſtate, 130.— 
His idea of the reſurrection, 165. — Alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of the oriental philoſophy, 281. 

Pernumia, his opinion concerning the ſeat of the foul, 215. 

Perfians, their opinion concerning the ſoul, 193, 4 

Perſonal Identity, obſervations on it, 155. — Farther conſidered 

„ by Dr, Price; 2, 10 3 

Pherecydes, his doctrine concerning the ſoul, 195. Whence 
his philoſophy was borrowed, 277. 

Photius, his opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 189. 

Phyfical «nd Moral Caujes, in what they differ according to Dr. 

Price, ili. 139.—According to Dr. Prieſtley, iii. 147.— 
Argued with Dr. Horſeley, iii. 218. — Whether the queſ- 
tion concerning liberty and neceſſity depends upon the 
diſtinction, iii. 341. | 

Phyſical Points, an hypotheſis concerning them, iii. 243.-— 

Animadverted upon by Dr. Price, ili. 336. 5 | 

| 1 Plato, 
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Plato, his idea of the divine eſſence, 180.—Of the ſoul, 196- 
| Whence he borrowed his philoſophy, 274. | 
Pomponatius, his opinion concerning the ſoul, 230. 
Praiſe and Blame, the propriety of it on the doctrine of ne 
ceſſity, ii. $0. . N 

Prayer, propriety of it on the doctrine of neceſſity, 100. 

— por the pardon of fin on the doctrine of neceſſity, iii. 296. 

Predęſtination, compared with the doctrine of neceſſity, ii. 149. 

Pre- exiſtence, the ſource of great corruptions in chriſtianity, 50. 
Poſſible on the doctrine of materialiſm, 115.— The origin 
of the Arian and Athanaſian doctrines, 2997.1 

. of Chrift, general arguments againſt it, 306. 

Preſciencę, an argument for neceſſity, ii. 19, 175.— Hobbes's 
illuſtration of it, 23. 5 

Price, Dr. his opinion concerning agency conſidered, ii. 5o.— 
Concerning practical virtue, ii. 56.— His letter to Dr. 
Prieſtley, iii. 32 1.— His note to Dr. Prieſtley, 416.— 
Letter to him, 407.—Note to him, 417. | 

Pythagoras, his opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 179.— 
Whence he borrowed his philoſophy, 273. - 


R 


Rabanus Maurus, his opinion concerning the ſoul, 213. 
Religion, cauſes of its depravity, 244. 5 
ERemorſe, the nature of it on the doctrine of neceſſity, iii. 298. 
Neſſtance, whether occaſioned by contact, iii. 6. 
Reſurrection, how it embarraſſes the doctrine of a ſoul, 47, 
121.— The poſſibility of it, 161.—A tenet in the Chal- 
dean philoſophy, 2 53.—Denied by ſome chriſtians, 339. 
Revelation, reaſons for it in the infancy of the world, 243.— 
Its doctrine concerning man the reverſe of that of the 
heathen philoſophy, 246. 1 ; 
Rewards and Puniſhments, proper on the doctrine of neceſſity 
only, fi. 73. | TE. 
Roſs, Alexander, his anſwer to Sir K. Digby, 218. 


Scriptures, the idea given in them of the nature of man, 114.— 
How far favourable to the doctrine of neceſſity, ii. 129. 
Search, Mr. on the uſe of puniſhment, ii. 92.— On the nature 
of moral evil, ii. 122. £27 is | 
Self-determination, conſidered, ii. 18. The little value of it, 
ii. 30. Whether it can be inferred that becauſe it belongs 

to God, it alſo may belong to man, iii. 104, 350, 394. 
Aſſerted to be as impoſible in man as ſelf-exiftence, iii. 
I45—Conmgercd in ite letter to Dr, Horleley, iii. 224. 

8 Self- 
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Self-motion; whether it belongs to the ſoul, 96.— Mr. Locke's 
difficulties with reſpect to it, 111. | 
Sentient Principle, in the brain, 24, 33. Ts 
Simon Magus, how reckoned the parent of hereſy, 297. 
Sleep, a puzzling phenomenon on the doctrine of a ſoul, 80. 
Socinianiſin, Dr. Price's opinion concerning it, iii. 144.—Dr. 
Prieſtley's, iii. 165. — Whether ſupported by Materialiſm, 
iii. 334, note 373.— The ſubordination of the doctrines 
of the penetrability of matter, and of materialiſm to it, 
iii. 239. | 
Solidity, ene to be aſcribed to matter, iii. 31. | 
Soul, in what manner preſent with the body, 52. The original 
philoſophical doctrine concerning it, 53.— Conſidered as 
a mathematical point, 55.—Its vehicle, 74.—Its un- 
wearied nature, 97.—The meaning of the word in the 
| ſcriptures, 115.— What our Saviour meant by it, 129.— 
The origin of the doctrine, 166.—The hiſtory of opinions 
concerning it, 192.— The conſequence of its being com- 
pounded, iii. 69.— In what ſenſe it is naturally immortal, 
iii. 69. Of what uſe between death and the reſurrection, 
on the ſuppoſition of its ſleeping in that interval, iii. 76, 
80, 108. —In what ſenſe its powers may he ſaid to be ex- 
tinct at death, iii. 80.— Queries relating to it by Dr. 
Price, 111. 87.— Others propoſed to Dr. Price, iii. 167.— 
A general view of the progreſs of opinions concerning it, 
iii. 260. Arguments againſt its being extended, 111. 268. 
Whether ſtrictly indiviſible, iii. 327, 366, 402. 
— à2 Body, their mutual influences, 60. 
Space, whether an attribute of the Deity, iii. 68, 103. 
Spirit, the vulgar notion of one, 52, 173.— The term applied 
to any invifible power, 170. Whether it bears any re- 
lation to ſpace, iii. 54, 96, 98, 106. Whether matter 
might not have been ſo called on the doctrine of the pe- 
netrability of matter, iii. 190. | | 
Stoics, their opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 181,— 
Concerning the ſoul, 200. | 
Syneſius, a Platoniſt, 295. | 
Siem, in what ſenſe man may, or may not be one, iii. 99, 
A112, , $07 | | 5 x 
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Tertullian, his opinion concerning the divine eſſence, 186.— 

Concerning the ſoul, 205. * 
Thales, his opinion concerning the ſoul, 195. | 
| 5555 | Thinking, 
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Thinking, in what manner it depends upon the brain, iii. 49, 
89, 122, 125.—The difficulty of its ariſing from matter 
| conſidered, 82. : os | 
Toland, his opinion of the origin of the doctrine of a ſoul, 175. 
 Transfiguration, whether the light that ſurrounded Chriſt in it 
was created or uncreated, a diſpute among the Fathers, 
185. 1 8 | 
Truth, Rette regard paid to it by the heathen philoſophers, 341. 
Two Principles, the doctrine of, 250. ; 
ny * 
Vebiclę of the Soul, 74. | | 
Virtue, practical, what is eſſential to it, ii. 56. 
Fs inertiæ, of Matter, an objection to its penetrability, iii. 25, 
Yolition, the nature of it explained, ii. 25. 
Voluntary, what actions are ſo termed, ii. 41. 
Vraie Philoſophie, Author of it, his anſwer to the argument for 
the materiality of the ſoul from the conſideration of com- 
pound ideas, 38.— His idea of the action of the ſoul upon 


ff 


the body, 67. | | 
bo 


Warburton, groſsly miſtaken with reſpect to the origin of the 
Grecian philoſophy, 272 | 
Whitebead, Mr. a letter to him, iii. 197. 
Mollaſton, his opinion concerning the vehicle of the ſoul, 75. 
| Of the place of unembodied ſpirits, 78.—His argument 
for the immateriality of the foul from the influence of 
reaſons conſidered, 84.—Various other arguments of his 
againſt the materiality of the ſoul, 93, &c.— His defini- 
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tion of liberty, ii. 3. 
Zorcafter, his principles, 267. 
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